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Alma him, dip d Cum i imtdme, scnorhudpd, uqufm Hhmu 
que ios quicio ve}% Que me place , uspouifid y oKtauda m sit 
nposen/o, sacdddmia malcUUa vieja ceimda eon unn t:adcttiiia,y 
ah idndoia, hallden dla im ithros gtandex y utm Pitpdfi de mity 
huem ietraescrilosdc JJON QuixOTK, i*rtrl« L Cupluilo 35L 

It Is mighty well, saW the priest t pray, Iniitllorfl, brln^ \w Ihw 
books, foi I have a mind to see them. With nil my limrl* jmftwofwtl 
the host} and, going to his chamber, lie brought out a little old 
clokc-bag, with a padlock and chain to it, and, opening It, Im itxik 
out three large vohunca, and some nmiiuscrlpi |mpera written in a 
fmo character,— jAuvis'8 Tmnxlatioiu 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

TUB TALES OB MY LANDLORD. 


As I may, without "vanity, proaumo that the name and 
olTfioiftl doBoi'iption proAxod to this Proom will soouro 
it, from tlio sodalo and roflooting part ol mankind, to 
whom only T. would ho inuloratood to oddroas mysolf, 
such attonlion as ia duo to tho sedulous inatruotor of 
youth, and tho carolul porformor of any Sabbath dutios, 
I will forbear to hold up a oandlo to tho daylight, or 
to point out to tho jndioious Ihoso rocoanmoaadations of 
my labours which they must nooosanrily anticipate 
from tho perusal of tho titlo■pago.^ Novortholoss, I am 

not . 

hog 

my learning and good prlnoiplos cannot (Ihuddd be thh 
heavens) bo denied by any ono, yot that my situation 
at Cfttudorolough hath boon more favourable to my 
acquisitions in learning than to tho enlargement of 
any views of tho ways and works of tho present gonora» 
tlon. To the which objection, if, peradvonturo, any 
such shall he started, any answer slaall bo threefold'! 

First, Gandorelough is, os it wore, tho central patt 
— tho navol {si fas sit dicers) of this our natlYo' 
realm of Sootland; so that anon, from ovory oorhor 
thoroof, when travollang on Ihoir concornments of bush 
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ness, either towards oiir metropolis of law, by which I 
mean Edinburgh, or towards our moiropolis and mart 
of gain, whoroby I insinuate Glasgow, are froquontly 
led to make Gandorcloiigh thoir abiding slago and 
place of rest for the night. And it must bo acknow- 
ledged by the most sceptical, that I, who liavo sat in tho 
leathern armchair, on tho left-hand sido of llio ilro, in 
the common room of tho Wallaco Inn, winter and 
summer, for every ovoniiig in my life, during forty 
years hypasl, (the Christian Sahhatlis only oxcoplod,) 
must have soon more of tho manners and customs of 
various tribes and people, than if I had aouglit tluun 
out by my own painful travel and bodily labour. Kvoii i 

so doth tho tollman at tho woll-froquojiLed turjipiico 
on tho WollbraoJioad, sitting at his ease in Ins own f 

dwelling, gather moro receipt of custom, than if, mciv- i 

ing forth upon tho road, he wore to require a ooiilrl* 
bution from each person whom ho ohancod to moot in ^ 

his journey, when, according to tho vulgar adage, lio 
might possibly bo greeted with moro kioks than half- 
pence. 

But, secondly, supposing it again urged, that Itlia- i 

CUB, tho most wise of tho Greeks, acquired hfs rouown, 
as tho Eoman poet hath assured us, by visitijig states 
and men, I reply to tho Zoilus who shall adhere to this 
objootion, that, de facio, I have soon states and men ! 

also; for I have visited tho famous cities of Edinburgh ! 

and Glasgow, the former twice, and tho latter throe 
times, in tlio courso of my earthly pilgrimage. And, 
moreover, I Imd tho honour to sit in tho General Assom- 
bly (moaning, as an. auditor, in t)io galleries thereof,) 
and, have hoard os much goodly spoaldng on the law 
of patronage, as, with tho fruotlftoatioii thereof In rhino 1 

own understand! irg, .hath made mo bo coiisidorod os 1 

an oraolo upon that dootriue over sinoo my safe and I 

happy return to Gandorolough^ , . | 
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Againj — and thirdly, If it bo novortholeas protondod 
that my inXomation and Icnowlodgo of mankind, how- 
over oxtonsivo, and howovor painfully acquired, by 
coniaiant doniostio enquiry, and by foreign travel, is, 
imtholeBS, incompotonfc to the task of recording tho 
ploaaant narratives of my Tjandlord, I will lot those 
critics know, to their own eternal shamo and confu- 
sion, as well as to tho abashment and discomfiture of 
all who shall rashly take up a song against mo, that I 
am NOT tho writer, redactor, or compiler, of tho Talcs 
of my Landlord; ” nor am I, in one single lota, answer- 
able for their contents, more or loss, ^ And now, yo gen- 
eration of critics, who raise yourselves up as if it wore 
brazen serpenta, to hiss with your tongues, and to smite 
with your stings, bow yourselves down to your native 
dust, and acknowledge that yours have been tho 
tlioiights of ignorance, and tho words of vain foolish- 
ness, v Lol yo are caught in your own snare, and your 
own pit hath yawned for you, Turn, then, aside from 
tho task that is too heavy for you; destroy not your 
tooth by gnawing a flloj waste not your strength by 
spurning against a castle wall; nor spend your breath 
in contending in swiftness with a fleet stood; and lot 
those weigh tho “Talcs of my Landlord,” who shall 
bring with them tho scales of candour oloansod from 
tho rust of prejudice by tho hands of intelligent 
modesty, For those alone they wore compiled, as will 
appear from a brief narrative which my zeal for truth 
oompollod me to inalco supplementary to tho present 
Proem, 

It is well known that my Landlord was a pleasing 
and fnootious man, acoopiablo unto all tho parish pf 
Gandorclough, excepting only the Laird, the Exdsp- 
man, and those for whom ho refused to draw liquor 
upon trust, Their oausos of dislike I will touch sepa- 
ratoly, adding my own retutatiojx tjioroof. 

"V/ 

, r.' , 
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and to tell nows that had boon gatliorod in foreign 
lauds, or prosorvod from oblivion in this our own. 

Now I ohaiicod to have contracted for toaohing the 
lower classes with a young person called Peter, or 
Patrick, Pattioson, who had boon oducaLod for our 
Holy Kirk, yea, had, by tlio Hconso of xirosbytery, his 
voice opened therein as a preacher, who delighted Ju 
the collection of olden talcs and legends, and in gar- 
nishing them with the flowers of poesy, wlioroof ho 
was a vain and frivolous professor. Por lio followed 
not the example of those strong poets wliom I jn'o- 
posed to him as a pattern, but formed vorsiflcatioji of a 
flimsy and modorji texture, to the compounding whereof 
was necessary small pains and loss thought. And honeo 
I hare chid him as being one of thoso wlio bring for- 
ward the fatal revolution prophosiecl by Mr. Iloborfc 
Carey, in his Vaticination on the Death of the oolo- 
brated Dr. John Donne: 

Now fcliou art gone, and thy strict Imu will be 

Too hard {or Ubortlnos in poetry ; 

Till YorBO (by thoo roAaod} in thii) last' ago 

Turn ballad rhyme. 

I bad also disputations with him touching his in- 
dulging rather a flowing and i^odundant than a oonciso 
and stately diction in his prose cxorcitations. But not- 
withstanding thoso symptoms of inferior tnsto/ und a 
humour of contradicting his bettors upon passages of 
dubious construction in Latin authors, I did griev- 
ously lament when Peter Pattioson was tomovod from 
me by death, oven as if ho liad been tho offsxndng of 
my. own loins. And in rospoct his papOrS had been 
left in my care, (to answer funeral and dortth-bod 
expenses,) I conceived myself' entitled to dispose o£ 
one parcel thereof) entitled, ^^TJales of my Landlord, 
to one cunning in the trade (as it is eallod) of book- 
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Belling. He was a mirthful man^ ^ of small stature, 
cunning in counterfeiting of voices^ and in malcing 
facetious tales and responses, and whom I have to laud 
for the truth of his dealings towards me. 

^ow, therefore, the world may see the injustice 
that charges me with incapacity to write these narra- 
tives, seeing, that though I have proved that I could 
have written them if I would, yet, not having done so, 
the censure will deservedly fall, if at all due, upon the 
memory of Mr. Peter Pattieson; whereas I must be 
justly entitled to the praise, when any is due, seeing 
that, as the Dean of St. Patricias wittily and logic- 
ally expresaeth it. 

That without which a thing is not, 
la Causa sine qua non* 

The work, therefore, is unto me as a child is to a 
parent; in the which child, if it proveth worthy, the 
parent hath honour and praise; hut, if otherwise, the 
disgrace will deservedly attach to itself alone. 

I have only further to intimate, that Mr. Peter Pat- 
tieson, in arranging these Tales for the press, hath more 
consulted his own fancy than the accuracy of the 
narrative; nay, that he hath bometimes blended two 
or three stories together for the mere grace of his 
plots. Of which infidelity, although I disapprove and 
^ enter my testimony against it,V©t I have not taken 
upon me to correct the same, in respect it was the will 
of the deceased, that his maimsoripfc should he submit- 
ted to the press without diminution or alteration. A 
fanciful nicety it was on the part of my deceased 
friend, who, if thinking wisely, ought rather to have 
conjured me, by all the tender ties of our friendship 

^ [The allusion is to John Bftllatityno, Scott*8 Asaociate, famotia 
f«r hi" nufl varff^nea, ami, oa “Leeing Johnnie,'' not 

\> .y f.ri.ri'' / *■ iV Ij' ■' 1 1 hU titJalinga."— A. E.] 
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and ccjmmon pursuits, to have cnrofully rovisod, al- 
tered, and augmented, at my judgment and dificrotion* 
Bub the will of the dead must be sorupnlonsly obeyed, 
even when wo weop over thoir portinncity nud self- 
delusion. So, gontlo reader, I bid you favowell, ro- 
commending you to such fnro as tbo mountainn of 
your own country produco; and I will only fnrthor 
premise, that each Tale is precodod l)y a shoi’t in- 
troduction, mentioning the persons by whom, and 
the circumstances under which, the matorialfl thoroof 
were collected, 

jKWiDiAu OmiiisinjoTirAAr, 
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EDITOB’S INTRODUOl’ION 

VO 

OLD MORTALITY. 


Tito origin ol "Old Mortality," perhaps the host of 
Scott's historical romanoos, Is well known. In May 
J810 Mr. Joseph Train, tho ganger from Oallowoy, 
broakfttslod with Scott in Oasllo Street, Ho brought 
gifts in his hand, — a rolio of Bob Boy, and a parcel of 
traditions. Among those was a lottor from Mr, Broad-* 
foot, Hohoolinastor In I'onnlngton, who fnootioxtsly 
signed hlmsolf "Olashhottom." To cltish, or clash, is 
to "Hog," in Scots, Erom Mr, Broadfoot's joko arose 
Jododlah Ololshbothnm, tho dominie of Gandorolongh; 
tho real place of Broadfoot's revels was tho Shoulder of 
Mutton Inn, at Newton Stowart. Mr. Train, much 
pleased with tho antlquos in "the don" of Oastlo 
Street, was particularly charmed by that portrait of 
Olavorhouso which now hangs bn the stairoaso of tho 
study at Abbotsford. Scott expressed tho Oavalier 
opinions about Dundee, which were now to Mr. Train, 
who had boon bred in tho rural tradition of " Bloody 
Olavor’so," • "Might ho not," asked Mr. Train, "be 

1 Tho BiKtor's flrsli ncqimintaiico wltli Olnverliouse was ottstned 
llirough an old nurse, who hod llrod In a farm beside ft burn 
whors, she said, tito skulls of Coronftiitsrsshot by Bloody CUrer'se 
wore still occftslonally found. The slreftm was a tributaty of the 

mtirlok. 

0 
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mndo, in good Imnda, Iho lioro ot n nalioiiftl ronmnco 
as interesting as any about oitlior Wallnco nr I’nnco 
Charlie? ” Ho suggostod that the story slioulil bo do- 
livorod "ns if from tho mouth of Old Mortality.” 
This probably recalled to Scott his o^Y^l mooting with 
Old Mortality in Dunnotlar Churchyard, as doscrihud in 
tho Introduction to tho novel. 

Tho account of tho pilgrim, as given by Sir Wallor 
from Mr. Train’s inoinoranda, noods no addition. 
About Old Mortality’s son, John, who wont to Ainoricii 
in 1776 (?1774), and settled in llalliinovo, a curlnus 
romantic mytli has gathered. Mr. 'Prain told Scott 
more, as his manuscript at Abbotsford shows, than 
Scott printed. According to Mr. Train, Jolin I’ator- 
son, of Baltimore, had a son ilohort and a dauglilor 
Elizabeth. Robert married an American lady, who, 
after his decpaso, was married to the Marquis ot VVollcs- 
ley. Blizabothpiarriod, Jerome Bonaparte! Sir 'Waller 
distrusted those legends, lliough dorlvod from a Hootch 
descendant of Old Mortality. Mr. Ram ago, in March 
1871, wrote to “Notes and Queries” disiiolllng tho 
myth. 

According to Jerome Bonaparte’s doBcoiidnnt, Mad* 
ame Bonaparte, hor family wore I’nllorsonsi not Pat- 
ersons. Her Ballimoro ancestor’s will Is oiftant, has 
. been examined by Old Mortality’s, great-grandson, and 
announces in a .kind of pro ambl o that the testator 
was a native of' Donegal i his (Jfiristlan name was ’Wil- 
liam (“Netos and Queries,” , Fourth Sorios, vol, vll. 
p, 219, and Fifth Series, August ISTd), This, of 
f tioutso, quite sottloS the question*, bub t1\o logtind is 

still ourront among American doscoiulants of tho old 
Roxhurghshire wandorot. 

“Old Mortality,” with its companion, “Tho Black 
Dwarf,” was published on DooCrohor 1, 1816, by Mr.. 
Murray in London, and Mr. Blackwood in Edinburgh, i 
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Tho iiamo of ^^Tho Author of ' Wavorloy ^ was omit- 
tod on tho titlo-pago. 'I'lio roaaoji for a chango of pub- 
Hfilmr may Imvo boon oliiofiy ilnanoial (Locldiart:, v, 
162). Hcott may havo also llioughb it amusing to 
appoar as liis own rival in a now Sold. Ho had not 
yot told his aocrot to Lady Aboroorn, hut ho eooms to 
rovoal it (for who but ho could liavo known so much 
about tlio flubjoot?) In a lot tor to hor, of Novomhor 29 , 
1810* ^^You must know tho Marquis well, or 
rather you must bo tho Marquis liimsolfl quoth Dal* 
gotty* Horo follow portions of tho letter P — ^ 

i do not llko tho lirst story, '* Tho Blaok Dwarf, at all \ 
but tho long ono which ocouploa tbroo volumoa Is a most 
remarkable pvoduotlon, . , ♦ I abould liko to know if you 
nro of my opinion as to Ihoso now volumos oomtng from tho 
aamo hand. ♦ . . 1 wander about from nlno In tho morn- 
ing till five at night with a pUild about my sliouldors and nn 
immonsoly largo blooilliouml at my liocda, an(J stick in sprigs 
which arc to booomo trees when I shall have no oyos to look 
at tlmm. . . . 

1 urn truly glad that tho Tales have umusod you. In iny 
poor opinion they aro tho host of tho four sots, Umugh perhaps 
I only think so on account of tlioir opening ground loss 
familiar to mo than tho manners of the Highlanders. . . . 
If Tom ^ wrote those volumos, ho has not put mo in liis 
seorot. * * . Oonoral rumour horo attribntos them to a 
very Ingenious but most unhappy man, a elorgymiin of tho 
Cluiroh of Scotland, who, many years since, was obliged to 
retire from his profession, and from society, who, hides hiinsolf 
under a br)rrowod name* This hypothesis seems to acoount 
satisfactorily lor tho rigid seorooy obaorvedi but frpm what 1 
can rocolloot ol tho unfortunate Individual, those are not Kfhfii 
kind of prod notions 1 should expect from him. Burley j 
mistake not, was on board the Prlnoo of Orange’ii own vosaiir 
at the time ot his death. There was also In ' the Lifb Guardii^ 

, » In Lady Napier mid Kttrick's collection. 

« Bis brother, Mr> Thomas Scott. 
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such d person as Francis Stcwarti grandson o! the last Earl ot 
Eotbwoll, I have in my podsesslon various procoodlngs at hU 
father’s instance for recovering some part of the Earl’s largo 
estates wJiloh had been granted to the Earls of Bucolougli and 
Roxburgh. It would appear that Charles 1* made some 
attempts to reinstate him in those lands^ but^ like most of that 
poor monarch’s measures, the attempt only served to augment 
his own enemies, for Bueclough was one of tlio first who 
declared against him in Scotland, and raised a regiment of 
twelve hundred men, of whom my grandfather's grandfather 
(Sir William Scott of Harden was lloutouantKJolonel. 
This regiment was very active at the destruetton of Montrose’s 
Highland army at Phlllphaugh. In Ohnrlos ilio Second’s time 
the old knight suffered as muoh through the uoncouformlty of 
hU wife ns Cuddio through that of his niotlmr. My father’s 
grandmother, who lived to the uncommon ago of ninety-eight 
years, perfectly romomborod being carried, when u child, to 
the field-proachinga, where the olorgymnn thundered from the 
top of a rook, , and the ladies sat upon their eUlo-siuldlos, ^W]lob 
were placed upon the turf for their accommodation, while the 
men stood round, all armed with swords and pistols* < < « 
Old Mortality was a living person; I have myself seen 1dm 
about twenty years ago repairing the Oovonanters* tombi as 
far north as Dunnottar, 

If Lady Aberoorn was in any doubt after this ingenu- 
ous communication, Mr, Murray, fcho publisher, was In 
none, (Lockhart, v* 100,) Ho wrofco to Soott on De- 
cember, 14, 1816, rejoicing in the success of the Tales, 
^'whioh must be written either by ^Walter $oott or 
the Devil » , , I never experienced such unmixod 
pleasure as the reading of this exquisite work has 
afforded me; and if you could see mo, ns the autUor^e 
literary chamberlain, receiving tiie ununimoua and 
vehement praises of those who have md It, and the 
curses of those whose needs my scanty supply could nob 
satisfy, you might judge ot the sincerity with which T 

J The celebrated Richard Cameron woe, at one time, Sir Wil- 
liam’s chaplain, 
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now onkroftt you to aosuro tlio Author of the most ooni- 
ploto euoooBB.*’ Lord Holland had said, when Mr. 
Murray nelcod his opinion, “ Opinion 1 We did not 
one of us go to bod last night, nothing slept but my 
gout," 

The very Whigs wore conquered. But not the Scot- 
tish Wiiigs, the Auld Leaven of the Covenant, •— they 
wore still dour, and offered many critioisms. Thereon 
8oott, by way of disproving his authorship, offered 
to review the Take in the "Quarterly,” iSis true 
reason for this step, was the wish to reply to Hr. 
Thomas MoOrio, author of the "Life of John Knox,” 
who had been oritioising Soott’a historical view of the 
Oovenant> in the "Edinburgh Christian Instructor.” 
Scott had, perhaps, no better mode of answering his 
censor. Ho was indifferent to reviews, but hero his 
historical Icnowlodgo and his candour had boon ohal- 
longod. Scott always rooognisod tho national spirit of 
tlio Covonantors, which ho remarks on in "Tho Heart 
of Mid-Lotblan,” and now ho was treated as a faithless 
Scotsman. For those reasons ho roviowod himself) 
hut it is probable, as Lockhart says, that William 
Erskine wrote tho literary or msthelio part of the 
oritloiam (Lockhart, v. 174, no<«). 

Dr. MoOrio’s review may bo road, or at least may be 
found, in tho fourth volume of his oollootod works 
(Blackwood, Edinburgh 18C7). Tho critique amounts 
to about eighty-flvo thousand words, Since the 
"Prinoosae do Olives ” Was reviewed in a book ae long 
as thi original, never was so lengthy a orlfcioista. As 
Dr. MoOrio’s performance soarooly shares tho popular- 
ity of "Old Mortality,” a note on his ideas may nob 
bo Buporfluous, though space does nob petmib a complete 
statemcnb of hie many objections. The Doctor begins 
by remarks on noVols in general, then desoonds-te the 
earlier Waverley reroancos, " The Antiquary ” he pro- 
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nouncos to bo ''tamo and fuliguing." Aoknowlotlg- 
ing the moi’ita of tho othoiB, lio fliula fault with “ Hut 
foolish linos " (from Burns), “which niilst hivvo boon 
foisted without tho nHthoi’’s Icnowlodgo iiilii liio tillo- 
pago," and he donouncos the “bad tnslo " of tho qiiO” 
tation from “Don Quixoto." Burns luid (/'cmuitOH 
had done no harm to Dr. JrntJrio, hut his aiigor was 
nrousod, and ho, like tho ArcCalltim Jloro ns ilosnribixl 
by Andrew Rairsorvico, “ got up wi’ an unco' ining, 
and garr’d thorn a’ look about Ihoni.” 'J’ho view of 
tho Covenantors is “false and distorlod." Thoso 
worthies aro not to bo “abused with pro/aiio wit or hiw 
buffoonery.” '' I’rnyoro wore «oi read in (ho imrish 
oluu'ohos of Scotland ” at that limo. As KpiMcopacy was 
restored when Oharlos II. returned “upon (he unani- 
mous petition of tlio Scottish .I’arliamont " (Scott’s 
Oollootod Works, vol. xix. p. 7«) it is not tninatural 
for tho general reader to suppose that prayers would Ini 
read by tho curates. Dr, MoOrio maintains that “ at 
the Restoration neither tho one nor the other ” (neither 
tho Sootoh nor English Prayer Books) “ was imposed, ” 
and that tho Prosbyloriana " ropoatodly admitted they 
hod no such gvievanoo.'' No doubt Dr, AfeOrio is 
correct. But Mr, James Guthrie, who was executed on 
Juno 1, 1661, said in his lost speech, “Oh that there 
wore not many who study to build again what tlioy did 
formerly unwarrantably destroy: T mean X'rolaoy and 
the Service Jfook, a mystery of iniquity that loorks 
amongst vs, whoso stops lead unto the house of tho 
great Whore, Babylon, tho motlier of fornication, " and 
so forth. 1 Either this mystery of iniquity, the Boole 
of Common Prayer, “was working amongst ns," or it 
wos not, If it wos not, of what did Mr. Guthrie 
complain? If it was “working,” was road by certain 
curates, as by Burnet, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, 

« Wodrow’s Clmtoh History, 1. lot, note. {GJssgow, 1830> 
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al Saltonii, Scott ia not incorroot. Ho iiialceH Morton, 
fn danger of death, pray in the words of the l^rayor 
Book, cirouniatauco wJnch ao onragod liis mur- 
derora that thoy dotorminod to precipitate hia fate.^^ 
Dr. McOrio objeolfi to this incident, which is inoroly 
borrowed, ono may conjecture, from the death of Arch' 
bialiop Sharpe. The assassins told the Arolibishop that 
tlioy would slay him. Hereupon be began to think 
of doatli, But (horo are just the words of the ijorson 
wlio rolalod Ibo story) behold I G od did not give him 
tlio grace to pray to Him witliout the help of a book. 
But ho pulled out of Iiis pocket a small book, and bo^ 
gan to road over some words to himself, which filled 
us with amazement and indignationi^* So thoy fired 
their pistols into the old man, and tlion chopped him 
up with their swords, 8up))o«ing that lie liad a charm 
against bullola I ^ Dr. McOrie seems to have forgotten, 
or may liavo disboliovod the narrative tolling liow 
Sharpens use of the lh*ayov Book, like Morlou^s, en- 
raged his murderers. The inoidont does not occur in 
tlie story of the murder by Bussell, ono of the murder- 
ers, a document published in 0. IC. Sharpe's edition of 
Kirkton. It need not bo true, but it may have sug- 
gested the prayer of Morton. 

If Scott thought that the Prayer Book was ordained 
to bo road in Scotch clmrchos, ho was wrong; if ho 
merely tliought that it jnight Imvo boon road in some 
churoIiGs, was working amongst us," ho was right: 
at least, according to Mr# James Q-uthrie. 

Dr, W'oOric argues that Burley would never have 
wrestled with a soldier in an inn, eapooially in the 
civoumflfcancofl. This, ho says, was inconsistent with 
Balfour's ^^chavaotor." Wodrow remarks, cannot 

I " Life of James Sharpe, to which Is now added an account of 
his (loath by an oyo-witnoftu/' p. lOSi Glasgow 1818. The original 
edition la of 1C76, according to the title-page of the reprint. 
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Iiear that this gentleman had over any groat characf nr 
for religion among those tlmt know liirn, and such 
wore the accounts of him, whon abroad; iliat tho rovo- 
rond ministers of tho Hoots congregation at Koitordum 
would iiGver allow him to cominunicnto with thoin,” 
In Scott's rending of Burley's chamclav, tlioro was a 
great deal of tho old Adam. Tliat sucli a man should 
so resent the insolenco of a soldier is far from imim)- 
bahle, and our sympathies are with Burley on this 
occasion, 

Mauso Hoadrigg is next criticised. Scott novt'v as- 
serted that she was a ropvesenliitivo ot sohor J’res- 
bytorianism. Bho Lad long con duo led liorscdf pru- 
dently, but, when she gave way to her indignation, she 
only used such language as wo Hud on many pagtm 
Wodrow, in tho mouths of many Oovonantors. Indeed, 
though Mauso is undeniably oomlc, she also commamls 
as much respect as tho Spartan mother whon she ))idH 
lier only son boar himself boldly in Urn face of torture. 
If Scott makes her grotesque, ho also luakea her lieroio. 
But Dr. McCrio could not onduro tho ridiculous olo- 
niont, which surely no fair critic can fail to observe in 
the spoeohos of tho gallant and c(*uragooUH, bub not 
philosophical, members of tho Covenant's lOxtrouio 
Lofti ' Dr* McOrio talks of *Hho orooping loyalty of 
the Cavaliers." Staggering " wore a jnoro appropri- 
ate epithet. Both sides wore loyal to principle, both 
courageous; but the inappropriate and p^miHoiioiis 
scriptural language of many Covenantors was, and ro* 
mains, ridiculous. Lot us admit that tho Oovonautors 
wore not averse to all games. In one or two sermons 
they illustrate religion by phrases derived from goUl 

ft tlclv augor, 

Yoar ItalUoi'Bl ns if Scobt’s must olllioi* hnvo boon 
Iroabytorifins or Cnvaliors, the rotort is clovorly put 
by air Walter in tbo mouth of Jododlah. His nnoostors 
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of tlioflo (lays had been Quakers, and porsooutod by 
both parlies. 

Throughoui the novel Scofcl keeps insisting that the 
Ih’usbytorians had boon goaded into rebellion, and oven 
into revenge, by oruoliy of persecution, and that oxcosses 
and bloodllnratiness wore confined to the ^^Higli 
Myers, as the milder Covenantors called them. Mor- 
ton reprosonts tlio ideal of a good Scot in the oircum- 
slaiioos. lie comes to bo ashamed of Ins passive atti- 
tude in Urn face of opprosslon. Ho stands iq) for ^Hhat 
freedom froin stripes and bondage winch was claimed, 
as you may road in Scripture, by the Apostle Paul, and 
winch every man who is froo-born is called upon to 
defend, for his own sake and that of his country- 
men,^^ llio iorms doinandod by Morion from Mon- 
mouth before tlio battle of Bothwoll Bridge are such as 
Scott recognises to bo fair. Proodom of worship, and a 
free l?arliamoj\t, are included. 

Dr. McCrio's chief charges are that Scott does not 
insist onough on the hardships and brulaliiioB of the 
persecution, and that the ferocity of the Oovonantors is 
ovoi’statod. Ho does not admit that the picture drawn 
of ** the moro rigid Proshy ierians is just. But it is 
almost impossible to overstate tlio ferocity of the Higli 
I'^lyors' conduct and creed. Thus Wodrow, a witness 
not quite \nifrlondly to the rigid Presbyterians, though 
not high-Jlying onough for Patrick Walker, writes: 

Tate Informs mo that ho had this account from 
Mr. Antony Slmu, and others of the Indulged} that at 
some time, under the Tndulgonoo, there was a moot- 
ing of some people, when they rosolvod in one night 
. . , to go to every house of the Indulged Minis- 

ters and kill tlioin, and all in one niglit.^' 

This anecdote was confirmed by Mr. John Millar, to 
whoso father's house one of those High Flyers oamo, on 
this errand Analecta," ii. 03, 64). This massacre 
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was not aimod at tho porflocutora, Inifc at tlio I’ound- 
toxta. As to tlioir crood^ AVodvow has an nnoaihdc 
of Olio of hia own oldora, \Yho told a i)Oor woman with 
many children that *^it would bo nn inicouth inorcy^^ 
if they were all saved, 

A plonsant ovaiigol was this, and poaoofully was it to 
have boon propagated I 

Scott was writing a novel, not hiatory, fu ^^'J'ho 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Dordur^^ (J 801 ^-t)) Sir 
Walter gave this acoouiib of tho porHecntiniiH, 

’ tho system of coercion hoon continued until our day; 
Blair and Robertson would have proacliod In Iho wih 
dornoss, and only discovorod their powers of oliMiueiico 
and coinposilion by rolling along a deepin’ torrent of 
gloomy fanaticism, ’ . , . 'J'lio genius of tho [^erao- 

outed bocamo slnhhorji, obatiuatO; and fernoiouH,^^ Ho 
did not, in his romanoo, draw a coiujdelo jdoturo of the 
wholo persecution, hut ho did show, by blmt hiHohMioo 
of Bothwoll at Mihiwood, which ntirs tliu luont slnggish 
blood, how tho pooplo wore juisusod. ^I'his scene, to 
Dr. MoCrio^s mind, is more farce, bocanao it is 
enlivened by Mausers declanialions, Scott displays 
tho abominable horrors of tlio torture as forcildy m 
oraturo may daro to do. But Dr. McCrio ia not aatia-* 
fled, because Maobriar, tho tortured man, had boon 
taken in arms. Some innooont person should have 
boon put in tho Boot, to plooso Dr. McOrie. Ho novor 
remarks that Machriav conquers onr sympathy by his 
fortitude# Ho complains of what tho Ctivenantora 
thomsolves called the language of Canaan,^' which is 
put into thoir mouths, slraugo, ridiculous, and in- 
cohoront iargon oompoimdod of Scripture phrasos, and 
cant terms peculiar to thoir own party opinions in 
ocolesiaatioal politics, But what other language did 
many, of thorn speak ? ^^Oh, all yo that can pray, toll 
all the Lord a pooplo to try, by mourning and prayer, 
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if yo caiii iaiglo him, taiglo him fl 82 )ocialIy in »ScoUaj\(l, 
for wo fear, lio will doi)ai'lJ from Tills is iho 

iliO()Iogy of a aavago, in the aliylo of a clown, bub it is 
quofcod by Walker as Mr* Aloxmutor Podon^s.^ Mr. 
John Monzio^a '^Tosthnony^^ (1070) ia all aboiib 
donod men, whom though they walk with you for tho 
l)Voaout witli horns of a lamb, yet afterward yo may 
hoar tlioin S 2 )oak with tlio mouth of a dragon, pricks in 
your oyoH and thorns in your sidcs/^ Mauso Hoad- 
rigg scarcely oaricaturos this q1o(xuojico, or PodoiPs 
^Mnany and long sovonty-oight years left-hand clofco- 
tions, and forty-nino years right-hand oxtromosj 
while Professor Simson in Glasgow, and Mr* Glass 
in ToaliJig, both with Edemas childroa cry, Kivzo, razo 
tho very foundation I Dr* MoOrio is roduood to sup- 
pOHiug timtsomo of tho more absurd sermons wove iiicor- 
rootly roi^ortoil. Very possibly tlioy wore, but the roi)orls 
wore in tlio stylo which tho people liked* As if to 
remove all possible charge of partiality, Scott made tho 
one faultless (JJiristian of his tale a Oovonaiiting widow, 
tlio admirable Bessie M'cLuro* But she, says tlio 
doctor, ** repeatedly banns and mineos oailis in her 
conversation*^^ Tliis outrageous conduct of Bossiers 
consists in saying Glide jirotoot usM^ and 
Tloavon^s name, wlio are yo? Next tho Doctor con** 
gmtulatos Scott on his talent for buffoonery. Oli, lo 
grand honiinc, rion no lui pent plairo*^^ Scott is hUor 
accused of not making Ids peasants suflfloiontly intolli- 
gonfc. Ouddio TIoadrigg and Jonny Donnison suflico 
as auBWora to this oonsuro, 

Probably tlio boat j^oints mado by Dr* McOrio are his 
proof that Biblical names wore not common among tho 
Oovonantors, and that Episcopal oloquenco and ISpisoo- 

i Walker's ''JHograplifa I’roflbyfeorlanAi^' ). 113. Tho authority 
for tliQ 0 ]}dO(!h is that vory connnon authorityi " an obi Ohristlan 
woman," 
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pal supoi’stition woro of Ion na tawdry nud aa dark ns llm 
oloquencG and superstition of the Prosbytoriann. Ho 
carries the ivar into the opposite camp, witli coiiHidor- 
able success. His best answer to Old Morlalily 
would have boon a novel, ns good and on the whole na 
fair, written from the Covenanting side. Hogg nU 
tempted this reply, not to Scott’s ploasuro nncovdiiig In 
the Shepherd, in "The Brownie of Bodsbocki” The 
Sliepherd says that when Scott roinarkud that the 
"Brownie ’’ gave an untrue description of the ago, ho 
replied, "It’s a devilish do.al truer than yours I” 
Scott, in his defence, says that to please the friends of 
the Covenanters, " their portraits nuisl ho <lrawii with- 
out shadow, and the ohjocls of their iioliticnJ iintljiatliy 
be blackened, hoovcd, and horuo<I ore they will iiofcnnw* 
ledge the likonoss of either. ” lie gives oxainplnH of 
clemency, and oven considoralonoss, in Dnndnoj for 
example, he did not bring with him a jndsoiier, "who 
laboured under a disease rendering It painful to lilm to 
be on horseback," Ho oxaminos the story of John 
Brown, and disproves the blacker ciroiunstaiicoH.* Vot 
he appears to hold that Bundoo should have roHigiiod 
his commission rather tlian carry out tlio orders of 
Government.’ Burley’s oharaotor for vuthloHsiioss is 
defended by the evidence of the "Sontlislj Wnrtluos." 
.As l)r. McCrio objoots to his " buffoonery,’’ ifc is 
odd that ho palliates the ^‘strong proponslty" of 
Knox "to indulge his vein of humour," when describ- 
ing, with ghoul-like mirth, the fosUvo circumstances 
of the murder and burial of Cardinal Boatmn Tlio 
odious part of his satire, Boott says, is conflnod to 
the fierce and unreasoimble sot of oxtra-Prosbytorl- 
ans, Wodi'ow’a High Flyers. " Wo have no delight to 

* ^ Dmidoo Is Impattlidly iroatod In Mr. 

Mowbray Morris's Life of Ciavorliouso." 

Colleotoa Works, xU. ii. 70 . 
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clwoll oitlior upon tho atrooifcloB ov abaurdltioa of a 
pooplo whoso ignoranco and fanaticism wore roudorod 
frantic by porsccution*^^ 

Xo sum up tho conbvovorsy, wo may say that Soobt 
was unfair, it at all, in touo rathor than in atatoinont* 
ITo grants to tho Covonantora dauntlosa roaolution and 
fortitude; ho admits thoir wrongs; wo cannot boo, on 
tho ovIdoncQ of thoir IRoraturo, that ho oxaggomtos 
thoir grotosquoaoas, thoir suporstltioa, thoir impos- 
siblo attUudo as of Isrnelitos under a Thoooraoy, which 
only oxistod as ati idoal, or thoir niLhlossnoss on cor-* 
tain ocoaaions, Xho books of Wodrow, Kirkton, and 
Patrick Walker, tho sormons, tho ghost storios, tho 
dying spcoohos, tlio direct testimony of thoir own his- 
torians, prove all that Scott says, a hundred times 
over* Xho facts aro corroot, tho toatiraony to tho 
prosonco of anolhor, an angoHo tompor, romains 
immortal In llio ilguro of Dossio MoLuroi Put an unfair*' 
noHS of to3io may ho dotoctod in tho oholoo of such 
names as KcUlodruinmlo and l^)un(Uoxti probably the 
^^jcig-lrot frionds of tho Indulgonoo have moro right 
to complain than tlio ^nilgh-fl.ylng^' frionds of tho 
Oovojmnt. Scott had Oavaiior sympathioB, as Macau- 
lay Imd Covonanting sympathlos. That Scott is moro 
unjust to tho Covonantora than Macaulay to Olavor- 
houso, historiana will Boarcoly maintain. Nolthcr his- 
tory nor flobion would bo very dollglitful if they wore 
colourloss* ^J'liifl must servo as an apology moro noodod 
by Macaulay than by Sir Walter. His reply to Dr. 
MoOrio Is marked by excoUont tompor, humour, and 
good luunour. Xho “ Quarterly lloviow ends witli 
tlm wol bkno wn roforonco to his brotlmr Xom^s sus- 
pootod authorship { ^'Wo intended boro to ooncludo 
this long article, whon a strong report reached us of 
certain transatlantic oonfosBions, which, If genuine 
(though of this wo know nothing), assign a dilforont 
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autlior to those volumes than the party auspoctncl hy 
our Scottish cori'ospondents. Yet a critic may bo ex- 
cused for seizing upon the nearest suspected iiorsoii, on 
the principle happily expressed by Olavorhouso in a 
letter to the IDarl of Linlithgow. IIo liad beeiii it 
seems, in search of a gifted weaver who used to hold 
forth at convontioles : '*! sent for tlio wobsler, they 
brought in his brotkor for him; though ho, maybe, 
cannot preach like his brother, I doubt not but bo is 
as well principled as ho, wherefore I thought it would 
bo no groat fault to give him tlio trouble to go to jail 
with the rest.” 

Nobody who road this could doubt that Scott was, 
at least, ‘'art and part" in the review, llis efforts to 
disguise himself as an Englishimui, aided by a Hrolcb 
antiquary, are divortingly futile, lie seized flin chance of 
defending his earlier works from some critiolsiiis on 
Scotch manners suggostod by the igimraiioo of Gifford. 
Nor was itdiflioultto soo that tbo author of tho review 
was also tho author of tho novel. In lalor years Tmdy 
Louisa Stuart reminded Scott that “ Old Mortality," like 
tho Iliad, had boon ascribed by clover orllies to sovei al 
hands working togothor. On Ducomhor C, IHIO, she 
wrote to him, "I found somolUing you wot of upon 
my lahloj and os I dare not take it with mo to a 
friend’s house, for fear of arousing curiosity she 
road it at once. She could not sloop afterwards, so 
much had she boon excited. "Mauso and Ouddio 
forced mo to laugh out aloud, which one Hold<mi does 
when, alone," Many of tho Scotch words “wore abso- 
lutely Hebrew" to her. She not unjustly objected to 
Olaverhouse’s uao of tho word " sontimontal " as an 
anachronism.* Sentiment, like nerves, liad not boon 
invented in Olaverliouae’s day, 

Tho pecuniary suoooss of "Old Mortality" was loss, 

* Abbotsford MSS. 
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porliapH, than might have been expected. Tho fir»t 
edition was onlyof two thousand copies. Two oditiona 
of this number wore sold in six weeks, and a third was 
printed. Coiistablo^s gallant ontorpriso of ten thou- 
Band, in ^Qiob lloy/^ throws those figures into the 
Bhadof 

Old Mortality is the first of Scott^s works in which 
ho invades history beyond tho range of wliat may bo 
called living oral tiwlition. In Wavorloy/^ and oven 
in ^*liob lioy/* ho had tho momorios of Invornahylo, 
of Miss ITairno, of many persons of tho last generation 
for his guides. In ^^Old Mortality his fancy had to 
wandor among the relics of another age, among the in- 
scribed tombs of tho Oovonantors, which are common 
in tho West Country, as in tho churchyards of Balma- 
clollan and Dairy. There tho dust of tlieso enduring 
atid courageous men, like tlial of JSossio Bell and 
Marion Gray in ilio ballad, ‘^boiks forononst tho 
sun, which sldnos on thorn from beyond the hills of 
their wanderings, while tho brown waters of the Ken 
murmur at their foot. 

Hero now in peace sweet rest wo lake, 

Once murdered for rollgloifs sake, 

says tlio epitaph on tlio flab iablo-stono, beneath the 
wind-tormentod trees of Iron Gray*^ Concerning 
tlioso Manes Presbytoriani,^ ^^Quthvlo^s and Giffau^s 
Passions,'^ and the rest, Scott had a library of rare 
volumes, full of prophecies, remarkable Providences,'^ 
angelic ministrations, diabolical poreocutlons by The 
Accuser of tho Brotliroii, -—in fact, all that Covenan- 
ters had written, or that had boon written about Oovonan- 
tors# ^^I'll tiolcloyo off a Covenantor as readily as 
old Jack could do a young Prince ; and a rare fellow he 

^ Soe in '^Skono's Btchings/' Ko* IX. 1880* 

* London, 1061. 
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is, when brought forth in Ivis true colours, ho says to 
Terry (November 12, 1816). Ho certainly was not an 
unprejudiced witness, some ton years earlier, when he 
wrote to Southey, ** You con hardly conceive the per- 
fidy, cruelty, and stupidity of these people, according 
to the accounts they have thomsolvos prosorved. Hut 
I admit I hod many prejudices instilled into mo, ns iny 
ancestor was a ICillieornnkio laan." lie used to tense 
Grahanie of “The Sabbath,*’ “but never out of his 
good humour, by praising Dundee, and laughing at the 
Covenanters.” Even ns a boy ho had been fauuHnv 
with that godly company in “the original oditloai of 
the lives of Cameron and others, by I’nlrlolc Walkor,” 
The more curious ports of those biographies wore ex- 
cised by the care of later editors, but they may all bo 
found now in the “IMographia Vrosbytoriaua ” (1827), 
published by True Jock, chief clerk to “ Looiii’ John- 
nie,” Mr. John Ballantyno.* To this work the in- 
quirer may turn, if he is anxious to soo whether Hcott’s 
colouring is correct. Tho true blue of the Covonaut is 
not dulled in tho “Biographla Preabytoriann.” 

With all those materials at his command, Scott 
was able almost to dwell In tho ago of tlio Covoiiniit! 
hence tho extraordinary life and brilliance of this, his 
first essay in fiction dealing with a rojnoto time and 
obsolete manners. His opening, though it may soom 
long and uninviting to modern rondors, is intorosfcing 
for tho sympathetic skotoh of the gentle coiisuiuptivo 
dominie. If there was any class of mou whom Sis 
Walter could not away with, it was tho race of school- 
masters, “black oattlo” whom ho neither trusted jmr 
respected. But he could make or invent oxooptiona, os 
in the uncomplaining and kindly usher of tho vorboao 
Oloishbotham. Once launched in his logond, with tho 

' True 3 ook was Mr. Stovtmsou. fils book-sliop silll oxlsts, under 
the mftntvgomont of hts boh, 
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fihootiing of tho Popinjay, )io nover faltora. Tho gal- 
lant, daxuitleaa, ovorboaring BoLhwell, tho dotir Buvioy, 
Uio Imiulful of Proftoliors, roprosoniing ovory curront of 
opinion in tiio Oovonant, tho awful figuuo of Habaldcuk 
Mucklowrath, fclio charm of goodness in Bossio MoLuro, 
aro all immortal, doathloss as Shalcspoare's mon and 
womom tndoodhcro, oven more than olsowhero, wo ad- 
miro the life which Scott breathes into his minor char- 
aotera, llalliday and Inglia, tho troopers, the child who 
loads Morton to Buvloy^s retreat in the cave, that auld 
Laird Nippy, old Milnwood (a real Laird Nippy 
was a noiglibour of Scott^s at Aahiostiel), Ailio Wilson, 
tho kind, crabbed old housokooper, generous in groat 
things, though habitually niggardly in things small. 
Most of those aro persons whom wo might still moot 
in Scotland, as wo might moot Ouddio Hoadrigg~ 
tho shrewd, tho blithe, tho faiiliful and humorous 
Ouddio. As to Mias Jonny Dennison, wo can hardly 
forgivo Soolt for making that gayest of sotiireUes hard 
and soIHsh in married life. lie is too sovoro on tho 
haiinloss and oven bonofloont raoo of coquotios, who 
briglitoji life so much, who so rapidly ^^draw up 
with tho now plough lad,^^ and who do so very lifctlo 
liarm whon all Is said. Jonny plays tho part of a leal 
and bravo lass in tho aiogo of Tilliotudlom, hunger and 
terror do not subduo her spirit, she is truo, In spito of 
many temptations, to her Ouddio, and wo doollno to bo- 
liovo that sho was untrue to his master and friend. 
Mauao, no doubt, is a caricaturo, though Wodrow 
makes ub acquainted with at least one Mauso, Joan 
Biggart, who ^^all tho winter over was oxcoodingly 
straitened In wrestling and prayer as to tho X^arliamoiit, 
and said that still that jdaco was brought boforo hor, 
Our hodgos aro broken downl^^ Analoota/^ ii. 
173.) Surely oven Dr. MoOrio must have laughed out 

loud, like Lady Louisa Stuart, when Mauso exclaims! 
cl 
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^^Noitlior will I poaco for tho Ijuldiiig of no ourlhly ! 

potshord, though it bo painted as rod as a briolc from 
the towor Bahol^ and ca^ ifcsoP a corjioral.^* JltuiHo, (w 
W6 havo said, is not more comic than horofo, a motlun* in 
that Sparta of tho Govonnnt* Tho figuro f)t Mr>rlon, i 

as usual, is not very attractive* In his review, Huotl ] 

explains tho woalcnoaa of his heroos us usually Hlnuigm’s ’ 

in tho land (Wavorloy, Lovol, Maiuioring, Oslmidl- ; 

atono), who nooclto havo ovory thing oxplni nod In tluun, 
and who aro loss roqtiirod to movo limn to ilm : 

pivofca of tho general movonioni* Bui Morton is mi 
stranger in tho land, Ilk political position in tho 1 

juste milieu is unoxciting, A schoolboy wroio l<i Mocitt 
at this time, *‘Oh, Sir Waliov, how ookW you lake tlie I 

lady from the gallant Cavalier, and give her to tho i 

crop-oarod Covenantor?'' ^ ITudmbly Scoll symim- i 

thisod with his young oritio, who longed ‘Uo ho a I 

feudal chief, and to soo his rotainors hajijiy around I 

him," But Edith Bollondon loved Morton, with tJmt 1 

love which, as she said, and ihoughl’, ‘^disturhs the | 

repose of the dead," Scott had no clioico, BenhleH, • 

Dr, McOrio might havo disapproved of so fortuimto i 

an arrangement, Tho heroine liorsolt ihm not live in | 

the memory like Di V'ornou} she does not oven live | 

like Jenny Dennison. Wo romomlior Corporal Had- I 

dlebanos bettor, the stoutest fighting man of Major I 

Bollendon'fl acquaintance; and the Indy of Tjlliotudlom I 

has admirers more numerous and more cons taut, 'j'lie I 

lovers of tho talo chiefly engage our iutorost by tho 
rare constancy of ihoir affoctions. 

Tho most disputed olmraotor is, of coiirso, that of 
Ciavorhouso, There is no doubt that, if Clavorhnuso 
had been a man of the ordinary mould, he would never 
have reckoned so many onthusiosUo friends In future 
ages. But Beauty, which makes Helen immortal, had 
J Abbotsford MSS. 
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imh «oiil on l^onny Dundoo* With that faco whicli 
limnor« might havo lovod to jiaintj and hidios to look 
npoii/^ ho Hlill conqimrB hearts from his dark corner 
above tho private ataircaso in Sir Waltor^s desorlod 
Htiidy» IXo was bravo, ho was loyal wlion all tho world 
forsook his mas tor j in that rookloss ago of rovolry ho 
looks on with tho austoro and noblo coniompt which ho 
wc^avfl in Holl among llio tippling shados of Oavaliore, 
Ho died in Iho arms of victory, but ho lives among 

TJio ohiofs of anoiont names 

Who sworo to fight and dio boueath the bannor of King Juinos, 
And ho foil in ICilllocranklo Pass, tho glory of tho Grabamos. 

Sontimont in romanco, not in history, may bo oxousod 
for pardtming tho rosi. 

Orltios of tho time, as Lady Louisa Stuart reminds 
Hir Walter, did not bcliijvo tho book was his, bocauso 
it hickod ins ^Hodious desoriptiojiB,^^ Tho doscrip* 
tions, as of tho waterfall whevo Jhirloy had his don, aro 
indeed far from tedious. Thoro is a tondoncy in 
>Scoit to (ixalt into inoniitaiuR his own grey hills, 
tho io8$6a vmlAlres as Prosper ILirimdo called tliein, 
of tho Ilordor. Put Iho horrors of such linns as that 
down which flab Dab and Davio Dinn ^^dang iho 
deiP^ aro not oxaggoratod. 

n()ld Mortality was iho last novel written by 
Rcotfc boforo tho malady which tormented his stoicism 
in 18i7-18i^0. JSvory roado* has hie own favourite, -1 
but few will place this gh)rlons tato lower than soooiul 
in tho list of his incomjjarablo romancos* 
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Tn)5 remarkable povAon^ called by the Milo of Old 
Morialiby, was well known in Scofclaud aboiib the end 
o£ ilio Iasi coniitry. Ilia real name was Hobori Paioraon. 
lie was a naiive, ii is sai<l, <>f iho parish o£ Olosoburn, 
in DninfrieH-HhirO) and jirobably a niason by profession 
~ai least oducaiod to ilio use of Ibo (tliiHob Whoihor 
family dissinisionfl, or ibo deep and ontluiHiaHMo fooling 
of supposed dutyi drovo him to leave his dwelling, and 
adopt the singular mode o£ life in whioh ho wanderod, 
like a palmer, through Hcoiliind, is not known, It 
could not bo poverty, however, which prompted hia 
jnuvnoys, for ho never accepted anything lujyond tlxo 
lioapilality which was willingly rondorod him, and 
when tjiafc was not proftored, lie always had money 
enough to provide for liis own luimblo wants, His 
personal appearanoe, and favourite, or rather solo oc- 
cupation, arc accurately described in the preliminary 
chapter of the following work, 

It is about thirty years since, or more, that the 
author mot this singular person in the churchyard of 
Bunnottar, when spending a day or two with the late 
learned and excellent clergyman, Mr. Walker, the 
minister of that parish, for the purpose of a close ox- 
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friend,” said Mr. Walker, ‘'since I have boon sovoral 
yoei's the minislor of the parish.” — ”1 am glad tt> 
hoar it,” said the Diimfriosian, "for one of my near 
relations lies buried Uioro, and Uicro is, 1 believe, a 
monumonfc over his grave. I would give half of what 
I am aught, to know if it is still in oxislonco,” — - " lie 
was one of those who perished in the Whig's VauH 
at the castle?” said the minislor; "for there are few 
southlandors besides lying in ouv churchyard, and none, 

I think, having moiminonls.”— ” Kvoii Hafl~~oven 
ano,’’ said the old Oamoronlaii, for such was Iho furuior, 
lie then laid down his spado, oast on Ids coal, 
and heartily offered lo sec the minister out of the 
moss, if ho should lose llm rest of the <?«//'« duvffuo, 
Mr. Walkor was al)lo lo reijuilo liim ainjily, in his 
opinion, by reciting Iho epitaph, which ha renioiidioriul 
by heart, 'i’ho old man was onchaiitod with ilndiug 
the memory of his graudfathor or groalrgraudfatlior 
faithfully recorded amongst tlio names of brother auf- 
forors; and I’ojocliug all other offers of roeompoiiso, 
only requested, after ho had guided hir. Walker to a 
safe and dry road, that ho would let him have a wriltoii 
copy of tho insorlption, 

It was whilst I was listening to this story, and 
looking at tho inonumout referred lo, that I saw Old 
Mortality engaged in his daily task of olnatdng and 
repairing tho ornaments and opitaplis upon the tomb. 
His appearance and oquipmont wore exactly ns de- 
scribed in the Novel, I was very desirous to see some* 
thing of a person so singular, and oxpootod to have 
done so. as ho took up his quarters with tho hospilablo 
and hboral-spiritod minlstoiv But though Mr. Walkor 
invited him up after dinner to parlako of a glass of 
spirits and water, to which ho was supposed )iot to ho 
very averse, yol he would not spoak frankly upon tho 
subject of his oooupation. Ho was in bad humour, 
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and had, according to his phraso, no freedom for con- 
vorflalion wifcli ub. 

Ilia Bjdrit liad hooii aoroly vexed by hearing, in a 
certain Aberdonian Icirlr, fcho paalmody dirootod by a 
pitoli-pipo, or fiomo aimilar inafcrumont;, which waa to 
Old Mortality tlio tthominaiion of ahomiimtions. Por- 
hapa, after all, he did not fool lumsolf at ease with liis 
company j ho might euapoct tho qitostiona aakod by 
a nortb*coiintry miniator and a young barrister to 
aavo ur moro of idle curiosity than profit. At’ any 
rate, in tlio phrase of John lluuyan, Old Mortality 
wont on hifl way, and X saw him no more. 

Tlio romarlcahlo figure and oconpatlon of this ancient 
pilgrim waa recalled io my memory by an nocoimt 
tranamittod by my friend Mr. Joseph Train, super- 
visor of excise at I)umfrioa, to whom X owe many oblb 
gations of a similar nature. Prom this, boaldos some 
otlior ciromnsiancos, among which are those of tho old 
man^s death, I learned tho particulars dosoribod in tho 
text. 1 am also informed, that tho old palmor^a fam* 
ily, in the third generation, aurvlvoa, and la highly, 
reapoctod both for talents and worth. 

While those shoetfl were passing through tho proas, 

I received tho following communication from Mr. 
Train, whoso undeviating kindness had, during tlio 
intorvala of laborious duty, colloofced its materials 
from an indubitable source, 

Uie course of my porlocHoal visits to the Glenkoni!, T 
liave bocomo Intimately acrpmlntod with llobort X’atorson, a 
son of Old Mortality, who lives la the little village of Bniraa* 
clollan; and altliougli ho is now in the 70t)i year of Ids 
age, proaorvoa ail Iho vivacity of youth*-*- has a most rotontlvo 
memory, and a mind stored wltli Information far above what 
could be expected from a person In Ids station of life. To 
1dm I am Indebted for the following pArlleulars relative to Ids 
father, and Ids descendants clown to the present time. 
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“Robert Patei’Bon, alias Old Mortivlity, wan llip hon of IViil- 
tor Paterson and Margaret Scott, who oecii|tiod the farm of 
Haggisha, in the parish of Hawick, during nearly Iho first 
half of the eighteenth century Hero Robert was horn, in the 
memorable year 1716, 

“Being the youngest son of a numerous family, he, at an 
early ago, wont to servo with an elder brulluu', nnnie<l Prnneis, 
who rented, from Sir Jolin JardiiU! of Applegarlh, a small 
tract in Coracoelde Moor, near r,a)nhmalK‘ii. During bis nssi 
donee there, lie became ae(|nainled witli Nllznlielh (Iray, 
daughter of Robert Gray, gardener to .Sir .lolitt Jardlne, 
whom ho afterwards married. Ills wife liad hoim, for a eon 
sidcrablo time, a cook-maid to ,Slr TIioinaH Rlrkpalrlck of 
Closobnrn, who proonred for her hushami, from lliu Dnko of 
Qunonsborry, an advantiigeoiis lease of Ihii fi'enslom' ijnarry 
of Gatelowhrlgg, in tlio parish of Morton. Here hu built ti 
house, and had as much laud as kept a liorso and cow. My 
informant cannot say, with corlalnly, llio year in which his ' 
father took up Ids residence at flalolowhrlgg, but ho Is sum It 
must have been only a sliort limo prior to the year 17.1(1, ns, 
during the memorable frost in 17.10, ho says Ids inollutr mill 
resided in the service of Sir 'riiomaa Klrkpalrh-fc. IVheii the 
Highlanders wore returning from ICnglaml on I heir rontn to 
Glasgow, In the yonr 1 7.16-0, they plundered Mr. Palorson’# 
house nt Gatelowhrlgg, and carried him a prisoner as far as 
GIcnbnok, merely boenuso ho said to one of the straggling 
army, that their retreat might have hoon ('aslly foroseoii, ns tho 
strong arm of the Lord was evidently raised, not only ngalnat 
tho bloo<ly and wicked house of , Stewart, but against all wlio 
attempted to support tho nboinlnnblo horoslos of the OlmroU ' 
of Rome. From this clroumstanco It appears that Old Mor- 
tality had, oven nt that early poriml of Ids life, irahlliad tlm 
religious enthusiasm by which ho afterwards bocarao so mueh 
distingtdshcd. 

“The religious soot called Illll-mon, or Camoronluns, was , 
at tliat time raucli noted for austerity and devotion, in imita- 
tion of Cameron(i),> their founder, of wlioio tonots Old Mortal- 

1 See Editor’s Notes at the end of the Volnmo. •Wlierevor a 
Bimflnr reforonoo occurs, tho reader will understand that the name ' 
uiroction applies, 
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ity became ci most strenuous supporter. He made frequent 
journeys into Galloway to attend their conventicles, and oc- 
casionally carried with him gravestones from his quarry at 
Gatelowbrigg, to keep in remembrance the righteous whose 
dust had been gathered to their fathers* Old Mortality was 
not one of those religious devotees, who, although one eye is 
seemingly turned towards heaven, keep the other steadfastly 
fixed on some sublunary object. As his enthusiasm increased, 
hla journeys into Galloway became more frequent; and he 
gradually neglected even the common prudential duty of pro- 
viding for his offspring. From about the year 1768, he ne- 
glected wholly to return from Galloway to hia wife and five 
children at Gatelowbrigg, which induced her to send her eld- 
est son Walter, then only twelve years of age, to Galloway, in 
search of his father. After traversing nearly the whole of 
that extensive district, from the Nick of Benneorie to the Fell 
of Banillion, he found him at last working on the Cameronian 
monuments, in the old kirkyard of Kirkchrist, on the west 
side of the Dee, opposite the town of Kirkcudbright. The 
little wanderer used all the influence in his power to induce 
his father to return to his family ; but in vain, Mrs, Paterson 
sent even some of her female children into Galloway in search 
of their father, for the same purpose of persuading him to re- 
turn home ; but without any success. At last, in the summer 
of 1768, she removed to the little upland village of Balmaclcl- 
lan, in the Glenkens of Galloway, where, upon the small 
pittance derived from keeping a little school, she supported 
her nximevous family in a respectable manner. 

<< There is a small monumental stone in the farm of the 
Caldon, near the House of the Hill, in Wigtonshire, which is 
highly venerated as being the first erected, by Old Mortality, 
to the memory of several persons who fell at that place in 
defence of their religious tenets in the civil war, in the reign 
of Charles Second.^ 

*<From the Caldon, the labours of Old Mortality, in the 
course of time, spread over nearly all the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. There are few churchyards in Ayrshire, Galloway, or 
Dumfries-shire, where the work of his chisel is not yet to he 

1 " The house was stormed by a Captain Orchard or TJrquhart, 
who was shot in the attack.” 
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seen. It h easily difitlngniHlied from tho work of luiy oihor 
artist by the primitive rudoiiess of tlio oinblems of d<Milb» ami 
of the inacriptione whioh adoim the ill-formed blocks of Ida 
oreotion. This task of repairing and orooting gruvcBtoiu‘ai 
practised without foe or reward, was tlm only osleitsiblo cm-* 
ploymont of this singular person for upwards of forty years. 
The door of every Gainer onian’s house was indeed ojuu) to 
liim at all times when lie olioso to enter, und be wnu gladly 
received as an inmate of the family ; but ho did not iuvari* 
ably accept of these olvllitios, as may bo soon by ihc following 
account of bis frugal oxiionses, found, amongst ollmr little 
papers, (some of which I have likewise in my possession,) 1» 
his pockot«book after his doallu 

Gatehouse of fled, 4th Fehrwtn/t 1700. 

KOniiJKT PATEUSON MAIUJAUVU’ OHUYHTAr.K. 

To dryq Lodgingo for sovou weeks, , . . * JC 0 •! 1 


To Pour Auchlot of Ait Monh 0 0 4 

To 6 Lipplos of Potatoos, 0 10 

To Lout Money at the time of Mr. HoiiVs Harm- 

mout, 0 0 0 

To 3 Chappins of Yell wltli Sandy tlio Keel- 

man,! 0 0 0 


X.O IS 0 

Rocolved In part, . . 0 10 0 

Unpaid, . . . X.o"" o"li 

^<Thi8 Btatomont shows the religious wamloror to Imvo lieen 
very poor in his old ago? but he was so more by choice limn 
through necessity, as at the period boro alluded to, Ids chil- 
dren wore all comfortably situated, and woro most anxious to 
keep their father at homo, but no entreaty could induce him 
to alter his of life. lie travelled from one cliurcli* 

yard to another, mounted on his old wlilto pony, till the last 
day of his existence, and died, as you have cluscrlbed, at 
Jiankhill, near Loekorby, on the 14th February, 1801, in the 

! "A well-known humourist, still alive, popularly called by the 
name of Old Koolybags, who dealt in the kool or chalk with wJiich 
farmers mark thoir ilocks/^ 
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8Glh ycftr of hlo a|i(o. An aoon nn hie body was found, inti* 
inntion WAN sont io bin Bonn at Balmaclollan ; but from the 
dt^itii of tho Huow at llmt timo, tlio lottor communicating 
tho j)ArtiuuhirB of h\n donlh was so long dotalnod by the way, 
tliat tlu3 roauUus of llio pilgrim wore inlcvrcd bofovo any of 
Ilia rclaiious could arrive nt Bankbill. 

following is an oxacb copy of the account of his 
funeral uxpensos, — the original of which I Imvo in my 
poaBCBslon ; — 

^‘Momornndum of tho Funrnl Charges of llobort Paterson, 
who dyed at Bankhlil on tho Mth day of February, 1801. 


To a Coffou, X.o 12 0 

To Munting for do 0 2 8 

To a Shirt; for him, 006 

To a pair of Cotton Stockings 0 2 0 

To Broad at tho Fouural, . 0 2 0 

To ChlHO at ditto, 080 

To 1 pint Umno 046 

To I ))int AVlilsklo 040 

To a man going to Annan, 0 2 0 

To tlio grave digor, 0 10 

To Llimon for a shoot to liim 0 2 8 


X.2 1 10 

Taken off him when dead, . . 1 7 0 

X,0 14 4 

»Tho abovo account is autbonticated by tho son of tho 
dcccaaed. 

**My friend was pvovonted by indisposition from oven 
going lo Bankhlil to attend tho funeral of his father, which I 
regret very iiuudi, ns ho is not awavo in what churchyard ho 
wart Interred. 

<< For the purpose of erecting a small monumont to his mem- 
ory, T have mado every possible enquiry, wherovor 1 thought 
there was the least chance of finding out whore Old Mortality 
was laid j but I have done so in vain, as h!s death Is not regis* 
terod In tho soHslnn-book of any of tho neighbouring parishes. 
T am sorry to think, tliat in all probability, this singular porsbn, 
who spent so many years of his lengthened existence in striv- 
ing with his chisel and mallet to perpotuato tho memory of 
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many loss dosorviiig llian himself, iniisl roitmin ovon wUlioiil 
a single stone to mark out Uio rcsling ])lneu of liis lunrlul 
remains. 

“Old Mortality liad three sons, Uohorl, "WnUpr, niul 
Joliiii the former, as 1ms boon already menlluned, lives In (he 
village of Bnlmnclollan, in comfortable olrcmnslnneea, niitl is 
much respected by his neighbours. Waller died HovernI years 
ago, leaving bohind him a family now respuclahly Hitnaled in 
this point. John went to Ainoriea in llio year 1770, and, 
after various turns of fortune, settled at liaUimore.'' 

Old Nol luineoK is said to liavo loved an iiiiioreul 
jest, (See Captain Hodgson’s Memoirs) {a). Old Mor- 
tnlily somowhal rosomhled the I’roleelnv in Ihis I urn 
to festivity. Like Master Hileiice, he Imd heon nieiry 
twice and onco in his time; hut oven liis jests were of 
a melancholy and soimlchral nature, and soinetlnics 
attended with inconvonionco to lilinself, as will npjK'ur 
from the following anecdote : — 

The old man was at one tiiuo following his wonted 
oooupalion of repairing the tombs of the martyrs, in 
the churchyard of Glirthon, and Iho sexton of the par- 
iah was plying his kindred task at no small dislanco. 
Some roguish uroliins wore sporting near Dunn, and hy 
their noisy gambols disturbing the old men in tliidr 
sorions occupation. 'J'ho moat petulant of Ilia jnvonilo 
party wore two or tbroo boys, grandchildren of a person 
well known by tho name of Cooper Climont. Tliis 
artist enjoyed almost a monopoly in Glrthon and (he 
noiglibouring parishes, for making and selling Indlos, 
canps, biokors, bowls, spoons, cogues, and Ironcluirs, 
forjned of wood, for the wso of the country people. It 
must bo noticed, that nolwithstanding tho oxcollonco of 
the Cooper’s vossols, tlioy woro apt, when now, to 
impart a reddish tinge to whatever liquor was put Into 
them, a ciroumslanco not nncoininon in like ensoH, 

Tho grandchildren of this dealer In wooden work 
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look it into thoir lioad io aak tlio aoxton what \m ho 
could iioHttibly inako of tho numorotiB fragtnonts of old 
cofhna svhich wcro Ihtown up in oponing now gmvos. 
^^I)o you not kuoWj*^ said Old Mortality, ‘Hhat ho 
soils thorn to your gmndfuthoiv who makos thorn into 
spoons, tronohora, hiokors, bowioa, and bo forth? ** At 
this nssoriion, tho youthful groui) broke up in groat 
confusion and disguBt^ on roflocting how many moals 
they Imd oaten out of dishoB which, by Old Moriality^B 
account, wore only fit to bo uaod at a banquot of witches 
or of glioulos» I'lioy carried llio tidings homo, ^Yholl 
many a dinner was spoiled by tho loathing which tho 
intolllgonco imparted; for tho account of tho inatorials 
was supposed to explain tho reddiah lingo which, ovon 
In tho days of tho Ooopor^s famo, had soomoJ soiuo- 
what HU8pioions» I'ho waro of Cooper 01 i moat was 
rojoctod in hori'or, much to tho bonoflt of his rivals 
tho muggers, who dealt in oarthonwavo* Tho man of 
oiitty-spnon and ladle saw his trade interrupted, and 
loarnod tho reason, by his (luondam customers coming 
upon him in wrath to rotuvn tho goods winch woro 
coinpoaod of such unhallowed materials, and domaud 
repay mont of fchoir money* In this disagrooablo pro- 
dicamont, tho forlorn artist cited Old Mortality into a 
court of juBtico, whoro ho proved that tho wood ho used 
in his trade was that of tho Htnvos of old winoqiipos 
bought from smugglers, with whom tho country thon 
abouiidod, a oircuniBianco which fully accountod for 
tholr imparting a colour to their coutouta* Old Mor- 
tality himself made tlm fullest declaration, that )\o had 
no otlior purpoflo ijnnaking the assortion, than toohook 
tho potulaiico of tho cliildron. But it is easier to take 
away a good uatne than to rostovo it. Ooopor Climont's 
huflinoss continued to languish, and, ho died in a state 
of poverty. 
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W)ty HookH ho with unwoftrlod toil 
Throui^h doRth*ii dim waIIcb to mgo his way, 
lire! Aim luH long-u«Korto<l opoll, 

And load oblivion into day? 

LANQlIOnNK, 

" Moht rouilovH,’’ flays tho Manufioripl. of Mr. rattio- 
80U, " uniwl have witnoesod with doliglit tho joyous , 
burst which attends tho dismissing of a village 
soliool on a fine summor ovoning. Tlio buoyant 
spirit of childhood, repressed with so lunch difll- 
culty during the tedious hours of discipline, may 
thou bo soon to explode, as it wore, in shout and 
song and frolic, ns the little urchins join in groups 
on their playground, and arrange their matches of 
sport for the ovoning. But there is one individual 
who partakes of tho relief aflbrdod by tho moment 
of dismission, whoso feelings are not so obvious to 
the eye of tho spectator, or so apt to rocoivo his 
aynipathy. ’ I moan the teacher himself, who, j 
stunned with the hum, and sud'oeatod with the/ 
closouoss of his schoolroom, has spent tho whole i 
day (himsolf against a host) in controlling potu-. 
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lance, exciting indifference to action, striving to 
enlighten stupidity, and labouring to soften ob** 
, stinacy ; and whose very powers of intellect have 
been confounded by hearing the same dull lesson 
repeated a hundred times by rote, and only varied 
by the various blunders of the reciters, Even the 
flowers of classic genius, with which his solitary 
fancy is most gratified, have been rendered de- 
graded, in his imagination, by tlieir connection 
with tears, with errors, and with punishment; so 
that the Eclogues of Virgil and Odes of Horace 
are each inseparably allied in association with the 
sullen figure and monotonous recitation of some 
blubbering schoolboy. If to these mental dis- 
/ tresses are added a delicate frame of body, and 
a mind ambitious of some higher distinction than 
that of being the tyrant of childhood, the reader 
may have some slight conception of the relief which 
a solitary walk, in the cool of a fine summer even- 
ing, affords to the head which has ached, and the 
nerves which have been shattered, for so many hours, 

. in plying the irksome task of public instruction, 

" To me these evening strolls have been the hap- 
piest hours of an unhappy life ; and if any gentle 
reader shall hereafter find pleasure in perusing these 
lucubrations, I am not unwilling he should know 
that the plan of them has been usually traced in 
those moments, when relief from toil and clamour, 
combined with the quiet scenery around me, has 
disposed my mind to the task of composition. 

" My chief haunt, in these hours of golden leisure, 
is the banks of the small stream, which, winding 
through a * lone vale of green bracken,* passes in 
front of tbe village school-house of Gandercleugh. 
For the first quarter of a mile, perhaps, I may be 
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disLurbud from my meditations, in order to return 
the Horaiio, or dolfud bonnet, of sucli strngglein 
among iny inipils as flsli for trouts or minnows in 
tlie little brook, or sock rnslies and wild-Ilowors by 
its margin. But beyond tho space I have men- ' 
tionod, tlio juvonilo anglers do not, after sunset, 
voluntarily extend their oxcursiona. The cause is, 
that farther up tho narrow valley, and in a recess 
which suein.s scooped out of tho side of tho stoop 
heathy bank, there is a deserted burial-ground, 
which tho little cowards are fearful of approach- 
ing in tho twilight. To mo, however, tho place 
has an inexpressible charin. It has been long tho 
favourite termination of my walks, and, if my kind 
])atron forgets not his promise, will (and probably 
at no very distant day) bo my final resting-place 
after my mortal pilgri)imgo, * 

" It is a spot which possesses all tho solemnity 
t)f feeling attached to a burial-ground, without ex- 
citing tliOHo of a more uuphsasing dosoriptioii. 
Ifaving boon very little used for many years, tho 
few liilloeks which rise above the level plain are 
covered with tho same short velvet turf, Tho 
monuments, of which there are not above seven 
or eight, are halt sunk in the ground, and over- 
grown with moss. No newly orootod tomb disturbs 
tho sober soroiiity of our rofloctions by reminding 
us of recent calamity, and no rank-springing grass 
forco.s upon our imagination the rocollootion that it 

i hfj il/r, JcdtiUah ClMholham. ---ThAt I ko|>b iny plight 
in iIiIh inolAncImly nmUor with )ny dccoAflod aiul lainpntocl frioml, 
Appodroth from ii ImndHoino hcndflloiJO, oroctod at my proper 
rhnrgoa in IhiH apot, honriiig tho imino luul culling; of J^otor 
I'nttlORon, with tho (Into of Iifu nativity and scpulturoi together 
alHo with a tonllmony of hlft morlu, attoitod by myeoU, m hi» 
BUporlor and patron. *^iT. 0, 
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owes its dai’k luxuriance to the foul niid fostoring 
romuants of morlalitj' wliicli foniioiit boinjalli. 'J'lio 
daisy which sprinldofl the .sod, and tlm hai'oholl whioli 
hangs over it, derive their pure nouriHhiuunt from 
the dew of heaven, and thoir growth imprc.sH«‘.H us 
with no degrading or disgusting rocollections. 1 loath 
has indeed Loon hero, and its traces are Lehtro uh ; 
but they are softened and deprived of tlioir honor 
by our distance from the period when they luivo 
, been first impressed. Those wlio sleep Innieath 
1 are only connected with us by the relleetiou tliat 
; tlioy have once boon what wo now are, atid that, 
as tlmir relics are now idoutiliod witli their mother 
eartli, ours shall, at some future period, undergo blio 
same transformation. 

" Yet, altliough Uie moss has been collected on 
the most modern of those humble tombs during fotir 
generations of mankind, the memory of some of 
those who sleep beneath thorn is still hold in r«v(!« 
rent remorahrance. It is true that upon the largest, 
and to an antiquary the most iuler'osting, monument 
of the group, which bear's tiro effigies of a doughty 
knight in Iris hood of mail, with his shield hanging 
on his breast, the armorial hearings are defaced hy 
time, and a few worn-out letters may bo road at 
the pleasure of the dooiirhoror, Dm. Johan - - » dc 
ITaml, - - « or Johan -~-de iMinel » - - . And it is 
also true, that of another toml), richly sculptured 
with an ornamental cross, mitre, and pastoral stalT, 
tradition can only aver tlrab a certain naraeloss 
bishop lies interred there. But upon other two 
stones, which lie beside, may still bo read In rude 
prose, and ruder rhyme, the history of those who 
sleep beneath them. They belong, wo arc assured 
by the epitaph, to the class of persecuted Proshy- 
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teriftiifi who affovdod a molancholy fluhject for his- 
tory ill tho timos of Uharlcs II. and his siiccossor. i 
In I'oUiruiug from Lho liattlc of Pontlaud Hills (3) 
a parly of llio insurgonts had boon attackod in this 
glon by a small dolachinont of lho king's troops, 
imd throo or four oithov killod in lho skirmish, or 
shot aftoij being made pvisonors, as robola takon 
with arms in their hamls. The peasantry con- 
tinued to attach to the tombs of those victims of 
prelacy an honour which they do not render to 
more splendid mausoleums ; and when they point 
them out to their sons, and narrate the fate of the 
sufferers, usually conclude by exhorting them to bo 
ready, should times call for it, to resist to the death 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty, like their 
bravo forefathers. 

“Although I am far from venerating the pecu- 
liar tenets assorted hy those who call thoqasolvos 
the followers of those men, and whoso intolerance 
and imr row-mi ndod bigotry aro at loost as conspicu- 
ous os their devotional zeal, yet it is without de- 
preciating the memory of those sufferers, many 
of whom united the independent sentiments of a 
Ifampdon with tho sulforing zeal of a Hooper or 
Latimer. On the other liand, it would bo unjust 
to forgot that many oven of those who had been 
most aotivo in crushing what they conceived tho re- 
bollious and seditious sjiirit of those unhappy wan- 
derers, displayed themselves, when called upon to 
suffer for their political and religious opinions, tho < 
same daring and devoted zeal, tinctured, in their ; 
case, with chivalrous loyalty, as in the former with 
ropublioau enthusiasm. It has often boon remarked 

^ tTHmoii, Sovonlh king of Scotland of that nnmo, niul Socond 
acoonilug to tlio numorallon of tho kingo of 1Snglnnd.~J. 0 
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of the Scottish character tluit the sluljliortnicfm 
[ with which it is moulded sliows moat to lulviiiiln^'O ' 
; in adversity, when it seems akin to the native syoa- 
[ more of their hills, which scorns to h(! biiisHcd in 
' its mode of growth oven by the iiifhionco c»t tlu! 2'i'e- 
vailing wind, bub, shooting its branch(!H with (!i[ntil 
boldness in every direction, shows no weather-side 
t to tho storm, and may be brokon, Init (;uu never b() 

' bonded. It must bo understood that J sjieak of iny 
countrymen ns they fall under iny own olmervation. 
When in foreign countries, I have Iksuh informed 
that they are more docilo, Jhit it is time to return 
from this digression. 

“One summer ovoning, as in a stroll such ns t 
have described, I ni»proachod this deserted luaiiHiou 
of tho dead, I was somewhat surprised to hear 
sounds distinct from those which uflually soothe its 
solitude, tho gentle chiding, namely, of tlie Imiolc, 
and the sighing of tho wind in tho lioughs of three 
gigantic ash-trocs, which mark the cometery. 'I’lio 
clink of a hammer was, on this occasion, distinctly 
heard ; and I entertained some alarm that a Jiumdi- 
dike, long meditated by tho two in-oprietors whoso 
estates wore divided by my favojirito brook, was 
about to be drawn up the glen, in order to substi- 
tute its rectilinear deformity for tlio graceful wind- 
ing of tho natural boundary,^ As I apjiroachod, T 

> I (loom flfltlingtlml tlio roador olioulij lio njijirtaod llml l)i[« 
limitary lioiitulary betwooii iho cotituniiitKiuo liorltniilo nruporly 
of lus honour tho Irfilii^J3lsiidoroloiigh. niul liii honour tho 
Iinitd of Quaodub, was to Imvo boon In fashion nn nywr, or 
rather mwM, of uiiccmonlod granite, eallod by tho vulgar a“ dry- 
8tanodyko,''8urmonntod, or (joimhI, ceipits vMdi, {. e., with a sod- 
turf, Truly tlioir honours foil Into discord concorning two 
roods of marshy ground near tho eovo callotl tlio Ilodrnl’s Jlolld, 
and tho controvorsy, having some yonts bygone boon romovod 
from boforo tho judges of the land (with whom It abode long). 
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Wftfi agronahly undocoivod. An old mtvn was floated 
‘xipnii the monunumt of the Hlaughtorod J’roflby- 
lerians, and busily omployisd in dcoponing, with his 
chiflol, the loltors of the inscriiibiou, which, announ- 
cing in floriptuml language the promised blessings 
of futurity to bo the lot of the filaiu, a.uathojnntisG(;l 
tho imu'deroi'fl with corresponding viofcheo. A 
i)luo bonnot of unusual diinoiiHions covorod tiio gray 
liairfl of the pious workman. Itis dross was a large 
old-fnahionod coat of tho coarso clotii callod'hod- 
diu-groy,’ usually worn by tho oldor peasants, with 
witistcoat and brooches of tho sanioj and tho whole 
sriit, though still in dccout repair, had obviously 
seen a train of long service. Strong clouted shoos 
studded witli hohiiails, and ' gramochos’ or ' loggins’ 
made of thick black cloth, completed his oquipmoiit. 
lloaido him, fed among tho graves a pony, tho com- 
panion of his journey, whoso extreme whitonosa, ns 
well as its iirojeoting hones and hollow oyos, iudi-, 
oated its anti(iuity. tt was liaruossod in tho most 
simple maimer, witli a pair of hvanks, a hair lotlior, 
or hallov, and a ‘ sunk,’ or cushion of straw, instead 
of bridle and saddle. A canvas pouch hung around 
tlio nook of tho animal, — tor tho purpose, probably, 
of containing tho rider's tools and anything else ho 
might have occasion to carry with him. Although 
I hud never soon the old man hoforo, yob from tho 
singularity of his omployinonb, and tho stylo of his 
(Ujuipago, I liad no cUfliouIty in rocognising a roU- 
gioua iUnorant whom X had often heard talked of, 
and who was known in various parts of Scotland by 
tlio title of (.lliljtotality,^ 

“■Wlioro this man^was born, or what was his 

ovon imto tlio Groat City ot London iind tho Afifloinbly of t)io 
NobloH ihoroin, luj ab I may 6i\yi adhuc in 0. 
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real name, I have never been able to learn ; nor 
are the motives which made him desert his honns 
aird adopt the erratic mode of life which ho inu'sucd, 
known to me except very generally. According to 
the belief of most people, ho was a native of eitlmr 
the country of Dumfries or (Inllowny ami lineally 
descended from some of those champions of Iho 
Covenant whoso deeds and suirorings wore his 
favourite theme. Ho is said to have held, at ono 
period of his life, n small moorland farm ; hut, 
whether frojn pecuniary losses, or domestic misfor- 
tune, ho had long renounced that and every otllor 
gainful calling. In the language of .Soriiitiire, ho 
left his house, his homo, and his kindred, and wan- 
dered about until the day of his death, a period of 
nearly thirty years. 

“During this long pilgrimage the pious onthusiast 
regulated his circuit so ns annually to visit tlm 
graves of the untorlunato Covenanters who suiTered 
by the sword, or by the executioner, during tin* 
reigns of the two last monarchs of the Shnvart 
lino. These are most numerous in tho western 
districts of Ayr, Calloway, and Dumfries | hut thoy 
are also to ho found in other parts of Scotland, 
wliorevor the fugitives had fought, or fallen, or suf- 
fered by military or civil execution. Their tombs 
are often apart from all human habitation, in Iho 
remote moors and wilds to whicli the wanderers 
had fled for concealment. But wherever tlioy ex- 
isted, Old Mortality was sure to visit them when 
his annual round brought them within his roach. 
In tlie most lonely recesses of the mountains, the 
moor-fowl shooter has boon often surprised to find 
him busied in cleaning the moss from the grey 
stones, renewing with his chisel the half-dofacod 
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i insoripLionfl, and repairing llio ombloins of dcaLh 
I with wliich thoflo siiajilo niouuments are usually 
1 adornocl. Motives of the most sincere, though fan- 
ciful, devotion induced the old man to dedicate so 
many years of oxistoiioo to perform lliia tribute to 
the memory of the docoasod warriors of the church. 
Ho coiisidorod himself as fulfilling a sacred duty 
while ronowing to the eyes of posterity the decay- 
ing ombloins of tlio zoal and sufrorliigs of tlioir 
forefathers, and thereby trimming, as it wore, tho 
boaoou-light whioh was to warn hituro gonoratious 
to (Jotond their roligion oven unto blood. 

"In all his wandoriiigs tho old pilgrim novor 
scorned to need, or was known to accept, pecuniary 
assistance. It is true, his wants wove vory few ; for 
whoroYor ho wont, ho found ready quartors in tho 
house of some Oamoroniau of his own soot, or of 
some othor ridigious porsoii. Tho hospitality which 
was rovcsroutially paid to him ho always acknow- 
ledged by repairing tho gravestones (it thoro existed 
any) l)olonging to tho family or ancestors of his 
liriHt. As tho wanderer was usually to ho soon bent 
on tliis pious task within tho procincts of somo 
country churchyard, or roclincd on tho solitary 
tomlmtouo among tho hoabh, disturbing the plover 
and tho blackcock with tho clink of his chisel and 
mallet, with liis old whito pony grazing by his side, 
lui aetpiirod, from his convorso among tho doad, tho 
popular appellation of Old Mortality. 

" The chametor of such a man could have in it 
little connoctiou ovon with innocent gaioty. Yob, 
among those of his own religious persuasion, ho is 
reported to have boon oheorful Tho doscondants of 
persecutors, or those whom ho supposed guilty of 
entertaining similar tenets, and tho sooffors at re- 
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ligion by 'whom ho •was sonieliincs assailed, lie 
usually termed tlio generation of vipers, (yonvor- 
siug with others he was grave and scnlentictus, not 
without a cast of severity. But lie is said never to 
have been observed to give way to violent passion, 
excepting upon one occasion, when a iniscliiovous tru- 
ant-boy defaced with a stone the nose of a <jherub’s 
face which the old man was engaged in retouch- 
ing, I am in general n sparer of the rod, not- 
withstanding the maxim* of Solomon, for which 
schoolboys have little reason to thank liis memory ; 
but on this occasion I deemed itproptU' to show t^mt 
I did not hate the child. —‘But 1 must return to the 
circumstances attending my. first interview with 
this interesting enthusiast. ' 

'* In accosting Old Mortality, I did not fail to ])ay 
respect to his years and his principles, hegiuniug 
my address by a rospoclM apology for interrupting 
Ills labours. The old man intorniitUMl tlie optsra- 
tion of the chisel, took off his spoetacles and wijicd 
them, then, replacing them on Ins nose, acknow- 
ledged my courtesy l)y a suitable return. Ihmou- 
raged by his affability, I intruded upon him some 
guostions concerning the sufferers (»u whoso monu- 
I ment he was now employed. To talk of the exploits 
j of the Covenantors was the delight, as to nspair their 
! monuments was the business, of his life. Ho was 
profuse in the communication (jf all the Juiinito in- 
formation wliich ho had colhicted coneorning them, 
their wars, and their wanderings. One woubl almost 
have supposed ho must have liqon their contempo- 
rary, and have actually beheld the passagoB which 
Jio related, so much had ho identified Ids feelings 
and opinions with theirs, and so much had his nar- 
ratives the oircmnstantiality of an eye-witness. 
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'“Wo,’ ho said, in a tono of exultation, — 'm 
arc the only tnio Wliigs. Carnal men have assumed 
tlmt trium])]iant appellation, following him whoso 
kingdom is of this world. Whioh of them would 
sit six hours on a wot hillsido to hoar a godly ser- 
mon ? I trow an hour o’t wad staw thorn. Thoy 
are ne’er a hair better than them that sUamcna to 
take upon thomsells the persecuting name of bludo- 
thirsty Tories. Solf-scokers all of tliom, strivors 
after wealth, powor, ai].d worldly ambition, and 
forgotters alike of what hoS 'beon droo’d and done 
by the mighty men who stood in tho gap in the 
great day of wrath, Nao wonder thoy dread tho 
acoomplislimont of what was spoken by the mouth 
of tlie worthy Mr. Podeq (that precious servant of 
tho Lord, none of whoso words fell to the ground), 
tliat tho French monzies^ sail rise as fast in the 
glens of Ayr, and tho konns of Galloway, as over 
tho Ilighlandmoii did in 1677 ( 4 ). And now thoy 
are gripping to tho bow and to tho spear, when they 
suld be mourning for a sinfu’ land and a broken 
covonant.’y 

“ Soothing tho old man by lotting his peculiar 
opinions pass without contradiction, and anxious to 
prolong conversation with so singular a olmraoler, 
I prevailed upon liim to accept that ho.sjiitality 
whioh Mr. Oleishbotham is always willing to extend 
to those who need it. In our way to tho school- 
master’s house, wo called at tho Wallace Inn, where 
I was iirotly certain T should find my patron about 
that liour of thoiivQning. After a courteous intor- 
chango of civilities, 'Old Mortality was, with diffi- 
culty, prevailed upon to join his host in a single 

^ Probably monsitcuf^e. It would Beam tlmt tide wnn iipokon 
during tho of iuvuuluu from 
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were the objects of his caro are hastening, like all 
earthly memorials, into ruin or deoiiy. 

"My readers will of counso understaml that in 
embodying into one coinpresHod uiirralive luany^ of 
the anecdotes which I had the advimtago of doriviiig 
from Old Mortality, I have bison far fi’om iidoi»Lijig 
either his stylo, his opinions, or oven his facts, so fur 
as they appear to liavo been distorted liy party pre- 
judice. I have endeavoured to correct or verily 
them from the most authentic souriies of tradition 
afforded by the representatives of either party, 

"On the part of the I’resbyterians, I liave con- 
sulted sucli moorland farmers from the western 
districts as, by the kindness of their landlords, or 
otherwise, liavo been able, during the late general 
change of property, to retain possession of fclio gra- 
isings on which their grandsims fed their Hocks and 
herds. I must own that of late days .T have found 
this a limited source of information. I have, there- 
fore, called in the supplementary aid of those mod- 
est itinerants whom the scrupulous civility of our 
ancestors denominntod travelling merchants, but 
whom, of late, accommodating ourselves, in this ns 
in more material particulars, to the feelings and 
sentiments of our more wealthy neighbours, we have 
learned to call packmen or pedlars. 'J.'o coputry 
weavers travelling in hopes to got rid of their win- 
ter wob, but more especially to tailors, who — from 
their sedentary profession, and the necessity, in our 
country, of exorcising it by temporary residence in 
the families by whom they are employed — may ho 
oonsidorod as possessing a complete register of rural 
traditions, I have boon indebted for many illustra- 
tions of the narratives of Old Mortality, much in the 
taste and spirit of the original. 
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" I hftd inoi’o lUnicuUy in finding materials for 
covroctiug tlio tone of partiality which evidently 
pervaded those 0tore.s of traditional learning, in 
order that I might bo enabled to present an unbi- 
assed picture of the manners of that unhappy period, 
and, at the same time, to do justice to the merits of 
botli parties. But I Imvo boon ouabled to q^ualify 
the narratives of Old Mortality and his Oamoronian 
friends by the reports of more than one descendant 
of airoiont and honourable families, who, theinsolvos 
decayed into the humble vale of life, yet look 
proudly back on the period when their ancestors 
fought and fell in behalf of the exiled house of 
Stewart. I may even boast right revoroud autho- 
rity on the same score ; for more than one nonjuring 
bishop, whoso authority and income wore upon as 
apostolical a scale ns tlio greatest aboininator of 
lipiscopacy could well desire, have deigned, while 
partaking of the humble cheer of the Wallace Inn, 
to furnish mo with information corrective of the 
facts which I learned from others. There are also 
hero and there a Inird or two, who, though they 
shrug their shoulders, profess no groat shame in 
their fathers having served in the persecuting squa- 
drons of liarlshall (s) and Olavorhouso. From the 
gamokoopors of those gentlemen, — an olfioo the 
most apt of any^othor to become hereditary in such 
families — I have also contrived to collect mucli 
valuable information. 

" Upon tlio whole, T can hardly fear that at this 
time, in describing the o})Oi’ation which thoir oppo- 
sUc principles produced upon the good and bad men 
of both partiofl, X can bo suspected of moaning in- 
sult or injustice to either. If rooollection of former 
injuries, extra-loyalty, and contempt and hatred of 
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their adversaries pTOdiicod rigour and tyranny in 
the one party, it will hardly bo denied, on tho other 
hand, that if the zeal for (lod's house did not out 
up the conventiclors, it devoured at least, t{) imi- 
tate the phrase of Dryden, no sniall portion of their 
loyalty, sober sense, and good-breeding. "Wo may 
safely hope that the souls of the bravo and sineoro 
on either side have long looked down with surjirisu 
and pity upon the ill-approoiatcd mtitivoH wlindi 
caused their mutual hatred and hostility while in 
this valley of darkness, blood, and tears. I’lmco to 
their memory ! Lot us think of them na the heroine 
of our only Scottish tragedy entreats bur lord to 
think of her departed siro ! — 

Oh, rako not up tlio nihcs of our fathura I 

Implacable rcBonlmont was lliclr orinio. 

Anti griovoiw has the expiation hcoi)." 
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BinninoiJ mi Juuitlroil liorao by bronk ot day, 

To wait our ploiumio at tho citHtlo gntoH. 

Dowjlas, 

tJNDBK the roigti of tlie laeb Stowarte, thoro was an 
anxious wish on bho jaark of Govemmonfc ko ooun- 
toracfc, by ovory moans in thoiv power, tho storiot or 
puritanical spirit which had boon the ohiof eharac- 
toristic of tho ropublioaa Govornraoiit, and to revive 
those feudal institutions which united the vassal to 
the liege lord, and both to the Crown, i’rcciuont 
nmstors and assomljlies of tho people, l)oth fur mili- 
tary exercise and for sports and pastimes, were 
appointed by autliority. Tho interfoTOnoo, in tho 
latter case, was imjiolitio, to say tho least; for, as 
usual on such occasions, the consciences which woi'e 
at first only scrupulous, became condriued in thoir 
opinions, instoad of giving way to tho terrors of 
autliority ; and tho youth of both soxos, to whom tho 
pipe and tabor in England, or tho bagpipe in Scot- 
land, would have boon in thorasolves an irrosistiblo 
temptation, wore enabled to sot thorn at doftanco, 
froin tlio jjroucl consciousnoss that thoy wore, at 
tho same time, rosisLing an Act of Oouuoil. To com- 
pel men to danco aiul bo merry by authority, has 
raroly succoodod ovou on board of slave-ships, whore 
it was formorly somotimos attempted, by way of 
inducing tho wretched captives to agitato thoir 
limbs and restore the circulation, during the few 
a 
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minutes they were pennittod to onjoy tho fi’osli uir 
upon deck. The rigoui' of tlio Htri<;t {vulviiiislH 
increased, in proportion to the wislics of Iho (lovcvn" 
I ment that it should bo rolaxcd. A judoiciil oltHor- 
1 vance of tho Sabbatli, —a supcrcihouH (jondomnation 
j of all manly pastimes and liurinloss romvutioiiH, ns 
1 well as of tho profaiio custom of jiroiniHcuous dan- 
cing,— that is, of men and womun dancing togoLhor 
, in the same party (for I beli(}VO they admitlod that 
'the exercise iniglit bo inoifonsive if iira(!tiH(!d by tlio 
parties sepai’atoly), — distinguishing tliosu who ]iro- 
fessed a more tlian ordinary share of sanctity, limy 
discouraged, as far as lay in tlicir powtu', even tho 
ancient “ wappou-schaws/’ as they worn termed, wlmii 
the feudal array of tho county was ealind out, and 
each crown-vassal was required to appear with uuch 
muster of men and armour as ho was hound to make 
by his fief, and that under liigli statutory pnnnUi(!8. 
Tho Covenanters were tho more jeahjus of thwse 
assemblies, as tho lord lieutenants and sherilfs uiKier 
whom they wore hold Imd instriuitioiis frojn the 
. Government to spare no pains wlucdi might render 
them agreeable to tho young men wlm were tlius 
summoned together, upon wliom the inilltnvy exor- 
cise of the morning, and Uie sports wliicli usually 
closed the evening, might natumlly bo sniJposed In 
have a seductive effect, 

Tho preacher’s and pro,solytcB of tho more rigid 
Presbyterians laboured, thorefoi’C, by caution, remon- 
strance, and authority to dimlniKli the attoinlanco 
upon these summonses, conscious that in doing so, 
Urey lessened not only tlic apparent, hut tho actual 
strength of the Government, by impeding tho ox ten- 
sion of that eapHl de coi'i^a which soon iinilos young 
men who are in the habit of meeting together for 
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manly sporL or military oxorcino. They tlioreforo 
(!x<!i‘to(l tliiiniHolvoH oaruo.Hlly to imivont nltonilanco 
on tliuHO ocottHUJiiH Ly Uioso wlio oould lintl any poa- 
fliblo (!X()u.so for ftli.aou(50, and wore csixjoially sovoro 
upon Hindi of tlioir liourora as inoro curiosity led to 
bo siiootators, or lovo of oxorciso to bo partakers, of 
tlio array and the sports which took place. Such of 
th^ i?ontry as nccodud to th().so doctrines woro nob 
itlways, howovor, in a situation to bo ruled by them. 
Tho oomniands of tho law woro imporativoj and tho 
privy cotnioil, who administorod tho oxecutivo power 
in Scotland, woro sovoro in ouforoing tho statutory 
penal ties against tho crowii-vnssals who did not 
appear at tlio jioriodical wappou-schaw. Tho laiul- 
holdora woro coinpollod, thomforo, to send thoir sons, 
tenants, and vassals to tho rondozvous, to tho num- 
ber of horses, men, and spears at which thoy wove 
rated; ,aiul it frcipiontly hniiponod that notwith- 
standing the strict churgo of thoir oldors to roturn 
ns soon as tho formal insiiuction was over, tho 
young wim-at-anris woro nmililo to resist Uio temp- 
tation of sharing in tho siwiis which sucooodod the 
mustor, or to avoid listening to tho prayers iHiad in 
tho ehnnslios on thoso occasions, and tlins, in tho opin- 
ion of thoir repining paronks, meddling with tho 
accursed thing wliicli is an abomination in tlio sight 
of tho Lord. 

I'ho sliorilT of tho county of Tmnnrk was holding 
the wappon-schaw of n wild district, called tho 
IJpjwr Ward of Clydesdale, on a haugh, or level 
plain, near to n royal borougli, tho name of which 
is no way ossoiitial to my story, on tho morning of 
tho Cth of May, 167i), whon our narrative common- 
cos. When tho musters had boon made, and duly 
roportod, the young men, as was usual, wore to mix 

r\* 
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in variona spoiis, of which Iho cliic'f wna l(» nhool 
at the popi nj ay nn aucient j'umo formerly jirnc- 
Used with archery, but at tins jicritul with lireiirnis. 
This was the liguro of a bird decked with ]Mirty“ 
coloured feathers, so as to rcsomhlo a }»o]iiiij(iy, or 
parrot. It was siisiHiiided to a jtolo, and served for 
a mai'k, at which the coinputitors diseluirged their 
fu.seo3 and carabines in rotation, at the distaiicc of 
sixty or seventy paces. lie whoso hall hrmight 
down the mark, hold the proud tiths of (Japtain of 
the Popinjay for the remainder of tlio day, and was 
rrsually escorted in triumph to the most repulahh* 
change-house in the neighlxjurhuod, wliore the eve- 
ning was closed with conviviality, eondnoleil muhtr 
his auspices, and, if he was able to sustain it, at'his 
expense. 

It will, of course, bo supposed that the liuUi-s of 
the country a,s8euibled to witness this gallant Htrihi, 
— those excepted who hold the stricter UniulH of 
Puritanism, and would therefore have dticmctl it 
criminal to afford countenance to tho }H(ifano gam- 
bols of tlie luttlignants. Landaus, liannmheH, nr 
tilburies there wore none in thosti simple days. 
The lord lieutenant of tho county (a personagt! nf 
ducal rank) alone protended to the inagniiicenuo nf 
0 wheel-carriage, — a thing covered with tarnlslmd 
gilding and sculpture, in shape like the vulgar pic- 
ture of Noah’s ark, dragged by eight loiig-Uiiled 
Flanders mares, bearing eight insiclen and six iml- 
sules. Tho insides wora their (Iraeoa in person, two 
maids of honour, two children, a chaplain sLiiirud 
into a sort of lateral recess formed by a projection 
at the dOor of the voluclo, and called, from its 
appearance, tho boot, and an equerry to his Urace, 

. > Noto i. -- F 08 «vnl ot tho Popinjay. 
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OiiHP.ouniul in Glw fiorriiHpoiKUnff (;(>tivoiiioiico on Urn 
oppOHiln Hide, A noiichiuim iunl Uiroo 
wlio \V(ii‘(i mIioiT HwovtlH ftiitl tio-wif'rt with tlinio 
liiilH, hnd liItiiulei'lniHKofl nlniig bohiiul lUom, iiiul 
IiwLoIh (iL tlmiv Htnldln-lmw, (ioudinitwl tho oquijingn. 
On tho fooL“l)»iml Imliinil tliifl movinf,' ninnaion- 
IiouHo slotid, or niUmr InniK, in Lriiilo lilo, six laokoya 
in null livorkiH, (inuud iqi to tlui Luofcli. 'I'lio rosk 
of Iho gonbiy, nioii nud woinon, old luid yming, worn 
on liorsoliaok, followod by tlndr 8(!rv(iut.3; biit.tho 
(lonumiiy, for tliu roftsmiH iiivoaily imigncd, was 
ratliur aolucb than uuinorouH. 

Near to bho onminoua lonthom vohido which wo 
hnvo abtoinplod to doHuribo, vindicating lier tiblo bo 
]n’ec(iduiuio ovor the nnbibhid gentry of bho coitubry, 
niiglib bo aoen bho Hobor jmlfvoy of Lady Mavgaitib 
Ibdlenden, bearing blio ermit and iiriniibivo form of 
T.ady Margnrob luirmdf, decicod in blioHO widow’s 
wuedfl whkdi bho good lady liad nevor laid aaido 
Hineo bho oxeention of hor husband for his adho" 
renco to Montroao. 

Her granddaughtor and only cartiily care, the 
ftiirdinired Kdith, whowas gonernliy uilowod to bo 
blui iiriibbiosb lasH in bho Ifiipor Ward, aptiuarod 
busido lier aged rolativo like Hiding 
bn Wiiitor, llcr lilack Hjianish jonnot, which she 
managed wibli much grace, hor gay riding*dro8B, and 
laced flido-saddlo, hail boeir anxiously 2 )X'oi>arcd to 
Rflb hor forbli to bho liesb advantngo. Bub bho 
(dustoring profusinn of ringlets, wliich, osoainng 
from undor lior cap, were only confined by a groou 
riblion from wnnboning ovor hor shoulders; hor 
cast of features, soft and fominine, yet nob without 
a certain oxiirossion of playful arelinoas, which ro- 
tloomod bhoiv sweetness from bho ohargo of insipi- 
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diLy, somelimes brought against blondes and lihn!* 
eyed beauties, — those attracted more ttdiniratiou 
from the western youth than either the 8])l(indour 
of her equipments or the ligure of her palfrey. 

The attendance of the.so distinguished hulies was 
rather inferior to thoir birth and fashion in those 
times, as it consisted only of two servants on horse- 
back., The truth was, that the good old hidy had 
been obliged to make all her domestic serviinls turn 
' out to complete the quota which her barony ought 
to furnish for the inusUir, and in which she would 
not for the universe have been found delicient. 
The old steward, who, in steel eu]) and jardc-booLs, 
led forth her army, had, as he said, sweattid bloml ' 
qndjvalor in his offorLs to ovoreoino the seniiilra , 
and evasions of the moorland farmers who ought to 
have furnished men, horse, and harness on these 
occasions, At last, thoir dispute caims near to nn 
open declaration of liostilities, the ineimstid ICpisco- 
j palian bestowing on tho recusiuits tlio whole tlnin- 
; ders of tho commination, and receiving from them, 
in return, the donimcintions of ti (lalvinistie excom- 
munication. What was to ho done? To punish 
the refractory tenants would have hooii (•nsy enough. 
The privy council would readily have imptmod Hnes, 
and sent a troop of horse to collect tlmin. Hut this 
^ would have bo on calling tho huntsman amnimm® 

iiCTio^e;n lolcIirtlKTlmyo.''’’ 

“ For,” BaKl 'Hhrnsbn lb Idinscdf, " the carles have 
little eneugh gear nt ony rale, and if I call in the 
red-coats and take away what little they have, how 
is my worshipful lady to get hor rents paid at 
Candlemas, which is but a diflicult matter to bring 
round oven in the best of times ? " “ , 

So he armed tho fowler and falconer, the footman ! 
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and tho ploughman, at tho liomo farm, with nn old 
drunkou cnvalioi'ing hutlor who had served witli tho 
Into Sir Hichard uiidor Montroso, niul stuinied tho 
family nightly with his exploits at Kilsytho and 
Tippormoor, and who was tho only man in tho 
party that had tho smallest zoal for tho work in 
hand. Ju this manner, and by recruiting one or 
two latitjidinarinn poachers and Ijlack-fushers, Mr. 
Jlanison complotod tho quota of men which fell to 
tho share of Lady Margaret BollonUen, as lifo-ronfc- 
rix of tho barony of Tilliotudlom and others. But 
when tho steward, on tho morning of the eventful 
day, had mustered his trotipe dork before the iron 
gate of tho tower, tho mother of Cuddio Iloadrigg 
tho ploughman appeared, loaded with tho jack- 
boots, buff-coat, and other aocontromouts which had 
boon issued forth tor tho sorvieo of tho day, and 
laid thrnn l)oforo tho steward, demurely assuring 
him that " whether it were tho colic, or a (lualin of 
conscionco, she couldna talc upon her to decide ; but 
sure it was, Cuddio had hccii in sair straits n’ night, 
and she couldna say ho was mucklo liottor this 
mowiing. Tho fingor of Heaven,” she said, “ was in 
it, and hor bairn should gang on nao sic errands.” 
Pains, poualtios, and throats of dismission wero 
donouncGcl in vain ; tho mother was obstinate, and 
Cuddio, who underwent a domiciliary visitation for 
tho purpose of verifying his state of body, could 
or would answer only by deep groans. Mauso, 
who had boon an ancient domestic in tho family, 
was a sort of favourito with I^ady Margaret, and 
prosumed accordingly. Lady Margaret had lierself 
set forth, and her authority could not bo appealed 
to. In this dilemma, tho good genius of tho old 
butler suggested an expedient. 
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“He had seen mony a hraw callant, far loss tlian 
Giise Gibbie, fight brawly uiidor Montrose. What 
for no talc Guse Gibbio ? " 

This was a half-witted lad, of very small stature, 
who had a kind of charge of the poultry under the 
old hen wife; for in a Scottish family of Lliat day 
there was a wonderful substitution of labour. This 
urchin, being sent for from the stuhblo-fifsld, was 
hastily mullled in the huff coat, and ginhnl rather 
. to. than with the sword of a full-grown iimn, his 
little legs plunged into jack-boots, aiul a sUscl cap 
put upon his head, which soeuiod, from its size, as it 
, it had been intended to extinguish him. Thus ac- 
coutred, ho was hoisted, at his own oarncst nnpuist, 
upon the quietest horse of the party j and, promp- 
ted and supported by old Gudyill tho hutlor, as his 
front file, ho passed muster tolerably enough,— - the 
sheriff not caring to examine too closely tho re- 
cruits of so well-affected a person as Lady Marga- 
ret Bellenclen. 

To the above cause it was owing that tin* per- 
sonal retinue of Lady Margaret, on this eventful 
day, amounted only to two lackeys, with which 
diminished train sho would, on any other occasion, 
have been mucli ashamed to appear in puhlio. But 
for the cause of royalty she was ready at any time 
to have made the most uni’oserved personal sacri- 
fices.^ She had lost her husband and two promising 
tons in the civil wars of that unhappy period ; but 
she had received her reward, for, on his route 
through the west of Scotland to moot Cromwell in 
the unfortunate field of Worcester, Charles tho 
Second had aotually breakfasted at tho Tower of 
Tillietudlcm, — an incident whioli formed, from that 
moment, an important era in tho life of Lady Mar- 
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garot, wlio Bolclom aftorwardfl pnrlook of thafc menl, 
oiLlior at hojuo or abroad, willioufc detailing the 
wholo circiimHlancOfl of the royal viait, not- forgeir- 
ting tlio Haintatiou wliioh his Majesty conferred 
on each side of her face, though slio sometimes 
oinittod to notice that ho bestowed the same favour 
on two buxom sorving-wonchos who appeared ^ 
at her back, olevatod for the day into the capacity 
of waiting gontlowomon. 

Those instances of royal favour wore decisive; 
and if It-ady Margaret had not been a confirmed roy- 
alist already, from sense of liigh birth, inlluenco of 
education, and hatred to tlio opposite party, through 
whom she had suiTered such domestic calamity, 
the having given a breakfast to Majesty, and received 
the royal salute in return, wore honours enough 
of thomsolvos to unite her oxolusively to the for- 
tunes of the Htowarts. il'ljoso wore now, in all ap- 
jioaranco, triumphant ; but f-ady Margaret’s zeal 
had adhered to them through the worst of times, 
and was ready to sustain the same aovoritios of 
fortune, should their scale once more kick the beam . 
All profionfc bho oiijoyoa, in full oxtout, tlio military ; 
display of the force which stood ready to support 
tlio Crown, and stifled, as well as she could, the mor- ‘ 
tification she felt at the unworthy desertion of her 
own retainers. 

Many civilities passed between her ladyship and 
tlie roprosontivfcivos of sundry ancient loyal families 
who were upon tlio ground, by whom she was hold 
in high reverence; and not a young man of rank 
passed by them in the course of the muster, hut ho 
carried his body more oroot in tho saddle, and throw 
his horse upon its haunches, to display his own 
horsemanship and the perfect bitting of his steed 
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to the best advantage in the eyes of Miss Edith 
Bellenden. But the young cavaliers, distinguishod 
by high descent and undoubted loyalty, attracted 
no more attention from Edith than th(! laws of 
courtesy peremptorily donmnded; and she turned 
an indifferent ear to the coinpliincnts witli wliicli 
she was addressed, most of wliich were litth'. tlu^ 
worse for the wear*, though borrowed for the nonce 
from the laborious and long-winded romances of 
Calprenede and Scudori, the mirrors in Avhi<!h tlio 
youth of that ago delighted to dress tluimsfdves, 
ore Folly had thrown lior ballast overboard, and 
cut down her vessels of the lirst-rato, such as the 
romances of " Cyrus,” “ Cleopatra,” and tithers, into 
small craft, dmwing as little watetr, or, to spealc 
more plainly, consuming ns little time, ns the little 
cockboat in which the gentle reader has dftigtmd to 
embark. It was, however, the decree of fate Unit 
Miss Bellenden should not continue to nvhice the 
same equanimity till llio conclusion of the day. 


>, / 
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lloiftfttnftii ftiul hor«o oonfoRflOfl the bliior pang, 

And nmn and wandor foil wRh heavy clang, 

PlcHBuran of 

WllKN the military evolutions had ])coii gone 
through tolerably woU, allowing for tho awlcwarcl- 
noss of mon and of horses, a loud shout annouueed 
that tliu compolitors wore about to stop forth for 
the game of tho jjopiujay, already closcribod. Tho 
mast, or polo, liiiving n yard oxtondod ao.ross it, 
from whi(sh tho marie was displayed, was raised 
amid tho acclainations of the nsscimldy; and oven 
those who had oy<!tl tho ovolutioiis of tho feudal 
militia with a sort of malignant and sarcastic sneer, 
from disiiudi nation to the royal cause in which they 
wore professedly oinbodiod, could not refrain from 
talcing eonsidorablo interest in tho strife which was 
now approaching. They crowded towards tho goal, 
and criticiscid tho appeamneo of each oompotitor, as 
they advanced in succession, discharged their pioco.s 
at tho mark, and had their good or had address re- 
warded by tho laughter or a))plauRO of Oho specta- 
tors. Hut when a shmdor young man, drossod with 
great simplicity, yet not without a certain air of 
]trot<msioii t() olcganco and gontilitj'’, approached 
tho station with his fusoo in his hand, his dark-greou 
cloak thrown back over bis sliouldor, his laoed ruff 
and foatborod cap indicating a superior rank to tho 
vulgar, there was a murmur of intorost among tho 
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spectators, whether allop[ethcr fnvourahln to the 
young adventurer, it was diflicult to discover. 

“ Ewhow', sirs, to sec his father's son at Lho like o’ 
thae fearless follies I” was the njne.ulation (tf the 
elder and more rigid Puritans, whoso curiosity had 
so far overcome their bigotry ns to bring tluiiii to 
the playground. But the gonornlity viewed tho 
strife less morosely, and wore contented to wish 
success to the son of a deceased Proshy lerinii leiuhir, 
without strictly examining tho propriety of his ladug 
n competitor for the prize. 

Their wishes were gratified. At tlie first dis- 
charge of his piece the green adventurer slntelc the 
popinjay, being tho fir-st palpal>lc. hit of Urn day, 
thougli several balls had iiassed very )iwir thii iniirk. 
A loud shout of applause ensued. But tho sueeess 
was not decisive, it being necessary that each wlin 
followed should have his chance, and that those who 
succeeded in hitting tho mark should reninv the 
strife among thomsclvos till one displayed a (hniided 
superiority over tho others. Two only of those who 
fallowed in order suoceedod in hitting tiu! }H>piujny. 
Tho first was a yonng man of low rank, heavily built, 
and who kept his face mufiled in his grey cloak ; tho 
second, a gallant young cavalier, roinarkablo for n 
handsome exterior, sedulously decorated for the clay. 
He had been since the muster iu close nltondanro 
on lady Margaret and Miss Bolleudon, and had hift 
them with an air of indifforonco when Lady Mar- 
garet had asked whether there was no yonng man of 
family and loyal principles who would dispute tho 
prize with the two lads who had been successful. 
In half a minute, young Lord Evandale throw him- 
self from his horse, borrowed a gun from a sorvont, 
and, asjyo have already noticed, hit tho mark, 


ou» w' if t 
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Groafc was tho iuLoroHt oxcitud by fcho ronowal of tho 
oonloul bo(AV(}on Ui« Uiriio caiididaLBU who had boon 
hiUioi'Lo fluccusaful. 'J'ho slato o<iuii)ttgG of fcho diiko 
wa.s, wiUi somo dilUculty, pub in motion, and ap> 
]ji’oachod ijua‘0 uuur to tho scouo of action. Tho 
riders, both iniilo and foiualo, turnud blioiv horsos’ 
heads in tho saino dirootion, and all oyoa wore bout 
ui)on tho issuo of tho trial of skill. 

It was tho otiipiobto in tho socond contest tliabtho 
coiripotitors should tako thoir turn of llring after 
dra^Ying lobs. Tlio first fell upon tho young ploboiau, 
who, as ho took his stand, half-uncloakod his rustic 
coiintenauco, and said to tho gallant in greon, " Yo 
800, Mr. Honry, if it wore oiiy other day, I could 
luvo wished to miss for your sake j but Jonny Don- 
uison is looking at us, sao I nmun do my best.” 

JIo took his aim, and his bullot whistled past the 
murk so nearly that tho pendulous object at which 
it was diroc.tod was seen to shiver, ytill, however, 
he had not hit it, and, with a downcast look, ho 
witlulrew hiiuHolf from further competition, and 
httstonod to dl 8 a])poar from tho ossembly, as if fear- 
ful of hehig roeoguisod. The groon elummt' next 
advanced, and his l)all a second time struck the 
popinjay. All shouted ; and from tho outskirts of 
blm assembly arose a cry of, “ Tho good old cause 
tor over I ’’ 

While tlie dignitaries bent thoir brows at bhoso 
exulting sliouts of the disttlfcctcd, tho young Lord 
Kyaiuhile advanced again to tho haitard, and again 
was^suceosslul. Tim shouts and congratulations of 
tlio woll-alfoctcd and aristocratieal part of tho audi- 
ouco attended his success ; hut still a subs 0 q,uont 
trial of skill remained. 

Tho green markamaii, os it dotorraiued to bring 
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Lhe affah* to a clocisioii, took his liorso from a porsoii 
wlio hold him, having proviously lookocl carofully 
to the secuJ'ity of his girtlis and the litling of his 
saddle, vaulted on his back, and motioning with las 
hand for the bystandoi's to mak(! way, sot spurs, 
passed tlie place froin which ho was to lire at a 
gallop, and, as ho passed, threw up tho roiiis, turned 
sideways upon his saddle, discharged his cia’abino, 
and brought down tho popinjay, l^ord Kvandnhi 
imitated his exainplo, although many arotiiul him 
said it was an innovation on tlio oslabli.slmd itra<!ti<!t!, 
which ho was not obliged to follow. lUit his skill 
was not so perfect, or his horse was not so w’cll 
trained. Tho, animal swerved at tho nioiuent hi.s 
master fired, and tho ball inis.scd tho po]iiiijiiy. 
Those who had boon .surprised by tho ad(h'o.HH of tins 
green marksman wore now o<puilly pleased by his 
courtesy, lie disclaimed all merit from tlio hist 
shot, and proposed to his antagonist Unit it shoultl 
not bo connted as a hit, and that tlioy should reuow 
the contest on foot. 

“ I would prefer horseback, if I laid a liorso ns 
well bitted, and, probably, as well broken to the 
exercise, as yours,” said tlio young lord, addressing 
his antagonist. 

“Will you do me tho honour to use him for tlie 
next trial, on condition you will loud mo yours ? ’’ 
said the young gentleman. 

Lord Evandale was ashamed to accept this cour- 
tesy, as conscious how much it would diiuiiUBli tho 
value of victory; and yot, unnblo to supproaa his 
wish to redeem his reputation ns n marksman, ho 
added, “ that although he roiioiuiccd all 2>retcnsiu]is 
to tho honour of tlio day.” which he said somowlmt 
scornfully, "yet if the victor had no particular 
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ol)jocUon, ho would willingly ombraco Iuh obliging 
ollur, und obaugo boi’flo« with him, for the puviioso 
of Crying a hIioC for love.” 

.Ah ho said ho, holo(»kod boldly towardn Mias Hol- 
london ; and CradiCion says tluiC Cho eyes of Cho 
young liraillcur Iravcllod, Chough more eovorCly, in 
Cho snmo dirooCion. 'I'lie young lord’s lasC Crial was 
as unsucoossful as Cho foranor, and iC was wiCh difll- 
culCy Chat ho proaorvod Cho Couo of scornful indiffor- 
oiico which ho had hiClnn'to assiunod. Ihifc, conscious 
of the ridicule which aCCachos itself to Cho resenC- 
inont of a losing party, he roturiiod Co his auCagonist 
the horse on which ho had made his last unsuceoss- 
ful attempt, and rocoivod back Ids own ; giving, at 
Che snmo time, Clnmke Co his coinpoCiCor, who, ho 
said, had ro-ostahlishod his favouriCo horso in his 
good oiniuon, for ho had heoii in groat danger of 
transferring Co Clio poor nag Clio lilamo of an infe- 
riority whicli every one, us well as Idmsclt, must 
now ho saCisIled remained with Cho rider. Having 
made this sjieocli in a tone in which morCifloaCion 
assumed the veil of iudiUbrence, ho mounted his 
horse and rode off Cho ground. 

As is Cho usnal way of the world, the applause 
and aCCouCion even of Chose whoso wishes had fa- 
voured r<«rd J'lvandalo wore, upon his decisive dis- 
comiituro, Crausforrod to his triumphant rival, 

"Who is ho? what is his name?” ran from 
mouth to mouth among the gentry who wore pros- 
imt, to few of whom ho was jiorsonally known. 
His stylo and title having soon tronsjnrod, and be- 
ing within that class whom a groat man might no- 
tice without derogation, four of the duke’s friends,' ' 
with the obodiout start which poor Malvolio as- 
cribes to his imaginavy retinue, made out to load 
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the victor to his presence. As they coiiductod him 
in triumxjh through Uio crowd of spoctntors, nud 
stunned him at the same time with their compli- 
ments on his success, ho chanced to xmish, or rather 
to be led, immediately in fi*out of Lady Margaret 
and her gmnddaughter. The caxitaiu of tliu iiop- 
injay and Miss Bellenden coloured ]ik(i criiiisou as 
tile latter returned, with omliarrasscd courloHy, tho 
low inclination which tho victor made, ovim to tho 
saddle-bow, in possing her. 

"Do you know that young porson?" said lAuly 
Margaret. 

“I — I ^ — have soon him, madam, at my uuclo’a, 
and — and elsewhere occasionally," stammered Miss 
Edith Bellenden. 

“ I hear them say around mo," said Ijudy Mav- 
garet, " that tho young spark is tho noxihow of (dd 
Milnwood." 

"The son of tlio late Colonol Morton of Milu- 
wood, who commandod a rogimont of horse with 
great courago at Dunbar and Inverkoitlung,” said 
a gentleman who sate on horseback bosido Lady 
Margaret. 

" Ay, and who, before that, fought for the (lovn- 
nanters both at Marston Moor and Idiiliphangh,” 
said Lady Margaret, sighing as she iironouneud tho 
last fatal words, which her husband’s doatli gave 
her such sod reason to remember. 

"Your ladyship’s memory is just," said tho gen- 
tleman, smiling j "but it wore well all that wore 
forgot now.” 

" M ought to remember it, Gtilbortsolough,’’ re- 
turned Lady Margaret, “and disxionso witli intrud- 
ing himself into tho comiiany of those to whom his 
name must bring uniileosing rooollectious,’’ 
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" You forgot, my dotii’ lady,” enid hor nomou- 
clator, “ that tlm young goutlomau comos hero to 
diaobfU’go suit and sorvico iu namu of his uuclo. I 
would ovory ostato in tlio country sent out as 
pretty a follow.” 

" llis undo, as well ns his unKj[uhilo fatlior, is a 
Itoundhoad, I jjresumo,” said Lady Margaret, 

" IIo is an old miser,” said G-ilbortsclougli, " witlj 
whom a broad ijieco would nt any time woigli dowii 
political opinions} and tlicroforo, although proba- 
bly somewhat against tho grain, ho sends tho young 
gentleman to attend tho muster, to save pocuniary 
pains and penalties. As for tho rest, I su]Jposo tho 
youngstcjr is happy enough to escape hero for a day 
from the dulnoss of tho old house at Miluwood, 
wlioro ho soos nobody but his liypoclioiidriac uncle 
and tlio favourite housolteopor.” 

" iJo yo\i know how many men and liorso tho 
lauds of Miluwood are j-ntod at t ” said tho old 
lady, continuing l»or inquiry, 

"Two horsonion witli coinploto harnG.ss,” ou- 
sworod Gilbertsolough. 

“Our laud," said Lady Margaret, drawing her- 
self up with dignity, “has always furnishocl to tho 
muster eight inon, Uousiu Oillmrtsolough, and often 
a voluntary aid of thrico tho mimbor. I romombor 
las sacred Majesty King Oharlos, when he Look 
his disjuno at Tilliotudlom, was particular in 
inquiring — ’* 

"I SCO tho duko’s carriage iu motion," said 
Uilhortsoleugh, partaking at tho momont aiv alarm 
common to all Lady Margaret’s friends when she 
touched upon the topic of the royal visit at the 
family mansion, — "I see tlio duke’s carriage in 
motion ; I presume your lodyship will take your 
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right of rank in leaving the field. Ma)' 1 ho per- 
mitted to convoy your ladyship and hliss Ihslhni- 
denhome? Pai’ties of the wild Wliigs luivo b(!on 
abroad, and are said to insult and disarm llio well- 
affected who travel in small nunibers." 

"We thank you, Cousin (lilbortsolough," said 
Lady Margaret; “but as wo shall huvo tlie CHuort 
of my own people, I tni.st wc have less need than 
others to be troublesomo to our friends. Will you 
have the goodness to order Harrison to bring 
up our people somewhat moru briskly ; he ridits 
them towards us as if ho wore leading a fiunaal 
procession,” 

The gentleman in attondanco coiniiiu ideated bis 
lady’s orders to tho trusty stowanl. 

Honest Harrison had his own roasons for doubt- 
ing the prudence of this command ; but, once isHuml 
and received, there was a ucco,SBlty for obeying it. 
He sot off, tliereforo, at a hand-gallop, followed by 
the butler, in such a military attituile ns boeiiino 
one who had served under Montrose, and with u 
look of defiance 'rendered sterner and liorcor by tho 
inspiring fumes of a gill of brandy, which ho hud 
snatched a moment to bolt to tho king’s health, 
and confusion to the Covenant, during the inter- 
vals of military duty. Unhappily this potent ru- 
freshmont wiped away from tlio tabluts of hia 
memory tho necessity of paying some attention to 
the distresses and diffloultios of his rcnr-fllo (Jooso 
Gibbie, No sooner had tho horses struck n cantor, 
than -Gibhie's jack-boots, which tho i)oor boy’s 
legs were incapable of steadying, began to play 
alternately against the horse's flanks, and, being 
armed with long-rowellod spurs, overcame tho 
patience of tho animal, which bounced and plunged, 
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whik) poor fUbbio’s (*,uU’«aljius for nid never reached 
the eavH of Lbe loo hoodlu«.s bailor, being drowned 
partly in llio oonenvo (d the hIooI cap in Avhioh his 
hwid was iiiunorsed, and partly in the nnuiinl Inno 
of the "(hilhiiit (Inoinefi," which Mi*, (hidyill 
whistled with all his power of lungs. 

The upshot was, that the shied speedily took Iho 
ninltcr into his own hands, and having gainbollod 
hilhor and thither to tho great ainnseniont of all 
spectators, sot oir at full speed towards tho liugo 
family coach already deserihed. Clibhlo’s pike, os- 
eaiiing from its sling, had fallen to a level direction 
across his hands, which, T griovo to say, woro seek- 
ing dtshonouruhlo safety in as strong a grasp of tho 
mane us their inusolcs could luanago. Ilia casque, 
too, liad slipped eomplotoly over his fnoo, ao that ho 
saw as little in front as he did in rear. Tuduod, if 
he eonld, it would have availed him little in the 
cireumslauees ; for his horse, as if iii league with 
the di.sa(reeted, ran full tilt towards tiro solomn 
e([uipago of tho duke, which tho projecting kuiee 
throutened to portorato from window to window, at 
the risk of transfixing as many in its passago as the 
colclirated thrust of Orlando, which, according to 
tho Italian opio pool, hronoliod as many Moora as a, 
.Ifrenohmau spits frogs. 

On lioholdiiig Iho bent of this misdirected career, 
a panic shout of mingled terror and wmlh was sot 
up hy the whole equipage, iusidos and outsides, at 
oiujo, which had the happy effect of averting the 
Ihreatencd jiiisfortimo. Tlio capricious horse of 
(loose Oibhio was terrified by tho noise, and stum- 
bling ns ho turned short round, kiokod oncl plunged 
violently as soon ns he rocovorocl. Tho jack-boots, 
tho original cause of tho disaster, maintaining tho 
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reputation they had acquired wlion worn liy bctli-r 
cavaliers, answered every plunj^'e liy ii fresli prick 
of the spurs, and, by their ponderous weight, kejit 
their place in the stirrups. Not so (ioose (Hldde, 
who was fairly spurned out of tlnwo wide and jion- 
derous greaves, and precipitated over tlm liorse’s 
head, to the infinite amusement of all the specta- 
tors. His lance and helinet had for.snkeu him in 
Ins fall, and, for the completion of his disgrace, 
Lady Margaret Bcllendou, not perfectly iiwiiro that 
it was one of her warriors who was furiiisliing so 
much ontortaimnont, came up in time to sim lier di- 
minutive umn-at-arms stripped of his lion's hide. — 
of the buff-coat, that is, in which ho was mu filed. 

As she had nob boon made aoipiainled witli this 
metamorphosis, and could not oven guess its wiiibo, 
her surprise and vesontmeut wore extreme j nor w<tro 
they much modified by the excuses and explanations 
of her steward and Imtlor. She made a hasty re treii t 
homeward, extremely indignant at the shouts luul 
laughter of the comjiany, and much disposed to vent 
her displeasure on the rofmetory agriculturist whoso 
place Goose Gibbio had so unhappily supplied. The 
greoter part of tlie gentry now dispersed, the whimsi- 
cal misfortune which had befallen the gms (I'annem 
of Tillietudlem furnishing them with huge oiitovtain- 
meut on their road homeward, Tim horaomon also, 
in little parties, as their road lay together, diverged 
from the place of rendezvous, excepting such a», 
having tried their dexterity at the popinjay, were, 
by ancient custom, obliged to partake of a graoe-oup 
witli their captain before their departure, f/ 
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At; fuiw ho \)h\y\\ bofoi'o tlio »i)catinon, 

And gaily graiiliod in fcholr gonr thou ; 

Stool honnotfl, |>{kc«> and avvordR »hono clear thou 
As ony bead ,* 

Now wlm sail play bo/oro sic woir inon, 

Since Hnbbio'H dead! 

Elcffi/ on IJahhic Simpm, 

'J’liK cftvcilcatlo of liorsoiiion on tlioir road to the littlo 
l)orotigh-L()wn worn procodnd by Ni(d Jllano, the towii- 
piper, luountijd on bin whito {'iilloway, armed witli his 
dirlc aiul broadsword, and bonriiiK a ohnuUir stream- 
ing with ns many ribiams as would deck out six coun- 
try hollos for a fair or prcmidiiug. Niol, a clean, tight, 
woll-timborod, long-windod follow, had gained the 

oiTioial situation of town-])ipor of by his merit, 

with all tho emoluments thereof; namely, tho Pipor’s 
Croft, as it is still called, — a Hold of about an aero 
in extent, — live morks, and a now livery-coat of tho 
town's colours, yearly ; some hopes of a dollar upon 
tho day of tho election of magistrates, providing tho 
provost wore able and willing to aiford such a gratu- 
ity; and the privilege of paying, at all the rospoc- 
tablo houses in the noighhourhood, an annual visit at 
spring-tiino, to rejoice their hearts with his music, 
to comfort his own with their nlo and brandy, and 
to bog from each a modicum of seed-corn. 

Tn addition to those inestimable advantages, Niol’s 
personal or professional accomplishments won tho 
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heart of a jolly widow, who then kept the principal 
change-house in the borough. Her former husband 
having been a strict Presbyterian, of such note that 
he usually went among his sect by the name of Gaius 
the publican, many of the more rigid were scanda- 
lized by the profession of the successor whom his 
relict had chosen for a second helpmate. As the 
irowst (or brewing) of the Howff retained, neverthe- 
less, its unrivalled reputation, most of the old cus- 
tomers continued to give it a preference. The 
character of the new landlord, indeed, was of that 
accommodatiug kind which enabled him, by close 
attention to the helm, to keep his little vessel pretty 
steady, amid the contending tides of faction. He was 
a good-humoured, shrewd, selfish sort of fellow, in- 
different alike to the disputes about Ghurcli and State, 
and only anxious to secure the good-will of cus- 
tomers of every description. But his character, as 
well as the state of the country, will he best under- 
stood by giving the reader an account of the instruc- 
tions which he issued to his daughter, a girl about 
eighteen, whom be was initiating in those cares 
which had been faithfully discharged by his wife 
until about six months before our story commences, 
when the honest woman had been carried to the 
kirkyard, 

Jenny,” said Kiel Blane, as the girl assisted to dis- 
encumber him of his bagpipes, this is the first day 
that ye are to take the place of your worthy mother 
in attending to the piihlio : a douce woman she was, ' 
civil to the customers, and had a good name wi^ 
Wliig and Tory, baith up the street and down the 
street. It will be hard for you to fill her place, » 
especially on sic a thraug day as this; but Heaven's 
will maun be obeyed. , Jenny, whatever Milnwood ' 
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ca’a for, bo aui’o ho maun lino ’t, for ho 's tho Captain 
o’ tho Poiiinjay, and aiild customs maun bo sup- 
ported ; if ho caiuia pay tho lawing himsell, as I ken 
ho 's keopit unco short by tho head, I ’ll find a way 
to almmo it out o’ liis uncle. Tho curate is playing 
at dico wi’ Cornet Grahame. Bo oident and civil to 
thorn baith, — clergy and captains can gio an unco 
deal o’ fnsh in thao times, whoro thoy take nn ill- 
will. Tho dragoons will be crying for ale, and thoy 
wunna want it, and raaunna want it : they are un- 
ruly ohiolds, but they pay ano some gate or other. 
I gat tho humlo'cow, that’s tho best in tho byro, 
free black Frank Jnglis and Sergeant Bothwell for 
ton pund Scots, and thoy drank out the price at oe 
downsitting.” 

"But, father,” interrupted Jenny, "thoy say the 
twa reiving loons dravo tho cow frao tho gudewifo 
o’ Boll’s-moor, just because she gaod to hoar a fiold- 
prcachiug ao Sabbath afternoon.” 

" Whisht 1 ye silly tawpio,” said her father, "we 
have naothing to do how they come by tho bestial 
thoy soli; bo that at ween them and their consciences. 
Awool, take notice, Jenny, of that dour, stour-looking 
carlo that sits by tho cheek o’ tho ingle, and turns 
his back on a’ men. Ho looks like ano o’ tho hill- 
folk, for 1 saw him start a woe wlien ho saw the red- 
coats, and I jalouse ho wad hao liked to hao ridden 
by, but his horse (it ’s a gudo gelding) was ewer sair 
travailed ; ho behoved to stop whether ho wad or no. 
Serve him oannily, Jenny, and wi’ little din, and dinna 
bring tho sodgors on him by spooring ony questions 
at him ; but lot na him hao a room to himsell, thoy 
wad say wo wore hiding him. l'’or yoursell, Jenny, 
ye 'll bo civil to a’ tho folk, and take nao hood o’ ony 
nonsense and dafiiug tho young lads may say t’ye. 
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Folk in the hostler line innnn put up wi’ miuiklo. 
Your mithor, rest her sanl, could pit up wi’ ns niuoklc 
as luaist women ; but aff linncls is fair play, and if 
onybody be uncivil, yo may gio mu a cry. i^woul, 
when the malt begins to got nbooii tho miml, thoy ’ll 
begin to speak about government in Kirk and Htato, 
and then, Jenny, thoy are like to quarrel : let them 
be doing, ~ anger ’s a drouthy passion, and the inair 
they dispute, the mair ale they’ll drink; but yo 
were best serve thorn wi’ a pint o’ tho sum’ browst, 
it will heat thenr less, and they’ll never ken ths! 
difference.” ’ ,■ . 

"But, father,” said Jenny, "if ihey n(tino to 
loundur ilk ither as thoy did lost timo, sulUua 1 
cry on you ? "f 

'll At no Imnd, Jenny; tho redder gets ayo tho 
wakt lick in the fray. If tho sodgors draw thoiv 
swords, ye ’ll cry on tho corporal and tho guard. Tf 
the country folk tak the tangs and pokor, yo ’ll eiy 
on the bailie and town-olflcers. Hut in nao event 
cry on me, lor I am wearied wi’ doudling tins bag 
o’ wind a’ day, and I am gaun to cat my dimior 
quietly in the spenoo. And, now I think on ’t, tho 
Laird of Lickitup (that’s liiin that was tho laird) 
was spooring for sma’ drink and a saut herring : gie 
him a pn’ be tho sloovo, and round into his lug I 
wad be blithe o’ his company to dino wi' luo ; ho 
was a gudo customer nnos in a day, and wants 
naething but means to be a gudo ano again, — • ho 
likes drink ns weol ns o’er ho did. And if yo kou 
ony puir body o’ our aoquaintanco that’s hlnto for 
want o’ siller, and has far to gang Immo, yo noodna 
stick to gie thorn a wnught o’ drink and a ban- 
nock; we’ll ne’or raiss’t, and it looks croditablo in 
a house like ours. And now, hinny, gang awn’ 
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and soi’VQ tlie folk ; but first bring nio iny dinner, 
and twa chaijpins o* yill and tlio mutohkin atoup 
o’ brandy.” 

Having tlius devolved his whole cares on Jenny 
as prime niiniator, Niel Blano and the oi-dcvant 
laird, once his patron, bub now glad to bo his 
brencher-coinpanion, sate down to enjoy themselves 
for the remainder of the evening, remote from the 
bustle of the public room. 

All in Jenny’s department was in full activity. 
The knights of the poinnjay received and requited 
the hospitable Gntertainmont Citethqir captain, who, 
though ho spared the cup himself, took care it 
should go round with duo celerity among the rest, 
who might not have otherwise doomed themselves 
handsomely treated. Their numbers melted *!away 
by degr(!(!H, and worcs at length diminished to four 
or five, wire began to talk of breaking up tboir 
party. At another table, at some distance, sat 
two of the dragoons whom Niel Blano had men- 
tioned, — u sergeant and a private in the celo- 
bratisd John (Iralmme of Olavorlmuso’s regiment 
of Info Guards. Even the noii-eommissioned ofll- 
oors and inivatos in those corps wove not considered 
as ordinary morcenarios, but rather approached to the 
rank of the French mousquetairos, being regarded in 
the light of cadets, who performed the duties of 
rank-and-lllo with the prospect of obtaining com- 
missions in case of- distinguishing themsolvoB. 

Many young men of good families wore to he 
found in tlio ranks, — a oircumstanco which added 
to the pride and Bolt-consoqnonco of these troops. 
A remarkable instance of this oocurrod in the 
person of the non-oommissloiicd ollicor in question. 
His real name was Francis Stewart, but ho was 
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universally known by the appellation of Bolluvull, 
being lineally descenclccl from the last carl of tliat 
name, — not the infamous lover of Llu) unfovtunalo 
Queen Mary, but Francis ytowart, Earl of Bothwisll, 
whose tiu'bulenee and repented conspiracies omljfir" 
rasaed the early part of James Sixth’s reign, and 
who at length died in exile in great }»ovorty, 'I'he 
son of this earl had sued to Cliarlos I. for the riisti- 
tution of part of his father’s forfeited estales; Imt 
the grasp of the nobles to Avhom they had hocm 
allotted was too tenacious to ho unclenched. The 
breaking out of the civil wars utterly rtiined him, 
by intercepting a smalt poimion wliicli Olmrlcs J. 
had allowed him, and ho died in the utmost in- 
digence. His sou, after having 8orv(>d ns a sohlitm 
abroad and in Britain, and passed through several 
vicissitudes of fortune, was fain to content hi 2 nH(;lf 
with the situation of n nou-comniiasioncd ollicur in 
the Life Guards, although lineally doscendod from 
the royal family, the father of the forfeited ICarl of 
Bothwell having been a natural .son of James Yl.i 
Great personal strength, and dexterity in Uio use 
of his arms, . as well as the remarkable (droum- 
stances of his descent, had rceommonded this man 
to the attention of his ofllcers. But ho partook in 
a great degree of the licentiousness and opprcKslvu 
disposition which the habit of acting as agents for 
Government in levying fines, oxatJting free (juarterR, 
and otherwise oppressing the Pinshytorian recusanlH, 
had rendered too general among these soldiers. They 
were so much accustomed to sucli missions that they 
conceived themselves at liberty to commit all man- 
ncr of license with impunity, ns if totally exempted 
from all law and authority, excepting the coinmanc] 

1 Noto II. — aorgottnt Bolhwoll, 
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of officers. On sucli occasions Bolhwell was 
usually tluj mast I(»rwai’(l. 

ll i.s probable that BoUiwoll anti his companions 
would not so long have romaiiied tjuioi, hut for 
respect to the proBcnco of their cornet, who com- 
inaudod the sinnll party tpiartercd in the borough, 
and who was engaged in a game at dice with the 
ourato of the place. But both of these being .sud- 
denly called from their amusement to speak with 
the chief magi.strate upon some urgent business, 
Bothwoll was not long of evincing his contempt 
for the rest of the company. 

" Is it not a strange thing, Ilalliday," ho said to 
his comrade, “ to see a set of bumpkins sit carou- 
sing hero this whole evening, without having drank 
Lh(5 king’s health 1 ” 

“They have drank the king’s honltli,” said Ilalli- 
day. " I heard that green kail-wonn of a lad name 
his Majesty’s health." 

“Did lus?” said Both well. “Then, Tom, wc ’ll 
Imvo them drink the Archhishop of Rt. Andrews’ 
health, and do it on their knees too." 

" Ho wo will, by (> — said Hallklay ; " and ho that 
refuses it, wo ’ll have him to the guard-house, and 
toacdi him to ride the colt foaled of an acorn, with a 
brace of (jarahinos at nacdi foot to koophim steady.’’ 

"Bight, ’roin,” continued Bothwoll; "and, to do 
all things in order, T ’ll begin with that sulky blue- 
bonnet in the ingle-nook.’’ 

He rose accordingly, and taking his shoathod 
liroadsword under his arm to supjtorl the insolence 
which ho meditated, ])laced himsolC in front of the 
stranger noticed by Nicl Blano in his admonitions 
to his daughter ns being, in all probability, one of 
the hill-folk, or refractory Prosbytorians. 
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“I make so 'bold as to request of your prccisioii, 
beloved,” said tlio trooper, in a tone of nfr(!c,l(>.d 
solemnity, and assuming tbe snuillo of a country 
preacher, "that you will arise from your scat, be- 
loved, and, having bent your hums until y(mr luiccs 
do rest upon the iloor, beloved, that you will turn 
over this measure (called by tlic profane a gill) of 
the comfortable creature, which the carnal {lonoiui- 
nate brandy, to the hoalth and ghdlication of his 
Grace the Archbishop of St. Androws, the worthy 
primate of all Scotland.” 

All waited for the stranger’s answer. His hm- 
tures, austere oven to feroenty, with a ('.ast of oyo, 
which, without being actually oblique, approached 
nearly to a squint, and which gave a very sinister 
expression to his countenance, joined to a frame, 
square, strong, and muscular, though soniething 
under the middle size, seemed to announce a man 
unlikely to understand rude jesting, or to rocoivo 
insults with impunity, 

"And what is the conseq nence,” said he, " if I should 
not he disposed to comply with your tiiicivil rcqiiosL ? ” 

"Tho consequence thereof, beloved,” said lloth- 
well, in the same tone of raillery, "will ho, lirstly, 
that I will tweak thy proboscis, or nosej secondly, 
t beloved, that I will ad minister my fist to thy dis?- 
tortqd visual optic.?;“nnd ' will conclude, beloved, 
with a'practieal application of the flat of my sword 
to the shoulders of tho recusant." 

"Is it oven so?” said tho stranger. "Tlioii givo 
me the cup;” and, taking it in his hand, ho said, 
with a peculiar expression of voico and manner, "Tlio 
Archbishop of St. Andr'ows, and tho place ho now 
worthily holds : may each prolate in Scotland soon 
bo as the Eight Hoverend James Sharpe I " 
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" Jlo has takon the UihL,” Haiti llalliday, oxultingly. 

"Uut wiUi a (iualilicafcioii,” said lloUuvoll. “I 
don’t uudovataiul what tlie dovil Uio crop-earod 
Wliig moans. ’’ 

"Ooiiio, goiitluniun,” said Morton, who bccaino 
impatiouL of thoir insolonoo, " wu aro hero mot ns 
good Huhjeots, aaid on a inorry ocoa-sion ; and wo 
have a right to oxpoot wo sliall not bo Iron bled witli 
this sorb of diflouasion.'’ 

Hothwoll was about to nnilco a Hurly answorj but 
Hnlliday roniindod him, in a whiapov, that thoro 
wero strict injunctions that tho soldiors should give 
no offonco to tho mon who woro sent out to tho 
nuistors agrooably to tho counoirs orders. So, after 
honouring Morton with a broad and Jiorco stave, ho 
said, " Woll, Mr. I’opiujay, I shall not diaturb your 
roign j I rookon it will bo out by twelve at night. — 
Is it not an odd thing, llalliday,” ho continued, 
addros.sing his com])anion, *' that they should nialco 
such a fuss about uiwiking oif thoir Inrdiug-pioeoa at 
a mark which any woman or boy (nnild hit at a day’s 
practice? If Captain Popinjay, now, or any of his 
troop, would try a bout, either with tho broadsword, 
backsword, single mpier, or raider and dagger, tor a 
gold noble, tho lirst-drawii hlood, thoro would bo 
some soul in it, — ■ or, zounds, would tlio bumpkins 
bub wrestle, or pitoli tlie bur, or put tho atone, or 
tiirow tho axle-tree, if [touching tlio end <jf Morton's 
sword scornfully with his tf)ej tiioy carry things 
about them that tliey aro afmid to draw.” 

Morton's pationctj and pnidonco now gave way 
entirely, and ho was about to make a very augry 
answer to Botliwoll’s insolent observations, when tho 
stranger stopped forward. 

“ This is my quarrol," lie said; "and in the name of 
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the good cause, I will see it out myself. — Hark thee, 
friend,” to Bothwell, “wilt thou wrestle u fall with 
mo?” 

“With my whole S2)irit, holoved," auHWCjnul li(tth- 
well; " yea, I will Strive with thoo to the downfall 
of one or both,” 

“Then, as my trust is in Him that win ht!li>,” 
retorted his antagonist, “ I will forthwitli inuka thi^j 
an examine to all such railing llalishakoli.s.” 

With that ho droi^ijed his coar.so grey horHunian’s 
coat from his shoulders, and, extoiuling his strong, 
brawny arms with a look of deterininc'd rnwilution, 
he offored himself to tho contest. The sohlu'r was 
nothing abashed by tho muscular fraimi, broad cliest, 
square shoulders, and hardy look of his anlagonist, 
but, wliistling with great comiiosui'o, unlmekhul his 
bolt and laid aside his military coat. The conijiaiiy 
stood round them, anxious for tho event. 

In the first struggle tho trooper soeiuod to have 
some advantage, and also in the second, tliougli 
neither could bo considorod as decisive, lint it was 
plain he had jiut his whole strength too suddenly 
forth ogainst an antagonist possessed of groat ondu- 
ranee, skill, vigour, and length of wind. In the 
third close the countryman lifted his opponent fairly 
from the floor, and hurled him to tho ground witli 
such violence that ho lay for an instant sLuiiucd and 
motionless. His comi'ado Halliday innnediatoly 
drew his sword. “You have killed my Hurgeant," 
he exclaimed to tho victorious wrestler, “ and by all 
that is sacred you shall answer it ! " 

Stand back 1 ” cried Morton and his companions, 

“ it was all fair jrlay j your oomrado sought a fall, and 
he has got it.” 

" That is true enough,” said Bothwell, as ho slowly 
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roao; "imtiip ydiir bilbo, Tom. I did not tliink 
l/horo was ti tsr() 2 )-(!av of Glioiii nil oimld Jiiu'o laid tlio 
hosG cap and feather in the King’s Life (luardK on 
the iloor of a rascally (diango-bouHC. — TEark yo, 
fritnid, give mo your hand.” The stranger held out 
his hand. '* I promi.so yt»u,” said Bothw(dl, sipieo- 
zing his hand very liard, “that the time will come 
when wo shall moot again, and try this game ovor 
m*a more earnest manner.” 

"And I’ll pronii.se ymi,” .said fcho stranger, rutttrii- 
iug the grasp with equal JlriimoHs, “ that when we 
next moot, 1 will lay your head as low as it lay oven 
now, when you shall lack the power to lift it up 
again." 

" Well, bolovod," answered Bothwoll, “ if thou he’st 
a Whig, thou art a stout and a bravo one, and so good- 
oven to tluio. — Ifadst heat take thy nag Itoforo the 
cornet niiikcm the round ; for, J promise thee, ho has 
stayed 1os.h siisphiiouH-looking pm’sons.” 

Tljo stranger He<nnod to think that the hint was 
not to bo noglectod ; he Hung down his re(!koning, 
and g(Hng into the staldo, saddled and brought out 
a powerful black horse, new recruited by rest and 
forage, and turning to Morton, olmorvod, “I ride 
towai’ds Miliiwood, which 1 hear is your home : will 
you give mo the advantage and jtrotection of your 
corniiany ?” 

” Uurtainly,” said Morion, although there was . 
something of gloomy and lulentloss severity in the ! 
man’s manner from whi(!h his mind recoiled. Tlis j 
companions, aft(n' a (jourhtous good-night, broke 
up and went off iu difforont directions, some keep- 
ing tliorn company for a))out a mile, until they 
dropped off one by one, and the travollora wore left 
alone. 
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The company had nol long loti the Ilowfl', tie 
Blane’s public-house was called, when the tniinpots 
and kettle-driuns sounded. The troopeivs gol timloi' 
arms in Iho market-place at this uiioxpeotod mnn- 
mons, while, with faces of anxiety and euniostncHH, 
Cornet Grahame, a kinsman of OlavorliouHo ( 7 ), and 
the provost of the borougli, folloAved by half-a-dozuii 
soldiers, and town-offleors with halberts, enlored the 
apartment of Niel Blanc. 

“Guard the doors !” wore the first wm'ds which 
the cornet spoke ; “let no man hiavo the liouHi*. — 
So, Eothwell, how comes this? Did you not hear 
them sound boot and saddle 1 ” 

“He was just going to (juartors, sir,” said Ida 
comrade j “ ho has had a bad full." 

“ In a fray, I suppose ? ’’ said Gralmiuo. “ Jf you 
neglect duty in this way, your royal bhiod will 
hardly i^rotcct you.” 

“How have I neglected duty?” said Bolhu’idl, 
sulkily. 

"You should have been at (lunrtws, Hergiiunt 
Bothwell,” replied the oflicor ; " you have lost a 
golden opportunity. Hero are news come tluit thq 
Archbishop of St. Andrews has been strtingcdy and 
foully assassinated by a body of the rebel Whigs, 
who pursued and stopped his carriage on Magus 
Muir, near the town of St. Andrews, dragged him 
out, and desj)alohed him with their swords and 
daggers,” ^ 

All stood aghast at the iutelligonce. 


1 Ihogonoral noeoant of tliia nctof nsunsalimlloii k u> bo fouml 
fa ftll iuBtorloB of tho porloil A move paritonlnr imrrntlyo Minv bo 
fomuifatha wotdaofonoof Uionotora, .Tnitioo Riwooll, In ilm Ai». 
pond X to Kirkton 8 History of tlio Church of Scotlttiid,’' puhllshod 
by Charlos Kirkpatrick Slintpo, Msquito. -Ito, Utlfahnrgh 1817 
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“ Iloro (U'« Llioii' doHcriptioiiH,” conliinuid Ihc cor- 
nob, pulling uul a proclainabinn : “ Iho roward af a 
thousand niorks is on oaidi of Llioir huads.” 

" Tlio tost, ' tlio tost, and fcho (lualilioatiou 1 " said 
Boblnvoll to Ilallidny ; " T know the meaning now. 
i^ounds, that wo should not have stopt him I tlo 
saddle our lioraes, Ilalliday. •— Was there one of tlio 
men, (Jornot, vory stout and srinaro-inado, doublo- 
cho.stod, thin in tlio Hanks, hawk-nosed ? ” 

“ Stay, stay,” said Cornet (■Iraharao, “ lob luo look 
at the paper, llaokston of liathillot, tall, thin, 
hlack-haired." 

“ That is not iny man,” said Bobhwoll. 

" John Balfour, called Btirley, aquiline nose, red- 
haired, live foot eight iuehoa in height — ” 

“It is ho, — it is the vory man 1 ” said Bothwoll. 
“ >Skollies fearfully with one eye ? " 

“ Uiglit,” (joutinuod (Irahanie; “rode fi strong 
hhude luuw), tak(sn from tim primate at tho time of 
tlm murdirt’.” 

“ 'I'ho vory man," oxolaimod Bothwoll, “ and the 
vory horse. Tie was in this rocmi nob a quarter of 
an liour sineu.” 

A few hasty inquiries tended still moro to coii- 
llrm tho opinion that the reserved and stern stran- 
ger was Balfour of Burley, tho actual coiumandor 
of tho hand of assussins, who, in tlio fury of mis- 
guided seal, had murdered tho primate, whom they 
aceidontally mob ns tlioy wore searehiug for nuotlior 
punson against whom they hero enmity.^ Tn their 
excited imagination the casual reneounter had the 

1 (JjiQ C'atniI(’]mul|HliQriflt>(lopiUo fji who Imd boon nclfvo In 
onfcm'liig tho ponnl ftgiilufll Uo wns on 

tlio moors Imiitiiig, hut rocoiviiig nccldoutnl infariimtiou that a 
pnrt/ was out In quost of hi in, ho roUirnod imiiio, ami osuapod tho 
hue dosignod (or Iiinii wlduli bofoll his patron tho archbisUopi 
4 
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appearance of a providential iiiterfm^muM?, and they 
pul to death the archbishop, with (drcuniHluut‘<*H nf 
great and cold-blooded cruelty, under the, ludief tliul 
the Lord, as they expressed it, had didivercd liiiii 
into their hands, ^ 

Horse, horse, and pursu(3, any lads ! ” nx<daiain*d 
Cornet Grahame; “the murdering dog's luaid in 
worth its weight in gold.” 


^ Note in. *— Mimloroi’fl of Arehbiflhop »Slmrj>c 



oiiAvmi V, 


Arouse tlino, youth I it ik iio hunmit call: 

(Jofl'H (/liurtHi )» )<)up;unroil : to iimu the wall; 

Iliuita whrro iho Uoth^roKd Imrinom wave ou high, 

Signal of hoiiuurod doath, or vhdory I 

Jamkk Di/yp. 

Mokton ftiid Iij'h companion Imd attainod some dis- 
Uinoo from tlio town bofora either ono of fchoin nd- 
dr(!H9nd tlio otlnii'. 'I’hui'o was something, as wo 
have obsoi’V(!d, ropulmvo in tin) mannor of the stmii- 
ger, which prevonhid M(H’tou from opuning tho con- 
voi’Hiitioii, and ho hinmolC sooinod to liavo no dusivo 
to tulle, until, on a Huihhm, ho uhruptly domainlcd, 
" Whut has your father’s son to do with such pio- 
fano innininorioH ns I find j’on this day ongagod in V 
" 1 do my duty ns a subject, and pumuo iiiy liarin- 
loss remroiitions according to my own idoasnvo,” re- 
plied Morttjii, somewlnit olfondod. 

" Is it your duty, think ycni, or that of any Ohris- 
tian young man, to boar arms in their cause who 
have pourwl out tho blood of Ood’s saints in tho 
wildoriiess ns if it had hooa water 1 Or is it n law- 
ful recreation to wasUJ time in shooting nt a hunch 
of feathers, and close yjiuv evening with wine-bib- 
biug in i)nl)li(!-heuHUH and market-towns, when lie 
that is mighty is nome into tho laud with His fan 
in His hand, to purge tho wheat from tho chafi'f” 

" 1, supiioso, from your stylo of couvorsation,” said 
Morton. “ that you are oho of tlioso who have 
tlujught ))ropor to stand out against tho Qpvern- 
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ment. I must remind you that you nro uimecea- 
sarily using dangei'ous Innguago in Iho presence of 
a mere stmngor, and that tlio times do not render it 
safe for mo to listen to it.” 

“ Thou const not help it, Henry Morton,” said his 
companion : " thy Master lias His uses for thee, and 
when He calls, tliou must obey. Well wot I thou 
hast not heard the call of n true proaolier, or thou 
hadst ere now been what thou wilt nssimidly one 
day become.” 

“ We are of the Presbyterian jasrsuasiou, lik<} your- 
self,” said Morton ; for his uncle’s family attended 
tlio ministry of one of those numerous Presbyterian 
clergymen who, complying with certain rogiihitions, 
were licensed to preach without interruption from 
tlie Government. This " iudulgoiice,” ns it was 
called, made a groat sohism among the Presbyteriaus, 
and those who accepted of it were sovovL'ly censured 
by the more rigid sectaries, who refused tins prullerud 
terms. Tiro stranger, therefore, answered with groat 
disdain to Morton's profession of faitli. 

^ "That is but an equivocation, — a jioor equivoca- 
tion. Yo listen on the Sabbath to a cold, worldly, 
time-serving discourse from one who forgets his 
high commission so much as to hold liis apostloaliip 
by the favonr of the courtiers and the false jirolates, 
-and yo call that hearing the Avord I Of all the bails 
I with whioh the devil Ims fished for souls in those 
I days of blood and darlcnoaa, that Blaok Indulgence 
> has been the most destructive. An awful disjwn-j 
sation it has boon, a smiting of the shepherd and al 
scattering of the sheep upon the mountains, — an 
uplifting of one Ohristiau banner against anotljov, 
and a fighting of the wars of darkness with thu l 
swords of the ohildron of light 1" 
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" My uncle,” flaid Morton, " is of opinion that wo 
onjoy a reasonable frcodoin of conscience under tho 
indulged clergymen, and I must necessarily bo 
guided by his sentiments respecting tho choice of n 
place of worship for his family.” 

" Your undo," suid tho horseman, ."is one of those 
to whom tho least lamb in his own folds at Miln- 
wood is dearer than tho whole Christian flock. Ho 
is one that could willingly bond down to tho golden 
calf of Bethel, and would have fished for tho dust 
thereof when it was ground to powder and cast 
upoji tho watom. Thy father was a man of another 
stamp." 

" My father," replied Morton, " was iiuleod a bravo 
and gallant man. And you may have heard, sir, 
that ho fought for that royal family in whose name 
I was this day carrying arms.” 

" Ay ; and had he lived to see those days, ho 
would have ciu'sod tho hour he over dmw sword in 
their cause. But more of this hereafter: X pro- 
mise time full surely that thy hour will come, and 
then tho words thou hast now hoard will stick 
in thy bosonr like barbed arrows. My road lies 
there." 

Ho pointed towards a pass leading up into a wild 
extent of dreary and dosolato hills ; but as he was 
about to turn his horse’s head into tho rugged path 
which led from tho high-road in that direction, an 
old woman wrapped in a red cloak, who was sitting 
by tho cross-way, arose, and approaching him, said, 
in a mysterious tone of voice: "If ye he of our ain 
folk, gttiigna up tho pass tho night for your lives. 
There is a lion in the path, that is there. Tho ou- 
rato of Brothovstano and ten soldiers hno beset tho 
pass, to hao the lives of ony of our puir wanderers 
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tliat venture that gate to join \vi‘ Hiuiiilton and 
Dingwall." 

"Have tlie persecuted folk drawn to any head 
among themselves ? ” donianded tlic Htriinger. 

“About sixty or .seventy hurat) and hatt," .siiid tlie 
old dame; “but, owhow! they are ]mirly iirined, 
and warse fended wi’ victual.” 

"God will help Ili.H own,” said the. horHninan. 
"Which way shall I take to join thtnn ?” 

“It's a mere impossibility this night," said the 
woman, “ the troopers keep sue .stricit a guard ; and 
they say tliero 's strange news (!ome fmo the enst, 
that makes thorn rage in their cruelty inuir lieriai 
than over. Ye maun lake shelter sonntgate for the 
night before ye got to the muirs, and keep ymir.Holl 
in hiding till the grey o’ tlie morning, and then 
you may find your way through the Drake Moss. 
When I heard tlio awtii’ threatunings o' tht» op- 
pressors, I e’en took my cloak about iim, and 
sate down by the wayside, to warn ony (tf o«r 
puir scattered remnant that cluiueed ti> come 
this gate, before they fell into the nuts of the 
spoilers." 

“Have you a house near this?” said tho stranger; 

“ and can you give mo hiding there if ” 

“I have,” said tho old woman, "a hut by tho 
way-side, it may be a mile from lionce; but four 
men of llelial, called dragoons, are lodged therein, 
to spoil my household goods at their ploaauro, ho- 
cause I will nob wait upon tho Ihowless, IhriftloaSjL 
flssenloss ministry of that carnal"" man, John llalf- 
texCthe curate.” 

"Good night, good woman, and thanks for tliy 
counsel,” said the stranger, ns ho rode away, 

"The blessing.^ of tho promise upon you," re- 
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turnofl tlio old clamo ; ” may Ho keep you Lliafc can 
keep you.” 

" Amen I ” aaid fcho traveller; " for where to hide 
my head this night, mortal skill cannot direct me.” 

“I am very sorry for your distress,” said Mor- 
ton ; " and hud I a house or place of shelter that 
could 1)0 called my own, I almo.st think T would 
risk the utmost rigour of the law rather tlian leave 
you in such a strait. Hut my uncle i.s so.. alarmed 
at the pains and penalties denounced by the laws 
against such a.s comfort, receive, or consort with in- 
tercomrauno)! persons, that he has .strictly forbidden 
all of us to hold any interoourso with them.” 

" It is no less than I expected," said the 8tra)i- 
gor; “ novortholoss, T might bo received without 
his knowledge : a i)arn, a hay-loft, n cart-shed, — 
any place whore I could stretch mo down, — would 
bo to my habits like a tnhernaclo of silver sot aljout 
with planks of oedar." 

“ I ass)n’o you," said Morton, much embarrassed, 
" tljat I have not the means of rocoiviiig you at 
Miluwood without my unclo’s consent and know- 
ledge ; nor, it I could do so, would T think myself jus- 
tidablo ill engaging him unconsciously in a danger, 
which, most of all others, lie fears and deprecates.’’ 

"Well,” said the traveller, "I have but one 
word to say. Did you over hear your father men- 
tion Jolin Balfour of Burley i” 

" His ancient friend and comrade, who saved his 
life, with almost the loss of liis own, in the battle 
of Longinarstou-Moor?—- Often, very often.” 

" I am tliat Balfour,” said his companion. " 'Con- 
dor stands thy uncle’s house; I see the light 
the trees. The avongcr of blood i.e hiiliio'l 

my death certain unless I have refuge tliem. o 
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make thy choice, young man : to .shrink from tlio 
side of thy father’s friend, like a thief in the night, 
and to leave liim exposed to the bloody dentil from 
which he rescued thy father, or to expose thine 
uncle’s worldly goods to sucli peril uh, in Huh ]ier- 
verse generation, attends those wlio give ii nior.s(il 
of bread or a draught of cold water to a Ohiisliiiii 
man, when polishing for lack of rafre-shmentl" 

A thousand recollections thronged on the mind 
of Morton at once, llis father, whoyo meuiory he 
idolized, had often enlarged upon his uhligations 
to this man, and regretted that, after having Inum 
long coinracie.y, they had jiarted in some unkindne.ss 
at the time wJion the kingdom of 8eotlimd was 
divided into liesolutionors and Protestors, — tlio 
former of whom adhered to Olmrloa XL after liis 
fatlior’s death upon the scaffold; while the Pro- 
testers inclined ratlicr to a union witli the trium- 
phant republicans. Q’he stern fanaticism of Hurley 
had attached him to this latter party, and the 
comrades had parted in displeasure, never, as it 
happened, to meet again. These circumstances tho 
deceased Colonel Morton had often mentioned to 
his son, and always with an expression of deep 
regret that lie had never, in any manner, been en- 
abled to repay tbo assistance, wliich, on more than 
one occasion, he had received from Burley. 

To hasten Morton’s decision, tho night-wind, ns 
it swbpt along, brought from a distance the aulioii 
sound of a kettle-drum, which, seeming to approach 
nearer, intimated that a body of horse wore upon 
their march towards thorn, 

“It must be Olaverhouso, with tho rest of his 
regiment. Wliat can have occosionod this iiiglib- 
maroh? If you go on you fall into their hands; 
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if you turn Imok towards tho borough-town, you 
aro in no loss danger from Coriiot Grahaino’s party ; 
tho jiatli to tho liill is boset. I must shelter you 
at Mill) wood, or expose you to instant death, — 
but the punishment of the law shall fall upon my- 
self, as ill justice it sliould, not upon my unole, 
Follow me.” 

Burley, who had awaited his resolution with 
groat composure, now followed him in silonco, 

The house of Milnwood, built by tho father of 
tho present proprietor, was a docent mansion, suit- 
able to tho size of the estate, but, since tho acces- 
sion of this owner, it had Imen suffered to go 
considerably into disrepair. At some little distance 
from tho house stood tho court of oilflices. Hero 
Morton paused. 

" I must loavo you hero for a little wliile,” ho 
whispered, " until i can provide a bod for you in the 
liouso.” 

"I care little for such delicacy,” said Burley; \ 
" for thirty years this head has rested oftonor on tlio 
turf, or on tho next grey stone, than upon either 
wool or down. A draught of ale, a morsel of broad, 
to say my prayers, and bo sti'oloh mo upon dry hay, 
wore to me as good as a painted chamber and a 
prince’s table.” 

It occurred to Morton at tho same moment that 
to attempt to introduce the fugitive wibliin the 
house, would materially increase the danger of 
detection. Accordingly, lioving struck a light with 
implomenbs loft in tho stable for that purpose, and 
liaving fastened up their hoi'sos, ho assigned Burley, 
for his place of repose, a wooden bed, ]jlacod iu a 
loft Imlf-fttll of liay, which an out-of-door cloraostio 
had occupied until dismissed by his uncle in one of 
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those fits of parsimony which becaints more ri/'id 
from clay to clay. In this iintonantocl loft Morton hift 
his companion, with a caution to so shnclo his light 
that no I'efieotion might 1)0 soon from the window, 
and a promise that lio would presently return with 
such refrashments as ho miglit ho aide to lu'ocure at 
that late hour. This last, indeed, was a Hid)ject on 
which he felt by no moans confident, for the itowcjr 
of obtaining oven tlio most ordinary previsions 
depended entirely upon the humour in wliich lie 
might happen to find his nnolo’s solo (’oiifidont, tlit! 
old housekeeper. If she cluuieod to ho a-lsul, wliioli 
was very likely, or out of humour, wliich was not 
less so, Morton know llio cn.so to ho at least proh* 
lematical. 

Cursing in his heart tlio sordid parsimony wliicdi 
pervaded every part of his nnolo’s ostnhliahmnnt, 
ho gave the usual gentle knock at the bolted door, 
by which he was accustomed to seek admitlanco 
when accident had detained him abron{l heyoud the 
early end established hours of rest at the lioimo <»f 
Milnwood. It was a sort of hesitating tup, which 
carried an acknowledgment of Oranagression in its 
very sound, and seoiuod rather to solicit tlian com- 
mend attention. After it had been repealed again 
and again, the housokoepor, grumbling betwixt her 
teeth as she rose from the chimney corner in the 
hall, and wrapping her checked handkorolnof round 
her head to secure her from the cold air, paced aorosa 
the stone-passage, and repeated a careful " Wlm 'a 
there nt this time o’ night?” more than onco before 
she undid the holUs and bars, and cautiously opened 
the door. 

" This is a fine time o’ night, Mr, Henry,” said tlio 
old dame, with the tyrannic insolence of a spoilt and 
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favoiu’ito (lomostic, ■ — “ ii briiw fcinio o* night nutl a 
lioniiy, to (UnUii'l) tt ]»naci!fiu house in, and to koop 
([uiefc iolk out o' tluiir Inxls waiting for you. Your 
iinckrs l) 0 (m in his moist thvcn hours syiio, and 
Kohin 's ill o’ the rlKmmntize, and ho ’.s to hi.s hod 
ton, and sao 1 had to sit up for yo inysoll, for ns sair 
0 boast a,s I Into.” 

I tore she eoughod once or twiee, in further ovi- 
donco of the egregious iueouvoiiionco which she had 
sustained. 

" Much obliged to you, Alison, and many kind 
thanks." 

*' Tlegh, sirs, .sno. fnir-fashionod ns wo aro! Mony 
folk ea’ me Mistress Wilson, and Milnwoocl himsoll 
is the only ane al>nuL this town thinks o’ oa’ing mo 
Ali.son, and indeed ho as aflon says Mrs. Alison ns 
ony otlier thing." 

" Well, then, Mistress Alison," said Morton, " I 
really arn sorry to have kept you up waiting till I 
came in.” 

“And now that you nroconio in, Mr. JIonry,’’said 
tho cross old woman, “ what for do you no tnk up 
your enndle and gang to your hod? And mind yo 
dinna l(5t the caiullo swnal ns yo gang alang the 
wainwiot parlour, ami hand a' tho houso scouring to 
gob out the groaso again." 

“Bub, Alison, I really innsb have somobhing to 
oat, and a draught of ale, before I go to hcd." 

“ Hat ? — ' ami ale, Mr. Henry ? My cortio, yo 're 
ill to servo I Ho ye think we havona hoard o' your 
grand popinjay wark yonder, and how yo hloozod 
away ns innoklo pouthornswad hnoshot a’ tho wild- 
fowl that wo ’ll want ntwonn and Oamllomns ; and 
then ganging majoring to tho pi|jor’B IIowiT wi' a’ 
tho idle loons in tho country, and sitting thoro birling, 
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at your poor imcle’s cost, nao doubt, wi’ n’ tho scalT 
and raff o’ the water-side, till suudowu, and then 
coming haine and crying for ale, as if yo were maiater 
and mairl” 

Extremely vexed, yot anxious on account of his 
guest, to procure rofresliraonts if possible, Morton 
suppressed his resentment, and good-huinoureilly 
assured Mrs. Wil.son that ho was really Ixith hungry 
and thirsty; "and as for the shooting at the popin- 
' jay, I have heard you say you have been there y tmr- 
self, Mrs. Wilson. I wish yon had conic to look 
at us.” 

“ Ah, Maistcr Henry,” said the old dame, " I wish 
yo binna beginning to learn the way of blawing in a 
woman’s lug wi’ a’ your whilly-wha's ! Aweel, Ban 
ye dinna piractiso them but on auld wives like ino, 
the less matter. But talc hoed o’ tlio young quoans, 
lad. Popinjay— ye think yoursell a braw follow 
enow; and troth 1” surveying him with the candle, 
“ there ’s nao fault to find wi' the outside, if the 
inside bo conforming. But I mind, when I was a 
gilpy of a lassook, seeing the duke, that was him 
that lost his head at London : folk said it wnonn a 
very gudo nno, but it was aye a sair loss to him, pair 
gentleman.— Aweel, ho wan the jiopinjay, for few 
cared to win it owor his fTi’ace’s head, — wed, ho 
had a comely presonco, and when a’ tlic geutlos 
mounted to show their capers, hifl (Irnco was as near 
to me as I am to you; and ho said to mo, ‘Tak tent 
o’ yoursell, my bonny lassie (those wore liis very 
words), for my horse is notvoiy ohanoy,’ — And now, 
as ye say ye had sae little to eat or drink, I 'll lot 
you see that I havena been sae unmindfu’ o' you ; 
for I dinna think it ’s safe for young folk to gang to 
their bed on an empty stamach.” 
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To do Mva. Wilson justico, her nocturnal ha- 
rangues upon such occasions not unfroquontly ter- 
minated with this sage apophthegm, which always 
prefaced the producing of some provision a little 
better than ordinary, such ns she now placed before 
him. In fact, the priucijial object of her mawider- 
iruj was to display her consoqnence and love of 
power ; for Mrs. Wilson was not, at the bottom, an 
ill-tempered woman, and certainly loved her old and 
young master (both of whom she tormented ox- 
tromoly) bettor than any one else in the world. 
Slie now eyed Mr. Henry, as she called him, with 
groat complacency, ns he partook of her good cheer. 

“ Muoklo glide may it do ye, my bonny man. I 
trow ye dinna got sic a skirl-in-tho-pan as that at 
Niel lllauo’s. His wife was n canny body, and 
could dross things very wool for ano in her lino o’ 
business, but no liko a gentleman’s honsokcoper, to 
bo Huvo. Hut f doubt the daughter ’s a silly thing, 
— an unco cookernony she had busked on lior head 
at the kirk last Sunday. I am doubting that there 
will bo nows o’ a’ time braws. But my niild eon ’s 
drawing thogithor: dimm huiTy youvaoll, my bonny 
man, talc mind aliont the putting out the candle, and 
there ’s a horn of alo, and a glass of olow-gillie- 
llowor water, — I dinna gio ilkn liody that ; I keep 
it for a pain 1 hao whiles in my aiu stamacli, end 
it 's bettor for your young blood than brandy. Sae, 
gudo-night to yo, Mr. Henry, and see that ye tak 
glide earo o’ the candle." 

Morton promised to attend punctually to her cau- 
tion, and re([ue8ted her not to be alarmed if she 
hoard the door opened, as she know he must again, 
as usual, look to his horse and arrange him for 
the night. Mrs. Wilson then retreated, and Morton, 
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folding up his provisions, was about Co Imston to 
his guest, when the nodding head of the old liouHe" 
keeper was again thrust in at the door, with an ad- 
monition to remember to take an nfjcouiit of Ins 
ways before ho laid himself down to rest, and to 
pray for protection during the hours of darkness* 

Such were the manners of a certain class of do- 
mestics, once common in »Scotland, and perhaps still 
to be found in some old nmuordiousos in its romoLn 
counties. They were fixtures in the family tln^y 
belonged to; and ns they never conceived tli(i ]m- 
eibility of such a thing ns dismissal to bo within 
the chances of their lives, tluiy were of course sin- 
eerely attached to every memlmr of it. ^ On the 
other hand, wlien spoiled by the Indulgence or indo- 
lence of their superiors, tlmy very apt to 
become ill-tempered, solf-sufiicieut, and tyrannical, 
— so much so that a mistress or master would some- 
times almost have wished to exchange their cross- 
grained fidelity for the smooth and accommodating 
duplicity of a modern menial* 

1 A mnscullno rotainor of this kind, having o/ftMalod his mnstou 
oxtromoly, WAS commaiulocl to lonvo his sorvko Iimtaiuly. fii 
troth and that will I not,” answorod tho domostlc; “if your 
honour disna kon when yo Imo a glide sorvant, I koii whon 1 liao a 
gudo mastor, and go away I wlJl not.” f)ii anoihri* oreiialon of tiui 
same nature fchb mastor said, John, yon and T sIjaII nover Hloe;) 
under the aamo roof again to wJiicli Jolin rojdiod, with nincli 
mhctSf “ Whore tbedoil can yonr honour bo gaiigiijg V* 
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Ydh, Litia iiuin^H brow, liko to a tragic loaf, 

Iforololla tho nutuvo of u tragic voluiao. 

BlIAKilPI^AnKt 

Bkino afc loiigfcli rid of Uio housolcoopor’s proseiioe, 
MorLoii jnado a eollocfcion of whiifc ho had rosorvod 
from Urn provisiojis soL before him, and prepared Lo 
eiirry Uumi to iiis conceolod guosb. He did uofc 
think it iKioosaevy to take a light, being perfectly 
ac(pmiiited with every turn of tlio road ; and it was 
hieky lie did not do ho, for lie had hardly Htoppod 
beyond the tliroHliold ere a lieavy trampling of 
hoi'BOH announee.d that tho bixly of cavalry, whose 
kettle-drums* they had before heard were in tho not 
of pasHing along tho high-road which winds round 
tho foot of the bank on which tho honso of Miln- 
wood woH placed. Ho heard tho connnanding ofiicor 
distinctly give tho word " halt." A pause of silence 
followed, interrupted only liy the occasional noighing 
or pawing of an impatient chargor. 

“ Whose house is this 1 " said a viiico, in n tone of 
authority and f,oinmnnd. 

" Milnwood, if it liko your honour,” was tho 
reply, 

"Is tho owner well nn’cotod V’ said tho inquiror. 

1 Tloglinontal inimlc Ifl imvor Hi; night But who can 

wnro im tlnU Huoh wad not the uiiflimn In ('imrloa Iho Socoiura 
liino 1 Till t rim well Infonnnd on tlilH point, tlm kottlo^dninis 
Almll olnah on, ufl ndiltng Boinothlng to tiro plvtuim^uo ofToct of 
tho night marclit 
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«H <5 complies with ilio orders of Goverumout, 
and frequents an indulged miiiislor,’' wos Urn re- 
sponse. 

" Hum 1 ay I indulged h — ■ a mere mask for treason, 
very impolitically allowed to those who are too 
great cowards to wear their principles barora(!cd. , 
Had we not better send uj) a party and sc'arch tlio 
house, in case some of the bloody villuiuH con- 
cerned in this heathenish butchery may be con- 
cealed in it ? ” 

Ere Morton could rocovey from the nhirin into 
which this proposal had throivn him, a third spoaker 
rejoined, “ I cannot think it at all iieccHsury ; Miln- 
wood is an infirm, hypochondriac old man, wlio 
never meddles with politics, and loves his money- 
bags and bonds bettor than anything else in the 
world. His nephew, I hoar, was at tho wappen- 
schaw to-day, and gained tho popinjay, which does 
not look like a fanatic. I should think they uro all 
gone to bed long since, and an alarm at this tiniu 
of night might kill tho poor old man." 

•“Well,” TOjoined tho loader, " if that ho so, to 
search the house would ho lost timo, of which wo 
have but little to throw away. Ucntlomcu of tho 
Life Guards, forward — march 1 ” 

A few notes on tho trumpet, mingled with tho oc- 
casional boom of tho kottlo-drum, to mark tlio ca- 
dence, joined fvitli tho tramp of hoofs and tho 
clash of arms, announced that tho troop had re- 
sumed its march, Tho moon broke, out as tho load- 
ing files of the column attained a hill, up which 
the road winded, and showed indistinctly tho glit- 
tering of the steel caps ; and the dark flguros of the 
horses and riders might bo imperfectly traced 
through tho gloom. They continued to advance up 
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tho lull und sweep over the lop of it in such long 
Huccossiou us intiinutcul u consiihivahle nmnoricul 
force. 

When tlio lust of thorn had disappoarod, young 
Morton ro.suiucd his purpose of visiting his guest. 
Upon entnring the i)laco of refuge, ho found liim 
seated on his hunihle couch witli a pocket Bible 
o])on in his hand, whhdi ho soonuid to study with 
intense meditation. His hroadsword, which ho had 
unsheathed in the fimt alarju at the arrival of the 
dragoons, lay naked afsross his knee.s, and the little 
taijor that stood heside him upon the old cho-st, 
which sorvnd the pur])oso of a tahle, throw a ])artial 
and imporfe<it light upon those stern and harsh 
features, in which ferocity was i-ondored more 
solemn and <lignilied by a wild cast of tragic on- 
thnsiasm, Ilis Imtw was that of one in whom , 
some strong o’ennastering priiie.iplo has over- 1 
whelmed all other ])a.ssiouM and feeling.4, like the 
swell of a higli spring-tide, when llio usual cliffs | 
and hreakers vanish from tlm eye, and their ox-| 
istenco is only indicated hy the challng foam ofj 
the waves that burst and wheel over thorn. lie' 
raised liis head, after Morton had oonbeinplated 
him for about a minute. 

“X porooivo,” said Morton, looking at his sword, 
"that you lioard the horsemen ride by; their pas- 
sage delayed ino for some iniimtos.” 

"I 8(!nrcoly heeded them,” said Balfour; "my 
hour is jiob yob eomo, That I shall one day fall 
into their hands, nml bo Imnourably associated with 
the saints whoia they have slaughtered, I am full 
well aware. And X would, young man, that the 
hour wore oomo; it should ho as welcome ’to me as 
over wedding to bridegroom. But if my Master 
Q 
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has more work for mo on earth, I muflt not do Jlis 
labour grudgingly.” 

"Eat and refresh yourself," said Mnrlf)ii; "to- 
moiTow your safety re(j[uircs ycm slioiild h’.avo bliis 
place, in order to gain the hills, fif> soon n.s you 
can see to distinguish the truck througli tlie mo- 
rasses.” 

"Young man,” returned Ihiltour, "you are al- 
ready weary of mo, and would ho yet more so, per- 
chance, did you know the task ujiou which [ liave 
been lately put. And I wonder not that it should 
be so, for there are times whe.n f am weary of my- 
self. Think you not it is n sore trial for (lush iitul 
blood to bo called upon to execute the rightoous 
judgments of Heaven while wo are yet in the body, 
and continue to retain that blinded aonso and sym- 
pathy for carnal snlToring which makes our own 
flesh thrill when we strike a gash upon tlio hcidy of 
another? And think you that when soma prime 
tyrant has been removed from his plane, that the 
instruments of his punishment can at all times look 
back on their share in his dowirtall with llrm and 
unshaken nerves ? Must they not sometiinfis even 
q^uestion the truth of that inspiration which tliey 
have felt and acted under? Musi they not some- 
times doubt the origin of that strong impulse with 
which their prayers for heavenly cliruotiou under 
difiiculties have been inwardly answered and con-' 
firmed, and confuse, in their disturbed apprehen- 
sions, the responses of Truth itself with somo strong 
delusion of the enemy ? ” 

"These are subjects, Mr, Balfour, on which I am 
ill qualified to converse with you,” answered Mor- 
ton; “hub I own I should strongly doubt tlio origin 
of any inspiration which soemed to dictate a lino 
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of conduofc oonfcvary to those feelings of natural 
huraniiiby wliich Jloavou lias assigned to us as the 
general law of our conduct." 

Halfour seemed somewhat disturbed, find drew 
himself hastily up, hut irainodiatoly composed liira- 
solf, and answered coolly, "It is natural you should 
think HO j you are yet in the dungeon-house of the 
law, — a pit darker than that into which Jeremiah 
wa.s plunged, oven the dungeon of Malcaiah the son 
of ifamolmoloch, where tliore was no water hub 
mire. Yet is the ROnl of the oovonant upon your 
forehead, and the son of the righteous, who resisted 
to Wood wlroro the hanner was spread on tlio moun- 
tains, shall nob be utterly lost, ns one of the chil- 
dren of darkness. Trow ye that in this day of 
hitbornoHH and calamity jioLhing is required at our 
1 lands Imt to keep the moral law ns far as our car- 
nal frailty will iiermil? Think ye our conquests 
must ho only over our corrupt and evil an’oetions 
and passions? No; wo are called upon, when wo 
have girded up our loins, to run the race boldly, 
and when wo have drawn the sword, wo are en- 
joined to smite tlio ungodly, though ho bo our noigh- 
hour, and the man of power and cruelty, though ho 
were of our own kindred and the friend of our own 
bosom." 

" Those are the sontlmonts,” said Morton, " that 
your enemies impute to you, anti which palliate, it 
blxoy do nob vindicate, the cruel measures which the 
council have directed against you. They affirm that 
you protend to derive yonr.rulo of action from what j 
you call an inward light, rojootiug the restraints 1 
of legal magistracy, of national law, and oven of I 
common humanity, when in opposition to what you 
call the spirit within you.” 
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"They do us wrong,” answered the ('DVOiianUir; 
"it is they, perjured as they are, who have jnjtMiled 
all law, both divine and civil, and who now jicr- 
secute us for adherence to the iSolenm Leugitu uiul 
Covenant between God and the kingdom of Seot- 
land, to which all of them, save a few ])opish nm- 
lignaiits, have sworn in former days, and whhdi 
they now burn in the niarlfcit-placiis, and tnuid 
under foot in derision. Wlieii this Charlo.s Htewart 
returned to the.sG kingdoms, did the inaligtiiints 
bring hian back? Tlioy had tried it with sti’iaaig 
hand, but they faiiled, 1 tnaw. ('ouhl daaan(‘.H Grn- 
haaaio of Montrosai and his irighluiid eateiiiaiH liaive 
put him again in the place of Jiis futlicr? I thiaik 
their heads on the Wostpoi't told auiothair tale for 
anany a long day. It was the workers of the glori- 
ous work, the rofonircra of the beauty aaf the tabea-- 
naclo, that called him again to the liigli jihico fraam 
whicli his fatlior fell. Aaid what has beaan amr in- 
ward ? In the woixls of the jaraaphast, 'Wo laaaakatal 
for laoaoe, but no gaaod came; aiaid faar a tiaaio aaf 
health, aaid behold troublai! The saiaartiiig of la is 
horses was hoard from Dam: tlio whole lainal trem- 
bled at the fiouaid of the naaighing aaf his stroaag* 
ones; for they are oonao, ami have dovajured the 
land, and all that is iaa it.’ ” 

"Mr. Balfour,” nimvoraad Mortaan, "T laeithor un> 
dertako to subscribe to or I’ofnto your eoniplaiaita 
against the Govevninont. I linvo oaadoavoiirod tea 
repay a debt due to the coanrndo of ray father, by 
giving you shelter in yoaxr distress; hut you will 
excuse me from engaging myself oitlior in your 
cause or in controversy. I will leave yon to repose, 
and heartily wish it wore in my powor to render 
your condition more comfortable.” 
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" Ihifc I shall 8()() you, I trust, iii the morning, cro 
I ilopart? I fim not a man whoso IjowoIs yearn 
after kiiulrod and frioutls of this world. When I 
put my hand to tho plough, I ontored into U cove- 
nant with luy worldly •afloctions that I should not 
look hack on tho things T loft bohiud me. Yot tho 
son of mine nuoiont comrade is to mo (us mino own, 
and 1 cannot holiold him witliout the doop and llrm 
holiiif that I shall ouo day sco him gird on his 
sword in tho dear and precious causo for which liis 
father fought and bled.” 

With a promise on Morton’s part that ho would 
call tho refugee when it was time for him to pursue 
liis journey, they parted for tho night. 

Morton retired to a few hours’ rest; hut his ima- 
gination, di.sturbed by tho events of tho day, did 
not permit him to enjoy sound rojioso. There was 
a blended vision of horror l)oforo him, in which his 
now friend seemed to bo a principal actor. 'J'lio 
fair form of Mdith Jkdlondou also minglod in liis 
dream, weeping, and with dishevelled hair, and ap- 
pearing to (inll on him for comfort and assistaiico, 
^Vhi<••h ho had jmt iii his power to render. lie 
awoke from these imvofro.sliing slumbers with a 
foverisli impulso, and a heart which foreboded dis- 
aster, Tlioro was already a tinge f)f dazzling lustre 
on tlio V(jrgo of the distant hills, and the dawn was 
abroad in all tho frosliuess of a summer morniug, 

"T have slejib too long," ho o.'cchiimod to himself, 

" and must now liashur to forward tho journey of 
this unfortunate fugitive.’’ 

lie dressed himself as fast ns possible, opened tho 
door of tlio house with as little uoiao as ho could, 
and hastoned to tlio plae-e of refuge occupieil liy 
the Oovonaiitor. Morton entered on tiptoe, for the 
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determined tone and manner, as well as the umtsual 
language and sentiments of tliis singular individual, 
had struck him with a sensation ajjpruaching to awe. 
Balfour was still asleep. A ray of light stveanu'd on 
his uncurtained conch, and showed to Morion the 
working of his harsh features, which scorned agitated 
by some strong internal cause of disturhanco. lie 
had not undressed. Both liis arm.s wore above 
the bed-cover, the right hand strongly (done, hod, 
and occasionally making that abortive fittoiiipO to 
strDce which usually attends dreams of viohnice; 
the loft was extended, and ngiUitod, from tinm to 
time, hy a movomonO as if repulsing senno oiu!, The 
perspiration stood on his hrow, “lilco ImlihloH in a 
late disturbed stream,” and those nuirks of onmtion 
1 wore accompanied with brokon words wliicli t!8(!ii]ied 
i from him at intorvals: “Thou art taken, Judns — 
thou art taken — Oling not to my knees — cdhig not 
to my knees — how him down 1 — A priest ? Ay, 
a priest of Baal, to ho bound and slain, ovoii at 
the brook Kishon. — •Firearms will not pnjvail 
against him — Strike — thrust witli the cold iron 
— -pxxt him out of pain —put him out of }iain, 
were it but for the sake of his grey hairs.” 

Much alarmed at the import (if tliesu eximmsions, 
which seemed to burst from him oven in slot'.p with 
the stern energy accompanying the porpetratiou of 
some act of violence, Morton sliook his guest by the 
shoulder in order to awake him. The first words ho 
uttered wore, “ Boar mo whore yo will, 1 will avouch 
the deed 1 ” 

His glance around having then fully awakened 
him, he at once assumed all the storn and gloomy 
comimsuro of his ordinary manner, and throwing 
himself on his knees, before speaking to Morton, 
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poured forth an ojaoulaLory iwayor for tho suffering 
(Jhureli of Scotland, entreating that tho blood of her 
murdered saints and martyrs might bo iJrocious in 
tho sight of Heaven, and that tho shield of tho 
Almighty might bo spread over tho scattered rem- 
nant, who, for His name’s sake, were abiders in tho 
wildornosa. Vongoanco, speedy and ample von- 
gcttuco on tho opprossom, was tho concluding pe- 
tition of his devotions, which ho expressed aloud 
in strong and emphatic language, roiidorod more 
impressive by the Orientalism of Scripture. 

When he had finished his prayer ho arose, and, 
taking Morton by tho arm, thoy descended togobhor 
to tho stable, where tho Wanderer (to givo Burley a 
title wliioh was often conferred on hia soot) began 
to make his horse ready to pursuo his journoy. 
When tho animal was saddled and bridled, Burley 
reciuesLcd Morion to walk with him a gun-shot into 
Uio wood, and direct him to tho right road tor gain- 
ing the. moors, Morton readily complied, and thoy 
walked for some timo in silonco under the shade of 
some fine old trees, pursuing a sort of natural path, 
whinh, after passing through woodland for about 
half a mile, led into tho bare and wild country 
which oxtonds to tho foot of tho hills. 

'i'hero was little conversation between them, until 
at length Burley suddenly asked Morton," Whether 
the words ho had spoken over-night had borne fruit 
in his mind ? " 

Morton answered, " That ho remained of tho same 
opinion which ho had formerly hold, and was detor- 
jnined, at least as far and as long as possible, to 
unite tho duties of a good Ohristian with those of a 
peaceful subject,” 

“In other words,” replied Burley, “you are 
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desirous to servo both God and Mammon, — to bo 
one day professing tlio trulli with your lips, and 
the next day in arnis, at tho Cfmunnud of (.‘nrnal 
and tyrannic authority, to sliod tho blood of IhoKO 
who for the truth have forsaken all things ? Think 
ye,” he continued, " to touch pitch and iH'iuiiiii un- 
deiiled; to mix in tho ranks of maligniinlH, papists, 
papa-prolatists, latitudiiiax’ians, and scolfers j to par- 
take of their sports, which arc like the imiut olVered 
unto idols; to hold iniorcourse, perolumee, with tlieir 
daughters, ns tho sons of God witli tho dnughterH of 
men in tho world before tho Hood, — think you, T 
say, to do all those things, and yet romniii free fnmi 
pollution ? I say unto you that all conimunifiation 
with tho exiomies of tho Ohurelj is the iic<nir8(!d 
thing which God hatoth I Toueli not, lasbt not, 
handle notl And gi'iovo not, young man, ns if 
you alone wore called upon to subdue your carnal 
affections, and renounce tho plcasunis wlii(!li are a 
snare to your feet; 1. say to you that tho Hon of 
David hath denounced no Ixottor lot on tho wliolo 
generation of mankind.” 

He then mounted his horse, and, turning to 
Morton, repeated tho text of Heri)»ture, ''J\n licavy 
yoke was ordained for tho sons of Adam from tlio 
day they go out of their mother’s womb, till Llu) 
day that they return to the mother of all things;,’ 
from him who is clothed in blue silk and wcarcth 
a crown, oven to him who woaroth simple liiiun,-- 
wratb, envy, trouble, and un(]uioln(?88, rigour, strife, 
and fear of death in tho time of rest." ‘ 

Having uttered those words, ho set his horse in 
motion, and soon disappeared among tlie boughs of 
tho forest. 

"Farewell, stern enthusiast," said Morton, look- 
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inj,' iiftor liiin; “in Hoino moods of my mind, how 
dan(f<!roiiH would ho tlio sooioty of siicli a coitx- 
panioii I If I urn unmovod hy his zeal for abstract, 
dootrinos of faitli, or rather for a peculiar mode of 
worshii) [sxich was the purport of his roilectioiis], 
can I ho a man and n Scotoliman, and look with 
inditroronco on tliat persecution which has made 
wise inon mud? Was not tho cause of freedom, 
civil and religious, that for whicli my fatlier 
fought ; and slxall I do well to remain inactive, or 
to take tho irart of an oppressive Government, if 
there should appear any rational jirospeot of re- 
dressing tlie insufferable wrongs to which my 
misorahlo countrymen are subjected? And yet, 
wlio shall warrant mo that those people, rendered 
wild hy jmrseeution, would not, in tho hour of 
victory, ho as cruel and as intolerant as those hy 
whom tliey are now hunlod down? What degree 
of moderation, or of mercy, can bo expected from 
this Jlnrloy, so distinguished as one of their prinoi - 1 
pal champions, and who seems oven now to bo i 
reeking from some recent deed of violence, and j 
to foci stings of roinorso which ovoix his on- ; 
thusidsm cannot altogether stille? I am weary 
of sc(sing noLliing but violence and fury around 
inc, — uosv assuming tho mask of lawful authority, 
now taking that of religious zeal. I am sick of my 
ooiuitry, of myself, of my depoiulent situation, of 
my repressed feelings, of those woods, of that river, 
of that hovtse, of all but — ICdibli; and she can 
never he mine 1 Wliy should I haunt lior walks ? 
Wliy encourage my own delusion, and pcnhaits hers ? 
She can never l)e mine. Her grandmother’s pride, 
tho'opitosito prineiploH of our families, my wrehilicd 
state of dopoudoiicu, — a poor luisemhlc slave, tor I 
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have not even the wages ol a servant, — all circmu- 
stances give the lie to tho vain hope that wo can 
ever bo united. Why then protract a dolusiou so 
painful ? 

“ But I am no slave,” lio said aloud, and draw- 
ing himself up to his full stature, — " no slavo, in 
one respect, surely. I can change my abode, iny 
father’s sword is mine, and I'hiropo lies open hoforo 
me, as before him and hundreds hoaidos of my (io\in- 
trymen who have iillod it with tlio fanio of their 
exploits. Perhaps some lucky chanco may raise mo 
to a rank with our Kutlivons, our Txishiys, our Mon- 
roes, tho oho, son loaders of tho fairKuis Protestant 
champion, Oustavus Adolphus ; or, if not, a soldior’fl 
life or a soldier’s grave.” 

Wlien he had formed this dotormination, ho 
found himself near tho door of his uuolo'a house, 
and resolved to lose no time in making him ac- 
q.uaintod with it. 

"Another glance of Edith's cyo, another walk Ity 
Edith’s side, and my resolution would molt away. 

I will take an irrevocable stoi), tlioruforo, and thun 
see her for the last timo.” 

In this mood he entered tho wainscoted parluvir, 
in which his undo was already placed nt his 
morning’s rofroshraont, — a huge plate of oatmeal 
porridge, with a corresponding allowance of butter- 
milk. Tho favourite housokoopor was in attoinl- 
Aance, half standing, half resting on the back of a 
Vclmir, in a posture betwixt freedom and resiwct. 
The old gentleman had’ been remarkably tall in liis 
earlier days, — an advantage whicli ho now lost by 
stooping to such a degree that at a mooting where 
there was some dispute concerning tho sort of arch 
which should be thrown over a consiclerablo Ijrook, 
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a fixoefcioua noigliboiu’ xjroposod to offor Miluwood iv 
luindsomo .sum for his ciirvod haokboiio, alleging 
that ho would soil anything that belonged to him. 
Splay fool of unu.sual size, long thin hands garnished 
with nails which soldom felt tho stool, a wriiiklod 
and puckered visage, tho longth of which corros- 
poudod with that of his person, togothor with a pair 
of little sharp, bargain-making grey eyes that 
Boomod otoriittlly looking out for tlioir advantage, 
completed tho highly unpromi.sing exterior of Mr. 
Morton of Miluwood, As it would have boon very 
injudicious to have lodged a liberal or bonovolont < 
disposition in such an unworthy cabinet, nature | 
had suited his person with a mind exactly in con- : 
formity with it ; that is to say, moan, selfish, and : 
covetous. 

When this amiable personage was aware of tho 
prosenoo of his nojfiiow, he liastoned, before address- 
ing him, to swallow tho sjxHmfiil of porridge which 
ho was in the act of oonvoying to his mouth ; and 
ns it chanced to bo scalding hot, tho pain occasioned 
by its descent down his throat and into his stomach 
inllamod tho ill-humour with which ho was already 
prepared to moot Ids kinsman. 

"The doil take them that made them I" was 
his first ejaculation, apostrophising his mess of 
porridge. 

"fi’hoy To gudo parritoh oneugh,” said Mrs. Wil- 
son, "if ye wad but take time to sup them; I made 
tliom mysoll. But if folk winna hao patience, they 
should got thoir thrapplos ckusowayod.” 

"Ifaud your peace, Alison I I was speaking to 
my novoy. — How is this, sir ? And what sort o’ 
scampering gates are these o' going on ? Ye were 
not at hamo last night till near midnight.” 
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" Thereabouts, sir, I beliovo,” answered Morton, 
ill an imlincrent tone. 

“Thereabouts, sir? Wliat sort of an answer is 
that, sir ? Why came ye nn liunie wiieu otlusr folk 
left tlic grund ? ” 

" I suppose you know the reason very well, sir," 
said Morton; "I had the fortune to bo the liest 
inarksinan of the day, and roniained, as is usual, to 
give some little entertainmont to the otiier young 
men.” 

“ The deevil ye did, sir ! And ye come to tell 
me that to iny face? You 2irotond to gio enter- 
tainineuts, that canna come by a dinner exiiept by 
sorning on a earefu’ man like mo? Hut if ye put 
me to charges, I’so work it out o’ ye. I seoini why 
ye shouldna hand the plough, now that the ideugh- 
inan has loft us ; it wad set yo bettor tlnui wearing 
time green duds, and wasting your siller on jjowther 
and lead ; it wad jmt yo in an honest calling, and 
wad keep yo in bread without being liohiKhleu to 
ony ane.” 

"I am very ambitious of learning such avail- 
ing, sir, but I don’t understand driving the 
plough.” 

“And what for no? It’s easier than your gun- 
ning and archery that yo like sue week Auld Da- 
vie is ca’ing it e’en now, and yo may bo goadsinan 
lor the first twa or throe days, and tak timt ye din- 
na o’erdrive the owsen, and then yo will he lit to 
gang between the stilts. Ye ’ll ne’er learn younger, 
I’ll be your caution. If aggie-holm is heavy land, 
and Davie is owor auld to kcop the coulter down 
now. ” 

“I bog pardon for interrupting yon, sir. but I 
have formed a sclioino for myself whicli will have 
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tho Hiiino (ilToi'.t ()£ rciliiiviii}' you of Lh(5 biirdciii and 
(iliargo atlonding my (iomimiiy.” 

" Ay ? Tndoud ? ii miluiiiio o’ youi'H ? — Unit iuuhL 
1)0 a donLy tuio I" .said tlio uiiolo, with a vory pecu- 
liar sneer ; " let ’s hear about it, lad." 

" It is said in two words, sir. F iatuiid to leave 
this country, and servo abuHid, as luy father did 
before these uuhnp])y troublua broke out at home. 
Ilis name will not bo so entirely forgotten in tho 
countries whore he served but that it will procure 
his son at least the opptn'tunity of trying his for- 
tuuo as a soldior.” 

“(ludo bo graoimrs to us I" oxchiiniod tho housc- 
koepor ; “our young Mr. Harry gang abroad? Na, 
na 1 oh, na ! that maun never bo.” 

Mill) wood, entertaining no thought or purpose 
of parting with his nephew, who was, moreover, 
very useful to him in many respects, was thimder- 
struek at this abru])t doelai’ation of indo])ondeneo 
from a ])eraon whose detoroneo to him had hitherto 
been unlimited. He recovered liimself, however, 
immediately. 

“And wlia do you think is to givo you tho 
means, young man, for sucli a wild-goose elmso? 
Not I, 1 am suro ; I oan hardly support you at 
Imme. And ye wail bo marrying, T’so warrant, as 
your father did afore yo, too, and sending your 
uncle hamo a pack o’ weans to lio Fighting and skirl- 
ing through tho house in my auld days, and to take 
wing and lleo aif like youvsoll wlionover they wore 
asked to servo a turn about tho town.” 

" I have jio thoughts of over marrying,” answorod 
Honry. 

"IToar till him now I” said the housokoopor. 
" It 's a sliamo to hoar a douce young lad apeak iu 
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that way, since a’ the warld kons that they inaiiii 
either marry or do waur.” 

“Hand your peace, Alison,” said her maste.r; 
"and you, Harry,” ho added more mildly, "pul 
this nonsense out o’ your head, — ■ this (iOJiies o’ let- 
ting ye gang a-sodgering for a day. Mind, ye huo 
nae siller, lad, for ony sic nonsense idans." 

"I beg your pardon, sir, my wants shall ho very 
few; and would you idenso to give me the gold 
chain which the Mai’grave gave to my father after 
the battle of Lutzon — ” 

" Mercy on us I the gowd cliaiti ? ” excslaiiiK'd his 
uncle. 

"The chain of gowd I” ro-cchood the house- 
keeper, both aghast with astonishment at the 
audacity of the proposal. 

" I will keep a few links,” continued tho young 
man, " to remind mo of him by whom it was won, 
and tho place whore ho won it,” continued Morton ; 
“ the rest shall furnish me tho menus of following 
the same career in which my father obtained that 
mark of distinction.” 

" Meroifu’ powora 1 ” exclaimed tho govornanto ; 
" my master wears it every Sunday 1 ” 

“Sunday and Saturday,” added old Miliiwood, 
“whenever T put on my black velvet coat; and 
Wylie Mactrickit is partly of opinion it’s a kind of 
heirloom that rather belangs to tho head of tho 
house than to tho immediate doscondaub. It has 
throe thousand links ; I have counted thorn a thou- 
sand times. It’s worth throe hundred pounds 
sterling.” 

"That is more than I want, sir; if you choose to 
give mo the third part of the money, and flvo links 
of the chain, it will amply servo my purpose, and 
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tho roafc will bo aomo alight alonomoiit (or the 
oxjicnso and troublo T liavo ptit you to.” 

“ Tho laddio 'a in n orocsl ! ” oxolaiinod his undo. 
" Oh, sirs, what will bocomo o’ tho rigs o’ Milnvvood 
when I am duad and gano? ITo would fling tho 
crown ol Scotland awa’ it ho had it.” 

" Hout, sir,” said tho old housekooper, “ I maun 
o’on say it ’s partly your ain faut. Yo nmuima curb 
his head owor sair in noithor ; and, to bo suro, sinco 
ho has gano doun to tho Ilowff, yo maun just o’on 
pay tho lawing.” 

"If it bo not abuno twa dollars, Alison,” said tho 
old gontlonian, vory roluotantly. 

" T ’ll settle it mysoll wi’ Niol Blano, tho flnst time 
I gang down to tho olachan,” said Alison, “ cheaper 
than your honour or Mr. Harry can do and then 
whisporod tollonry,” Diniia vox him ony mair; I’ll 
pay tho lave out o’ tho butter sillor, and nao mair 
words about it,” Then procoiuling aloud, "And yo 
maunna speak o’ tho young gontloman handing tlio 
plougli ; thoro ’s pair distressed Whigs onow about 
tho country will bo glad to do that for a bito and a 
soup,— it sots thorn far bettor than tho like o’ him.” 

" And then wo ’ll hao tho dragoons on us,” said 
Milnwood, " for comforting and ontorlaining intor- 
communotl rebels ; a bonny strait yo wad iwt us in I 
— But tako your breakfast, Harry, and thou lay by 
your now groon coat, and put on your Kaploch grey ; 
it’s a mair mcnsfiT and thrifty dross, and a mair 
seemly eight, than thao dangling slops and rib- 
bands.” 

Morton left tho room, perceiving plainly that ho 
had at prosonfc no chance of gaining his purpose, 
and perhaps not altogether displeased at tho ob- 
ataoles which seemed to present thomsolves to his 
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leaving the neigliLourliood of Tillietudlem. The 
housekeeper followed him into the next room, pat- 
ting him on the back, and bidding him ** be a glide 
bairn, and pit by his braw things ” 

"And I'll loop douii your hat, and lay by the 
band and ribband/' said the officious dame; "'and 
ye maun never, at no hand, speak o' leaving the 
land, or of selling the gowd cliain, for your uncle 
has an unco pleasure in looking on you and in 
coiuitiug the links of the chainzie ; and ye ken auld 
folk canna last for ever; sae the chain and the 
lands and a' will he your ain ae day ; and ye may 
many ony leddy iu the country-side ye like, and keep 
a braw house at Milnwood, for there's enow o' 
means ; and is not that worth waiting for, my dow ?" 

There was something in the latter part of the 
prognostic which sounded so agreeably in the ears 
of Morton that he shook the old dame cordially by 
the hand, and assured her he was much obliged by 
her good advice, and would weigh it carefully before 
he proceeded to act upon his former resolution* 
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Jfrom Bovoiitooii yoara till now, almost tonrscoro, 

Hero Itvod I, but now live lioro no mow. 

At soYontoon yoiira many thoiv fortunos sook, 

Bnb nt ilourscoro It Is too Into a wook. 

Ai yoK Like It, 

Wb must coiidnot ,oiir roaclors to the Tower of 
TillioluiUom, to which Lady Margaret Eolleudon 
liad rcLurnod, in romantic phrase, inalocontent and 
full of heaviness at the unexpected and, as she 
tlcmnud it, indeliido affront which had been brought 
up(tu lior dignity by the public inisoarriago of Goose 
(jibl)io. 'I’hat unfortunate man-at-arins wa.s fortli- 
with commanded to drive his feathered charge to 
the most remote parts of the common moor, and on 
no account to awaken tlio grief or resentment of his 
lady by appearing in her prosonco while the sense 
“ of tlio affront was yet recent. 

Tim next proceeding of IMy Margaret was to 
hold a H(domn court of justico, to winch Harrison 
and the butler were admitted, partly on the footing 
of witnesses, jiartly as assessors, to inquire into the 
recusancy of Caddie Iloadrigg the ploughman, and 
the abetment wluoh lie had received from his mother, 
— those being regarded as the original causes of the 
disaster which had befallen the chivalry of 'J'illiO" 
tudlom. The charge being fully made out and sub- 
stantiated, Lady Margaret resolved bo reprimand the 
culprits in person, and if she found them impoui* 
0 
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tout, to extend the consuro into n Hoiitniino of ox. 
pulsion from the,,, barony. Mi.ss Bolloiidon olono 
ventured to say anything in bolmlf of Mio ufoiiHcid. 
But her countonanco did not profit tlimn us it might 
have done on any other occasion; for so soon ns 
Edith had hoard it ascertained that tho unfoitunute 
cavalier had not suffered in hi.M person, his disnster 
had affected her witli an irrcsistihlo disposition to 
kugli, which, in spite of lady Mnrgnret's indigna- 
tion, or rather irritated, ns usual by rf-strainl, had 
broke out repeatedly on her return Innneward, until 
her grandmother, in no shape imposed ujion by the 
aevornl fictitious causes winch tho young lady as- 
signed for her ill-timed risilnlity, ui>hraided her in 
very bitter terms with being inHensihlo to the hnn- 
our of her family. Miss iiellonden’s inlnreession, 
therefore, had, on this occasion, littlo or no idiain-o 
to be listened to, 


As if to evince the rigour of hor disposition, 'Ijidv 
Maigaret, on this solemn oeonsioii, oxeliaiigcd' I In 
ivory-headed cano with which sheeommnnly walked 
for an immonao gold-headed staff wliieli had 
longed to her father, tlio deceased Earl of Torwemd 
and which, like a sort of mace of ofnee, she only 
made uso of on occasions of special solemnity. .Sun. 
ported by this awful baton of command, Uily 
^h^niue^t^° °”*^*^*' onterod tho cottage of j|io 

iliere was an air of consciousnoBB about old 
Mause, as she rose from hor wickor elinir in tho 

elortnoas of vis- 

age wlnoli used, on other occasions, to express tho 
honour slio felt m tho visit of her lady, but with a 
cortem solemnity and omharrassmont, like an ac 
Oused party on his first appoaronco in prosonep of hip 
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jnrlgo, before whom he is, novertholoss, dolierminod 
to assort his innocoaco. Her arras were folded, her 
mouth primmed into an expression of respect, min- 
gled with obstinacy, her whole mind apparently 
bent up to the solemn interview. With her best 
curtsey to the ground, and a innto motion of rover- 
onco, Maiiso pointed to tlio chair, which, on former 
occasions. Lady Margaret (for tlio good lady was 
somewhat of a gossip) had deigned to occupy for 
lialf an hour sometimes at a time, hearing the news 
of the county and of the borough, But at present 
her mistress was far too indignant for such oondo- 
sconsion. She rejected the mute invitation with a 
linughty wave of her hand, and drawing herself up 
as she spoke, she uttered the following interrogatory 
in a tone calculated to overwhelm the culprit ! • — 

" Is it true, Mauso, as I am informed by Harrison, 
Oudyill, and others of my people, that you hao taon 
it upon you, contrary to the faith you owe to God 
and the king, and to mo, your natural lady and 
mistress, to keep back your son frao the wappon- 
Bchaw, hold by the order of the shoriiT, and to re- 
turn iiis armour and abulyiomonts at n moment 
when it was impossible to find a suitable delegate 
in his stead, whereby the barony of Tilliotudlem, 
baith in the person of its mistress and indwollors, 
has incurred sic a disgrace . and dishonour as has- 
na bofa'on the family since the days of Malcolm 
Oanraoro ? ” 

Mauso’s habitual respect for her mistress was 
extreme ; she hesitated, and one or two short coughs 
expressed the difficulty she had in defending herself. 

“ I am snro — ray loddy — hem, hem 1 — am sure 
I am sorry — very sorry that ony cause of (displeas- 
ure should hae occurred; but my son's illness-—” 
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” Dinna tell mo of your eon’s illness, Mnnso 1 
Had ho boon sincerely imweol, yo wouUl lino been 
at the Tower by daylight to got soinotliing tlinl wnd 
do him gncle ; there tiro fow ailments that 1 liavena 
medical recipes for, and that ye ken fu' wcol.” 

" Ob, ay, my loddy ! I am sure yo line wrought 
wonderful cures; the Inst thing yo sent Ouddio, 

when ho had the batts, e’en wrought like a 
oharm.” 

“ Why, then, woman, did yo not apply to mo, if 
there was ony real nood ? But thoro was none, yo 
fause-lieartod vassal that yo aro I ’’ 

" Your leddyship never cu’d mo sic a word ns tlmt 
before, Ohon I that I siild live to ho ca’d sno,” sho 
continued, bursting into tears, "and mo a born 
servant o’ the house o’ TilUetudlom ! I am sure 
they belie baitli Cuddio and mo sair, if they said ho 
wadna fight owor the boots in bludo for your lodtly- 
ship and Miss Edith, and the avdd '.rower, — ay suld 
he, and I would rather see him Inu’iod lionoath it, 
than ho suld gio way; but Uur ridings and wap- 
penschawings, my loddy, I liao nao broo o’ tlmtu avii. 
I can find nno warrant for tbem whatsdovm'.” 

“Nae warmnt for thorn?" criotl tlio high-born 
darao, yo na hoji^ woman, that yo avo hound 
to bo liogo vassals in all hunting, hosting, walehing, 
find warding, when lawfully sunnnonod therolo in 
wy namo? Your sorvico is not gratuitous. T trow 
ye hao land for it. Yo 'ro kindly tonnuts ; Imo a cot- 
house, a kalo-ynrd, and a cow's grass on tho com- 
mon. Few hao boon brought farther bon, and yo 

grudgo your son suld gio mo a day’s sorvico in tho 
flold?” 

'Nti, my leddy, na, my loddy, it ’s no that," 
oxolaimod Mauso, groatly ombamssod, "but ano 
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caniia aorvo twa maislQrg ; and, if Llio tvuUi maun 
o'on cojiio oub, bhuro 'h Ann abuiio whaso ooiniiuinda 
I maun oboy i)efoi'o your loddyship’s, I am suro I 
would pub neibhor king’s nor kaisar’a, jior ouy oarbhly 
croaburo’s, aforo bhoin." 

“ Kow moan yo by Uial, yo auld fiilo woimin ? 
D’yo think that I ordor ony thing against con- 
BoionCQ? ” 

"I dinna protond to say that, my loddy, in i*ogard 
o' your Icddyship's consoioncc, which has boon 
brought up, as it wore, wi’ prolatic principles j but 
ilka ano maun walk by tho light o’ bhoir ain j and 
rnino,” said Mauso, waxing bolder as tho conforonco 
Iwoamo animated, “ tells me that I suld leave a’, — 
cot, kale-yard, and cow’s grass, — and suffer n’, rather 
than that I or mine should pub on harness in an 
unlawtu’ cause.” 

" Uulawfu’ 1” oxfdaimed her mistress ; " tho cause 
to which you are called liy your lawful loddy and 
misbross, by tho command of tho king, by tho writ 
of tho privy cimiicil, by tho ordor of tho lord-liouton- 
anb, by the warrant of tho sheriff? ” 

" Ay, my loddy, mio doubt ; but no to displeasure 
your loddyHhi\», yo ’ll mind that there was anco a 
king in Hiiri]ituro they ca’d Nebuchadnozxar, and ho 
sot up a golden imago in tho plain o’ Dura, as it 
might bo in the haugh yonder by tho water-side, 
where tho array wore warned bo imiot yesterday; 
and tho princes and tho governors and tho captains, 
and tho judges tliomsolls, forby tho treasuim, tho 
counsellors, and tho sheriffs, wore warned to the 
dedication thereof, and commajidod to fall down and 
worship at tho sound of tho cornet, flute, harp, 
saokbut, psaltery, and all kinds of music.” 

" And what o’ a’ this, ye fulo wife ? Or what 
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had Hobuchadnozzar to do wilh tlio wuppcnsohaw 
of fclio Upper Ward of Olydosdalo ? " 

" Only juafc Unis far, my loddy,” coiiUuucd Miiuso, 
firmly, " that prelacy is like the great golden image 
in the plain of Dura, and that as Shadraeli.Meshueli, 
and Abodnego were borne out in refusing to liow 
down and worship, so neither shall Ciuhlio lleadrigg, 
your leddyship's poor idoughmnn, at least wi' Ids 
auld mither’a consent, make iniirgeojia or Jenny" 
flections, as they ca’ tliem, in the house of the j>re- 
lates and curates, nor gird him wi’ armour to light 
in their cause, either at the sound of kistthi-dniins, 
organs, bagpipes, or ony othor kind of juiisiu 
wliatevor.” 


Lady Margaret Bollondon heard tins oxjKiHitlun 
of Scripture with the greatest possible indigiiiiUon, 
as well as surprise. 

“I see whioli way the wind blnws," she oxcdidmml, 
after apauso of a-stonishmont | “ the evil spirit of tlm 
year sixteen hundred and forty-twa is at warlc again 
as merrily as ever, and ilka auld wife in tho oliini- 
ley-nouck will bo for knapping doctrine wi' dotitors 
o' divinity and the godly fathers o' tho (Jluirch." 

^ "If your loddyship means tho bishops and enmUw, 
I'm sure they hao boon but stopfatliers to the Kirk 
0 Scotland. And, since your loddyship is jdoased to 
speak o' parting wi' ns, I am free to toll you a piece 
o’ my mind in another article. Your leddysliip and 
Uie steward hao been pleased to propose that my sou 
Ouddie suld work in tho barn wi' a now-fanglod 
machmo i for digliting tho corn frno tho olmfr, thus 

winnowing cohi, which wore not, lioworor, uaod In tholir ntmll 
cimpo until about nso. They wow ohlootod to by tho rnorc S 
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impiously thwarting tho will of Divine Providonca, 
by raising wind for your Icddyship’s ain particular 
U80 by human art, instead of soliciting it by prayer, 
or waiting patiently for whatever dispensation of 
wind Providence was pleased to send upon tho 
sheoling-hill. Now, my loddy ■ — ” 

“Tho woman would drive ony reasonable being 
daftl" said Lady Margaret; then, resuming her tone 
of authority and indifference, she concluded : “ Weel, 
Mauao, I’ll just end whore I sud hac begun i ye're 
owor learned and ower godly for mo to dispute wi’ ; 
sae I have just this to say, — either Ouddio must 
attend musters when ho 's lawfully warned by the 
ground officer, or tho sooner he and you flit and q.uit 
my bounds tho bettor. There 's nao scarcity o' auld 
wives or ploughmen ; but if there wore, I had rather 
that tho rigs of Tillietudlem bare naebhing bub 
windle-straes and sandy lavrocks^ than bbnt they 
wore ploughed by rebels to tho king,’’ 

“ Awool, my leddy,” said Mauso, " I was born 
hero, and Ibougbt to die whore my father died ; 
and your loddyship has boon a kind ralstross, I ’ll 
no’or deny that, and I’so ne'er coaso to pray for you, 
and for Miss ISdith, and that yo may bo brought to 
floo tho error of your ways, But still—-” 

"Tho error of my ways I” interrupted Lady Mar- 
garet, much incensed, — “Tho error of my ways, ye 
uncivil woman?” 

“Ou, ay, my loddy, wo aro blindod that live in 
this valley of tears and darkness, and Imo a’ owor 
mony orrors, grit folks os wool as sma’; but, ns 
I said, my puir bouisoii will rest wi’ you and 
yours wherever I am. 1 will bo wao to hear 0’ your 
aniietion, and blithe to hear 0’ your prosperity, tom- 
^ Bont^griuiii md oaind^larkiit 
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poral and spiritual. But I cauna piofov tlio com- 
nmncls of an earthly mistress to those of a heavenly 
inastor, and sae I am o’eii ready to siilTer for 
righteousness’ sake,” 

"It is very well," said Lady Margaret, turning 
her back in groat displea-sure ; "yo ken my will, 
Manse, in the matter. I’ll lino nao Wliigginy in 
the barony of Tillietudlom ; the noxt thing wad bn to 
set up a convontiolo in iny very withdrawing room.” 

Having said this, she departed, witii an air of 
groat dignity ; and Manse, giving way to feelings 
which she had sujiprossod during tlie interview, — 
for she, like her inistr(is.s, had her own feeling of 
pride, — now lifted up her voici* and wcjit aloud. 

Ciuldio, whoso malady, real or jmsUmded, still 
detained him in bod, lay during nil tliis con- 
feronco, snugly ensconced within his hoardeil bed- 
stead, and terrified to death lest Lady Margaret, 
whom ho hold in liereditaiy rovorouee, should liav(t 
detected his pre.sonco and bestowed on him person- 
fthy some of those bitter reproaehoH with which shn 
loaded his mothor. But as soon us ho tlioiiglit her 
ladyship fairly out of hoaring, lie bounced up in liis 
nost. 


-the foul fa’yo that I suhl sttysan,’’ he mdeil 
out to his mothor, " for a laug-tongued, clavering 
as ray fathor, honest man, ayo ea'd y»l 
Couldna yo lot the leddy alnno wi' your Whiggery ? 
And I was e'en as great a gomoral to let yo porsnudo 
wo to lie up hero amang the blankots liko a linr- 
oneon, instead o' gaun to the wappon-schaw like other 

s \ ^ ^ y®' ^ 

at the window-hole when your auld back was 

turned, and awa down by to hno a bairnb the pop- 

wjay, and I shot within twa on’t. T cheated tho 
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l(!(Wy for your olivvera, bul, I wiisiia f»aun bo cheat 
iny joo. JUib she may marry wliiio hIio likcia now, 
for I 'm cloaii dung owor. This is a waur dirduin 
than wo gob frao Mr. (iiulyill wlioii yo garr’d nio 
refiiso to oat tho plum-porridgo on Yulo-ovo, — as if 
it wore ony inattor to (iod or man whether a ploughH 
man had suppib 011 miueliod i)ics or sour sowens.” 

"Oh, whisht, my hairn, whisht,” replied Mause; 
" thou konsna about time thing.s. It was forbidden 
meat, — things dedicated bo sot days and lioli- 
days, whioh are inhibited to bho use of Protestant 
Ohri 8 tian. 9 .’’ 

"And now,” continued her son, "ye hue brought 
the loddy hersoll on our Imiuls I An I could but 
luio gotten some decent class in, I wad hue spanged 
out o’ hod, and lauld her I wad vide whore slio 
lilcud, niglvt or day, an slie watl but leave us the 
free house and tho yaivd, that grew tlio host early 
kale in tho Imill eoiuitry, and the cow's grass.” 

"Oh, wow 1 my winsome hairn, Ouddie,” eontinued 
tho old dame, " murmur not at tho dispensation,; 
never grudge suffering in tho gude cause.” 

“But what ken I it tho cause is gude or no, 
Mithcr,” rejoined Cuddle, “ for a’ ye lileoze out sao 
mucldo doebriiio altoiit it? It’s elean Iwyoud my 
emuprehonsiou a’thogitlier. I 80(s nao sao muciclo 
dill'ereuco abwoou tho twa ways 0 'b as a’ the folk 
pretend. It’s very true tho eurnles read aye tho 
same words owor again ; and if they ho right words, 
what lor no ? A gude tale ’s no the waur o’ hoing 
twice Lauld, I brow ; and a body has aye the bettor 
chance to luulorstaud it. Everybody ’s no sao glog 
at the uptake as ye aro youvsoll, Mithcr.” 

" Oh, my dear Ouddie, this is the sairest distress 
of a’,” said tho anxious mother. "Oh, how often 
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have I shown ye the difforenco between a pure 
evangelical doctrine, and anc that’s corrupt wi’ 
human inventions ? Oh, iny bairn, if no for your 
ain Saul's salce, yet for niy groy hairs “ " 

“Weel, Mither," said Cfuddio, iiilerrupting her, 
"what need ye mak sao mucklo din about it? 
I hae aye dune whate’or ye bade mo, and gnod let 
kirk whnro’or ye likit on the Sundays, and fended 
weel for ye in the ilka days besides. And that’s 
what vexes mo mair than a’ the rest, when I think 
how I am to fend for ye now in time bri(!kle tiinea. 
I am no clear if I can plough ony place but the 
Mains and Mucklewhamo, — at least I never tried 
oiiy other grund, and it wadua come natural to inn. 
And nao neighbouring heritors will daur to tak(( 
us, after being turned aff time liounda for non" 
enormity.” 

" Nonconformity, hinnic,” sighed Mauso, “ is the 
name that they warldly men gio us.” 

“Wool, aweel, wo ’ll line to gang to a far rouutry, 
maybe twall or fifteen miles aff. I could bo a 
dragoon, nao doubt, for I can ride and play wi’ thu 
broadsword a bit} but ye wad be roaring about your 
blessing and your groy hairs." (Hero MnuHo’s ex- 
clamations became extreme.) "Wool, weel, I but 
spoke o’t; besides, ye’re ower auld to bo sitting 
cocked up on a baggage-waggon wi' Kppio l)um- 
blane, the corporal’s wife. Sue what ’s to come o' 
uslcanna weel see,— I doubt I’ll hue to tak the 
hills wi' the wild Whigs, ns they ca’ them; and 
then it will be my lot to bo shot down like a 
mawkin at some dikesido, or to be sent to heaven 
wi’ a Saint Johnstone’s tippit about my hnuso.” 

^ "Oh, my bonnie Ouddio," said the zealous Maiiao, 
‘forbear sic carnal, self-seeking language, whilk is 
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juab a miadoubtinp; o’ Providonco. I Imvo not aoon 
tho son of bho righteous bogging his bread, sae Hays 
Iho toxt ; and your father waa n douce, honest man, 
though somewhat warldly in his dealings, and oum- 
borod about earthly things, e’en liko yoursoll, my 
jo I" 

" Awool," said Ouddio, after a littlo consideration, 
“ 1 see but ao gate for 'b, and that ’s a cauld coal to 
blaw at, Mibhor. Howsoraovor, Mibhor, yo Imo some 
guess o’ a wee bit kindness that’s abwoon Miss Edith 
and young Mr. Henry Morton, that suld bo ca’d young 
Milnwood, and that I hao whiles carried a bib book, 
or maybe a bib letter, quietly atweon them, and made 
believe never to ken wha it cam frae, though I koud 
brawly. There ’s wliilos convenience in a body look- 
ing a woo stupid, — and I have afton seen them walk- 
ing at o’on on the littlo path by Dinglowood-burn ; 
bub naobody over kond a word about it frae Cuddio j 
I ken T’m guy thick in tho head, but I’m as honest 
as our auld fore-hand ox, puir fallow, that I ’ll ne’er 
work ony mair, — - 1 hope they ’ll bo ns kind to him 
that come alunb mo as 1 hao boon. — But, as I was 
saying, wo ’ll awa down bo Milnwood and toll Mr. 
Ilany our distress. They want a ploughman, and 
the grund’s no unlike our ain ; I am sure Mr. Harry 
will stand my part, for he ’s a kind-hearted gontlo- 
man. I’ll got but little penny-fee, for his uncle, 
auld Hippie Milnwood, has as closo a grip as tho 
doil himsoll. Bub wo ’ll ayo win a bib broad, and a 
drap kale, and a ftro-sido, and thooking owor our 
heads, end that ’s a’ wo ’ll want for a season. — Sao 
gob up, Mibhor, and sorb your things to gang away ; 
for since sae it is that gang wo maun, I wad liko ill 
to wait till Mr, Harrison and auld Gudyill cam to 
pu’ us out by tho lug and tho horn.” 
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Twelfth KighU 


It was evening wJion Sfr. irenv)' Sforlon jun’cnivcil 
an old woman, wrapped in her turtnii i)laid (9), «U]i- 
ported by a stout, stupid-looking fellow in hoddiii- 
grey, approaeli the house of Miliiwood. Old MatiHO 
made her curtsey, but Cuddio took the lend in ail- 
dressing Morton. Indeed, ho had previously stipu- 
lated with his mother that ho was to maniign inattors 
his own way; for though he readily allowed his 
general inferiority of uudcrslauding, and lllinlly 
submitted to the guidance of his mother on most 
ordinary occasions, yet lie said, " l''or getting a ser- 
vice, or getting forward in the Avarld, ho could soiim- 
gato gar the woo pickle aonso ho had gang muckle 
farther than hors, though she could eraidc liko ony 
minister 0’ them a’.” 

Accordingly, ho thus opened the conversation with 
young Morton : — 

“A braw night this for the rye, your lion our; tlio 
west park will bo brooring liravoly this e'en." 

“I do not doubt it, Cuddio; but what can have 
brought your mofchor, — this is your mother, is it 
not?” Cuddio nodded. "What can have brought 
your mother and you down the wator so late ? " 

"Troth, stir, just what gars the auld wives trot, 
— nesliessity, stir; I’m seeking for service, stir," 
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" For sorvioo, Omldie, and at Lina timo of tho year ? 
^o^Y comoa that?’’ 

MauKO could forbear no lonf'er. Proud alike of 
lior cauao and hor aufforiuRa, she cominoiicod with an 
alTeoted humility of Lone, "It haa pleased Heaven,, 
an it like your honour, to diatiuguiah ua by a 
visitation — ” 

“Heirs in tho wife and iiao gudol’’ whispered 
Ouddio to hia mother. “ An yo coitio out wi' your 
Wliiggory, they 'll no daur open a door to ua through 
tho haill country 1" 'rhou aloud and addrossiirg 
Morton, "My inothor’s auld, stir, and she has 
rather forgotten horaoll in speaking to my loddy, 
tliab canna wool bide to bo contradickit (as I Icon 
naebody likos it it they could help thomaolla), espe- 
cially by hor ain folk ; and Mr. Harrison tho steward, 
and (indy ill tlie i)utlov, they’re no very fond o’ 
ua, and it’s ill sitting at Rome and striving wi’ 
the J’ope ; sue I thonghb it best to Hit before ill 
came to wanr; and liere’a a wee bit lino to your 
honour frao a friend will maybe aay some innir 
al)out it.” 

Morton took tho l)ill(^b, and orimaoning up to the 
oars, hotwoeu joy and surprise, road those words ; 

If you civil Horvo thoso poor Ijoljdosa people, you will \,,' 
obi i go Ifl. B. 

It was a few instants before ho could attain com- 
posure enough to ask, "And what is your object, 
Uiuldio ; and how nan I he of uao to you ?” 

" Warlc, stir, wark, and a service, is my object, — 
a bit boiki for my mitlior and mysoll (we Imo glide 
plonishing o' our ain, it we had tho caab o’ a cart to 
bring it down), end milk and meal, and gi-eons onow; 
for I 'm gay gleg at moal-timo, and sae is my mithor. 
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— lang may it be sae. And, lor the pcnny-feo and 
a’ that, I ’ll juab leave it to the Inird and you. I kou 
ye ’ll no see a poor lad wranged, if yo can help it.” 

Morton shook hie head. " h’or the moat and lodg- 
ing, Ouddie, I think I can promise aomcthing ; hut 
the penny-fee will be a hard chapter, I doubt,” 

" I ’ll tak my chance o ’t, stir,” replied the candi- 
date for service, "rather than gang dowii about 
Hamilton, or ohy sic far country.” 

“ Well, atop into the kitchen, Ouddie, and 1 '11 do 
what I can for you.” 

The negotiation waa not without dilhcnl tics. Mor- 
ton had first to bring over tlio houaokccpor, who made 
a thousand objections, as usual, in order to have the 
pleasure of being besought and entreated ; but whou 
she was gained over, it was comparatively easy to 
induce old Milnwood to accept of a servant wlioso 
wages were to be in liis own option. An outhouse was, 
therefore, assigned to Mause and her son for their 
habitation, and it was settled that they were for the 
time to be admitted to eat of tlio frugal faro jnovided 
for the family, until their own ostahlishmont shotild 
be completed. As for Morton, ho exhausted his own 
very slender stock of money in order to make C\iddio 
such a prosonb, under the name of "arles,” as miglit 
show his sense of the value of the rocoinmondation 
delivered to him. 

"And now we’re settled nnco mair," said duddio 
to his mother; "and if we’re no sac hicn and comfort- 
able as we were up yonder, yet life ’s life ony gale, and 
we ’re wi’ decent kirk-ganging folk o’ your aiii per- 
suasion, Mithor; there will be nao quarrelling about 
that.” <1 

“ Of m,y persuasion, hinnio I " said the too-onlight- 
ened Mause; "wau’s me for thy blindness and Ihoivs. 
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Oh, Ouddio, th«y arc biii, in Lho court of the Goutilos, 
and will uo'er win farther ben, T doubt ; they are but 
little bettor than the prolatists thomsollB. They 
wait on tlie ministry of that blinded man, Peter 
Poundtext, anco a prooioua teacher of the Word, but 
now a backsliding pastor, that has, for the sake of 
stipend and family maintenance, forsaken the strict 
path, and gauo astray after the black Tudulgonoo. 
Oh, my son, had ye but profited bv the gospel doc- 
trines ye hao hoard in the Glen of Bongonnar, free 
the dear lliohard Rumhlohorry, that sweet youth 
who sufforod martyrdom in the Qrassmarket, afore 
Candlemas 1 Didna ye hoar him say that Erastian- 
ism was as had as Prelacy, and that tlio Indulgence 
was as had as Erastianism ? ” 

" Heard over onybody the like o’ tliis 1 " inter- 
rupted Ouddio ; wo 'll bo driven out o’ house and 
ha’ again afore wo ken whore to turn oursolls. Wool, 
Mithor, I Imo justao word inair: An 1 hoar ony mair 
o’ your din — afore folk, that is ; for 1 dinna mind 
your olavors mysell, they aye set mo sleeping -- but 
if I hoar ony mair din afore folk, as T was saying, 
about Poundtexts and Bumblohorrios, and doctrines 
and malignants, I ’so e’en turn n single sodgor my- 
solljOr maybe a sergeant or a captain, if yo’plaguemo 
the mair, and lot llumhloberry and you gang to the 
doil thogithor. I ne'er gat ony gudo by his doctrine, 
as ye ca’t, hut a sour fit o’ the baits wi’ sitting amang 
the wat moss-iiags for fourhours at a yoking, and the 
loddy cured mo wi’ some hickory-pickery, — mair by 
token, an she had kend how I came by tlie disorder, 
she wadna hae been in sic a hurry to mend it." 

Although groaning in spirit over the obdurate 
and impenitent state, ns she thought it, of her son 
Ouddio, Mouse durst neither urge him farther on 
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the topic, nor altogether neglect the warning ho 
had given hoi*. She know the disposition of her 
deceased helpmate, whom this surviving pledge of 
their union greatly resembled, and reiiienibered that 
although submitting implicitly in most things to her 
boast of superior acuteness, ho used on certain occa- 
sions, when driven to extremity, to bo seized with 
fits of obstinacy which neither remonstranc(!, ilat- 
tery, nor threats wore cai)ablo of overpowering. 
Trembling, therefore, at the very jiossibility of 
Cuddio's fulfilling his threat, she put a guard over 
her tonguo; and oven when J’oundtext was com- 
mended in her prosonco as an able and fructifying 
preacher, she had the good sense to su])pr(!HS the 
contradiction which thrilled up(m her tongue, and 
to express her simtimonts no otherwise than liy 
deep groans, which the heartu’s charitahly (ionstriied 
to flow from a vivid rceollection of the more ]iathi!tio 
parts of his homilicss. How long she could have re- 
pressed her feelings it is diUlcmlt to say. An nmsx- 
pioctcd accident relieved her from the luaiessity. 

The Ijiird of Milnwnod ke])t up all old fashions 
which were eonneeted witli economy. It was, 
therefore, still the custom in his house, as it had 
been universal in Scotland nl)out lifty years before, 
that the domestics, after having placed the dinner 
on the table, sate down at the? lower end of the 
board, and partook of the sliartt which was assigned 
to them, in company with their inastors. On the 
day, therefore, after Ouddie’s arrival, being the third 
from the oi}ening of this narrative, old Jtobin, who 
was butler, valot-do-ohambro, footman, gerdenor, and 
what not in the house of Milnwood, placed on the 
table an immense charger of broth, thickened with 
oatmeal and colewort, in which ocean of liquid was 
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indistinctly discovered, by close observers, two or 
three short ribs of lean mutton sailing to and fro, 
Two huge baskets, one of bread made of barley and 
pease, and one of oat-cakes, flanked this standing 
dish. A large boiled salmon would nowadays have 
indicated more liberal housekeeping) but at that 
period salmon was caught in such plenty in the 
considerable rivers in Scotland that instead of 
being accounted a delicacy, it was generally applied 
to feed the servants, who arc said sometimes to have 
stipulated that they should not be required to eat a 
food so luscious and surfeiting in its quality above 
five times a-week. The large black jack, filled with 
very small beer of Miln wood’s own brewing, was 
allowed to the company at discretion, as were the 
bannocks, cakes, and broth; but the mutton was 
reserved for the heads of the family, Mrs. Wilson 
included, and a measure of ale, somewhat deserving 
the name, was sot apart in a silver tankard for their 
exclusive use. A huge kobbook (a cheese, that is, 
made with ewe-milk mixed with cow’s milk) and a 
jar of salt butter were in common to the company. 

To enjoy this exquisite cheer was placed, at the 
head of the table, the old laird himself, with his 
nephew on the one side, and the favourite house- 
keeper on the other. At a long interval, and be- 
neath the salt, of course, sate old Bobin, a meagre, 
half-starved serving-men, rendered cross and cripple 
by rheumatism, and a dirty drab of a housemaid, 
whom use had rendered callous to the daily exoroi- 
tations which her temper underwent at the hands 
of her master and Mrs. Wilson, A barnman, a 
white-headed oow-herd boy, with Ouddie the new 
ploxighman and his mother, completed the party. 
The other labourers belonging to the property 
7 
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resided in their own. houses, happy at least in this, 
that if their cheer was not more delicate than that 
which we have described, they could eat their fill 
unwatched by the sharp, envious grey eyes of Miln- 
wood, which seemed to measure the qixantity that 
each of his dependents swallowed, as closely as if 
their glances attended each mouthful in its progress 
from the lips to the stomach. This close inspection 
was unfavourable to Cuddie, who sustained much 
prejudice in his new master’s opinion by the silent 
celerity with which he caused the victuals to dis- 
appear before him. And ever and anon Milnwood 
turned his eyes from the huge feeder to oast in- 
dignant glances upon his nephew, whose repug- 
nance to rustic labour was the principal cause of 
his needing a ploughman, and who had been the 
direct means of his hiring this very cormorant 

‘'Pay thee wages, quotha?” said Miliwood to 
himself,— « thou wilt eat in a week the value of 
mair than thou canst work for in a month.” 

These disagreeable ruminations were interrupted 
by a loud knocking at the outer gate. It was a 
universal custom in Scotland that when the family 
was at dinner, the outer gate of the court-yard, if 
there was one, and if not the door of the house 
itself, was always shut and locked, and only guests 
of importance, or persons upon urgent business, 
sought or received admittance at that time. ^ The. 
family of Milnwood were therefore surprised, and 
m the unsettled state of the times, something 
alarmed, at the earnest and repeated knocking with 
winch the gate was now assailed, Mrs. Wilson ran 
m person to the door, and having reconnoitred those 
who were so clamorous for admittance, through some 

the Dwr See Note IV. -Looking 
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Sficrnt apftvlure with wliicih most Scottish dnor-way.s 
wore tnriiisliod for the express jnn'posc, alio re- 
turned, wringing lior hands in groat dismay, oxelaim- 
ing, “ Tho rod-coats ! the red-coals ! ” 

" llobin — 1‘louglimau — what ca’ they ye ? — ■ 
liarnsman — Novoy Harry — open tho door, open 
tho door I ” Gxolahnod old Milnwood, snatching u]) 
and slipping into his pookot tho two or three silver 
spoons with which the upper end o£ tho table was 
garnished, those beneath tho salt being of goodly 
horn. “ Speak them fair, sirs ; Lord love ye, apeak 
them fair, — they winna bido thrawing; we’re a’ 
harried, wo ’re a’ harried ! ” 

While tho servants admitted tho troopers, whoso 
oaths and throats already indicated rosontmont at 
tho delay they hail Ijoen put to, Ouddio took tho 
opportunity to whisjior to his mother, “ Now, yo 
daft auld carlino, male yonrsoll deaf, — yo Invo made 
us a’ deaf oro now, - -- and lot mo speak for yo. T 
wad like ill to got my nook raxed for an auhl who’s 
olashoa, though yo bo our mithor.” 

"Oh, hinny, ay; I’so ho silent or thou sail come 
to ill,” was the corresponding whisper of Mauso. 
"But hothink yo, my dear, thorn that deny the 
Word, tho Word will deny ” 

Her admonition was out short hy tho entrance 
of the rjifo (luiirdsmon, — a party of four troopers, 
commaudod hy Bothwoll. 

In thoy tramped, making a tremoudons clatter 
upon the stone floor with tho iron-shod hools of 
their largo jaok-hoots, and tho clash and clang of 
their long, heavy haskot-hiltod broadswords, Miln- 
wood and his housokuopor trembled, from well- 
grounded apprehensions of tho system of exaction 
and pluudor carried on during those domiciliary 
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visits. Henry Morton was discomposed witli more 
special cause, for he remembered that he stood an- 
swerable to the laws for having harboured Burley. 
The widow Mause Headrigg, between fear for her 
son’s life and an overstrained and enthusiastic zeal,^ 
which reproached her for consenting even tacitly 
to belie her x*eligious sentiments, was in a strange 
quandary. The other servants quaked for they 
knew not well what Ouddie alone, with the look 
of supreme indifference and stupidity which a Scot- 
tish peasant can at times assume as a mask for 
considerable shrewdness and craft, continued to 
swallow large spoonfuls of his broth, to command 
which he had drawn within his sphere tlxe large 
vessel that contained it, and helped himself, amid 
the confusion, to a sevenfold portion. 

What is your pleasure here, gentlemen ? ” said 
Milnwood, humbling himself before the satellites 
of power. 

*‘We come in behalf of the king,” answered 
Bothwell, '*Why the devil did you keep us so 
long standing at the door ? ” 

"We were at dinner,” answered Milnwood, "and 
the door was locked, as is usual in landward towns ^ 
ill this country. I am sure, gentlemen, if I had 
kend ony servants of our gude king had stood at 
the door — But wad ye please to drink some ale, 
or some brandy, or a cup of canary sack, or claret 
vrine 1 ” making a pause between each offer as long 
as a stingy bidder at an auction, who is loath to 
advance his offer for a favourite lot. 

^ Tlie Scots retain the use of the word " town in its comprehen- 
sive Saxqn meaning, as a place of habitation. A mansion or a 
farm-house, though solitary, is called the town.” A “ landward 
town ” is a dwelling situated in the country. 
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“ OlftroL for me," said oiu) follow. 

" T Uko ttlo bettor, ’’ said auoLlior, " provided it ia 
right juice of iTolm Jkirloycorn.” 

"Bettor novel' was limited,” aaid Milnwood; “T 
»ean hardly any sao mucklo for the claret. It’s thin 
and cauhl, gnutlenioii.” 

"Brainly will euro that," said a third fellow; “a 
glass of liraudy to three glasses of wine provents 
the curmnrring in the sUniiach.’’ 

"Brandy, ale, sack, and claret? — we’ll try them 
all,” said Bothwoll, "and stick to that which is 
host. 'L'lioni’s good aonso in that, it the damn’dest 
Wliig in Heotlaml had said it." 

Hastily, yet with a reluctant (piivor of liis mus- 
cles, Milnwood lugged out two ponderous keys, and 
dolivorod them to the govornanto. 

"The housekeeper,” said Bothwoll, taking a sent, 
and throwing himself upon it, “ is neither so young 
nor so liandsoino ns to tempt a man to follow hex 
to the gaimtreos, and devil a one here is there 
worth sending in her place. What’s this?-— 
moat?” searching with a fork among tho broth, 
and fishing up a outlet of mutton. "I think I 
could cab a bit, —why, it’s as tough as if tho devil's 
dam had hatched it.” 

"If there is anything bettor in the house, sir,” 
said Milnwood, alarmed at those symptoms of dis- 
approbation 

"Ho, no," said Bothwoll, "it’s not worth while; 
I must proceed to business. You attend round- 
text, tho rrosbytorian parson, I understand, Mr. 
Morton ? " 

Mr. Morton hastened to slide m a confession and 
apology. 

" By the indulgence of his gracious Majesty and 
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the Govemment, for I wad do nothing out of law. 
— I hae nae objection whatever to the establiMh- 
nieut of a moderate episcopacy, but only that 1 
am a country-bred man, and the ministers are a 
hamelier kind of folk, and I can follow their (has 
trine better; and, with reverence, sir, it's a inuir 
frugal establishment for the country." 

‘"Well, I care nothing about that,” said Dolls 
well ; they are indulged, and there's an end of it. 
But, for my partj if I were to give the law, iiev(‘r 
a crop-ear'd cur of the whole pack should bark in 
a Scotch pulpit. However, I am to obey com- 
mands, — There comes the liquor; put it down, 
my good old lady." 

He decanted about one-half of a quart bottl(\ 
claret into a wooden quaigli, or bicker, and took it 
oif at a draught. 

“Yoir did your good wine injustice, my friend; 
it's better than your brandy, — though that's gootl 
too, Will you pledge me to the king's health ? " 

”With pleasure," said Miliiwood, “in ale, ~ but 
I never drink claret, and keep only a very littlo ftu' 
some honoured friends." 

“ Like me, I suppose," said Bothwell ; and tlum, 
pushing the bottle to Henry, he said, “Here, young 
man, pledge you the king’s health." 

Henry filled a moderate glass in silence,. regard- 
less of the hints and pushes of his uncle, wlticJi 
seemed to indicate that he ought to have followed 
his example, in pjreferriiig beer to wine. 

“Well," said Bothwell, “have ye all drank tlu* 
toast? — What is that old wife about? Give her 
a glass of brandy ; she shall drink the king's healfcli, 
by — ” 

* If your honour pleases," said Cuddie, with 
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groat filoliiUty o£ aspect, " tliis is my inithcr, stir ; 
and she’s as deaf as Oorra-linn, — wo camia male 
lior hoar day nor door ; hnt if yonr honour pleases, I 
am ready to drink tlie king’s health for her in as 
mony glasses of brandy as ye think neshossnry.” 

“ I dare swear you arc,” answered Bothwell ; 
" you look like a follow that would stick to brandy, 

— help thyself, man ; all ’s free where’er I como. ~ 
Tom, help tho maid to a coinforlablo cup, though 
she ’s but a dirty jilt neither, li’ill round once nioi’e. 

— Iloro 's to our noble commander, OoloneKIrahamo 
of Olavorhouso 1 — What the devil is tho old woman 
groaning for ? )Sho looks as very a Whig as over 
sate on a hill-side. — Do you renounce tho Oovo- 
niint, good woman ? ” 

“ Whilk (Jovonant is your honour moaning ? Ts 
it the (Jovonant of Works, or tho Covonant of 
draco ? ” said (Juddlo, interposing. 

“Any covenant; all covenants that over were 
hatched,” answered the trooper. 

" Mithor,” cried Ouddio, affocting to spoak as to 
a doaf person, “ tho gentleman wants to Icon if yo 
will ronunco tho Covenant of Works?” 

" With all iny heart, Ouddio,” said Maxxso ; " and 
pray that my foot may be delivered from tho snaro 
thoroof.” 

“ Ooinc,” said Bothwell, " tho old damo has 
como more frankly off tlian 1 expected. Another 
(!up round, and then wo ’ll proceed to businoss. — 
You havo all hoard, I suppose, of tho liorrid and 
barbarous murder corninittod upon tho person of 
tho Archbishop of St. Andrews by ten or eleven 
armed fanatics ? ” 

All started and look at each other; at length 
Milnwood himself answered, “ They had hoard of 
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some such misfortune, but wore in hoiuis it had not 
been true.” 

" There is the relation iiublishod by (hivermont, 
old gontloman ; wluiL do you Lliink of it? ” 

“Think, sir? Wli — \vli~ wluilever the l•llUIl(•il 
please to think of it,” stanimoreil Milnwood. 

“ I dosiro to have your opinicni morn explicitly, 
my friend,” said tlio dragoon, autiiorilutivi'ly. 

Milnwood’s oyos hastily glanced tlirough l)io pa- 
per to pick out the strongest exiU'CHsions of cenNuro 
with which it abounded, in gleaning which lie was 
greatly aided by their being iirinted in italics. 

“I think it a — bloody and execrable-— initrdor 
and parricide — 'devised liy hellish and iinjilai'tdde 
cruelty — utterly abominable, and a Hfiaiulal to tint 
land. ” 

“Well said, old gentleman I" said tlie (iiutrisU 
“lloro's to thoo, and I wish you joy of your gissl 
principles | you owe mo a cu]) of thanks for having 
taught you thorn, — nay, thou slinlt iihHlge me in 
thino own sack : sour ale sits ill upon a loyal sto- 
mach. — Now comes your turn, young man ; wlint 
think you of tlm matter in linnd ? ’’ 

"I should have littlo objection to answer yon," 
said Henry, "if T know wlint right you hud to put 
the question." 

"The I,ord prosorvo us I" said the old hnuso- 
kceper; “to nsk the like o' tliafc nt a trooper, when 
a’ folk ken they do whatever tlmy like through the 
haill country wi’ man and woman, boast and body." 

The old gentleman oxclaimod, in Oho same hor- 
ror at his nopliow’s audacity, "Hold your ponce, 
sir, or answer the gentleman disoroolly, Ho you 
mean to affront tho king’s authority In the person 
of a sergeant of the Life Guards ? ” 
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" Silojico, all of you 1 ” oxcliiimocl llofchwell, strik- 
ing Ilia hand liorcoly on Iho table; “silonoo, every 
one of you, and hear mol — You ask me for my 
right to examine you, air [ to Henry]. My cockade 
and my broadsword are my coimniasion, and a bet- 
ter one tluin ever Old Nol gave to his Houndlicada ; 
and if you want to know more about it, you may 
look atthe Act of Council empowering Ida Majesty’s 
oillcers and soldiers to search for, examine, and ap- 
prolrond suspicious persons ; and, therefore, once 
more, I ask you your opinion of the death of Arcli- 
bishop Sharpe, — it 's a now touch-atono wo have 
gob for tryitig people's metal.” 

Henry had, by this time, roflootod upon the uso- 
lesH risk to whioh ho would oxj)080 the family by 
resisting blio tyrannical power whioli was dologatod 
to such ruilo hands ; ho thoroforo road the narra- 
tive over, and replied, composedly, " I have no hesi- 
tation to say that the perpetrators of this assas- 
sination have committed, in my opinion, a rash and 
wicked action, which I regret the more, as I toro- 
800 it will bo made the cause of pvoeoodings against 
many who are l)oth innocent of the deed and as far 
from a))proving it ns myself.” 

Wliilo Henry thus exin'ossod himself, Bothwoll, 
who lioub his eyes keenly upon him, seemed sud- 
denly to rocolluot his features. 

“Aha I my friend Captain Popinjay, I think I 
Iravo seen you before, and in very suspicious 
company." 

" I saw you onco," ausworod Henry, " in tho 
public-house of the town of -A" 

" And with whom did you leave bliat public-house, 
youngster ? Was it not with John Balfour of Bur- 
loy, one of the murderers of tho archbishop ?” 
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“ I did leave the house with the person you hnvo 
named,” answered Henry, " I scorn to deny it ; hut, 
so far from knowing him to bo a murderer of the 
primate, I did nob even know at the time that such 
a crime had been committed.” 

" Lord have mercy on me, I am ruined, utterly 
ruined and undone 1 ” exclaimed Miluwood. “ That 
eallant’s tongue will rin the head aff his ain 
shoulders, and waste my gudos to the very grey 
cloak on my back I ” 

“ But you know Burley,” continued Botliwell, 
still addressing Henry, and regardless of his uncle's 
interruption, “ to bo an iutercoinmuned reliel and 
traitor, and you kjiow the prohibition to deal with 
such persons. You know that, ns a loyal subject, 
you were prohibited to reset, supply, or intensoin* 
munowith this attainted traitor, to correspond with 
him by word, writ, or messago, or to supply him 
with meat, drink, house, harbour, or victual, under 
the highest pains, — you knew all this, and yet you 
broke the law,” Henry was silent. ” Where 
did you part from him?” continued Bothwell,— • 
"was it in the highway, or did you give liiin har- 
bourage in this very house ? ” 

“In this house I" said his uncle ; "ho dared not 
for his neck bring ony traitor into a house of niino.” 

" Dare ho deny that lie did so ? " said Bothwoll. 

"As you charge it to mo ns n crime,” said ITenry, 
"you will oxcuso my saying anything tliat will 
criminate myself.” 

" Oh, the lands of Miluwood 1 the bonny lands of 
Miluwood, that hav6*been in the name of Morton 
twa hundred years!” exclaimed his uncle j "they 
are barking and fleeing, outfield and infield, haugli 
and holme I ” 
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‘No, Rir," said Houiy, “you shall nob siiffor on 
my acoounb. — I own,” he conbiuuod, nddrossing 
Bobliwoll, “ I did givo this man a nighb’s lodging, 
as Lo an old rnilibnry comrade of my tabhor. Bub 
ib was nob only withoub my uncle’s knowledge, hub 
contrary to his express general orders. I trust, if 
my evidence is considered as good against myself, 
it will have some weight in proving my uncle’s 
innocence.” 

" Gome, young man,” said the soldier, in a some- 
what milder bone, “you’re n smart spark enough, 
and I am sorry for you ; and your uncle hero is a 
fine old 'rrojan, — kinder, I see, to his guests than 
himself, for ho gives us wine and drinks his own 
bliin ale. Toll mo all you know about this Burley, 
what he said when you parted from him, whore ho 
wont, and whore ho is likely now to he found ; and, 
d — n it, I ’ll wink as hard on your share of the busi- 
ness as my duty will permit. There ’s a thousand 
merles on the murdering Whigamore’s head, an T. 
could but light on it. Oorno, out with it: where did 
you part with him 1 ” 

“You will excuse ray answering that ciuostion, 
sir,” said Morton 5 " the same cogent I’easons which 
induced mo to afford him hospitality at considorablo 
risk to myself and my friends, would command mo 
to respoob his secret, if, indeed, ho had trusted mo 
witli any.” 

"So you rotu.se to givo mo an answer?" said 
Botliwoll, 

“ J Imvc none to givo,” returned Henry. 

“Porlmiis I oouki teach you to find ono, by tying 
a piece of lighted match betwixt your fingers,” 
answered Bobhwoll. 

" Oh, for pity’s sake, sir,” said old Alison apart to 
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her master, "gio thorn sillor, — it’s sillor they ’ro 
seeking; they’ll murder Mr. Henry, and ytuirstdl 
next 1 ” 

Milnwoocl groaned in perplexity and hittevncH.s of 
spirit, and, with a tone n.s if he wns giving nj) the 
ghost, exclaimed, "If twenty p—ii— puuds would 
make up this unhappy matter — " 

" My master,” insinuated Alison to the sergeant, 
"would gie twenty puuds sterling---" 

"Punds Scotch, ye b— h I” intorruptod Milnwnod; 

I for the agony of hia avorice ovorcnmo alike his puri- 
tanic prooisiou and the habitual respect he (mter- 
tained for his Imusekeopor. 

"Punds sterling,” insisted the lumsokenimr, “if 
ye wad hae the gudoness to look owin' the lad's mis- 
conduct. He’s that dour ye might tear liiin to 
pieces, and ye wad jre'er got a word out o’ him ; and 
it wad do ye little gudo, I’m sure, to Imrnhis bonny 
finger-ends.” 

"Why,” said Both well, hesitating, " I don't know. 
Most of my cloth would have the money, and tako 
off the prisoner too; but I boar a coiiHcionco, and if 
your master will stand to your offer, and outor into 
a bond to produce his nephew, and it all in the 
house will take the teat-oath, I do not know hut — 

" Oh, ay, ay, sir," cried Mrs. Wilson ; " oiiy teat, ony 
oaths ye please I " And then aside to her master, 
"Haste ye away, Bir,iilfnd got the siller, or they will 
burn the house about our lugs." I 
Old Milnwood cast a rueful look upon his advisoi', 
and moved off, like a piece of Hutch clock-work, to 
set at liberty his imprisoned angels in tliis dire 
emergency. Meanwhile, .Sorgoant Bothwoll began 
to put the test-oath with such a degree of solemn 
reverence as might have boon expected, being just 
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about the same whiuli i.s uRcd to this day in his 
Majesty’s custom-house. 

'* You — what 's your name, woman ?” 

" Alison Wilson, air.’’ 

“You, Alison Wilson, aolorauly swear, certify, 
aird declare that you judge it unlawful for sub- 
jects, under pretext of reformation, or any other 
pretext whatsoever, to enter into Leagues and 
Covenants — ” 

Hero the ceremony was interrupted by a strife 
between Ouddio and his mother, which long oou- 
ducted in whispers, now became audible. 

“ Oh, whisht, Mitlior, whisht ! they ’re upon a com- 
muning. Oh, whisht, and they ’ll agree woel cnouoh 
o’onosv.” 

"I will not whisht, Cuddio,” replied his mother; 
“I will uplift my voice and spare not, — f will con- 
found the man of sin, even th(J searlob man, and 
through my voioo slmll Mr. Henry be freed from the 
net of the fowler.’’ 

"yiio has lier leg owor the harrows now,’’ said 
Ouddio, “ stop l)or wha can. I see her cooked up 
bohint a dragoon on her way to the TolbooOh ; 1 find 
my ain legs lied below a horse’s belly, — ay, she 
has just mustered up her sermon, aud there— -wi’ 
that graiio — out it comes, and wo are a’ ruined, 
horse and footl” 

" And div ye think to com«jhoro,'’ said Mauso, her 
withered hand shaking in concert with her keen, 
though wrinkled visage, animated by zealous wrath, 
and emancipated, by the very mention of the tost, 
from tho restraints of her own prudence and Uud- 
dio’s admonition, — “ div ye think bo come hero, 
wi’ your soul-killing, saint-soduoing, conscieuco-oon- 
founding oaths and tests and bands, — your snares, 
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and your traps, and your gins ? fiuroly it is in vain 
that a net is s])road in the sight of any bird.” 

‘‘£h! what, good daino?” said tlio soldier. 
" Here’s a Whig miracle, egad 1 the old wife, has 
got both her ears and tongue and W(! are like, to 
be driven deaf in oxir turn, — go t<i, liold your 
peace, and rcmoinber whom you talk to, you old 
idiot.” 

“Whae do I talk to I Kh, sins, owor weul may 
the sorrowing land ken what ye aro. klalignant 
adherents ye are to the 2 *relates, foul )>ro}iH to a 
feeble and filthy eauso, Idooily boasts of jii'ey, imd 
burdens to the earth.” 

“ Upon iny soul,” said Botliwell, n.Htoiiislied as a 
mastiff dog might bo should a hon-i»artridg(! lly at 
him in dofenco of her young, *' this is tlio fiiiost 
language I over lieai'dl Can’t you givens some 
more of it?” 

“ Gic ye some inair o ’t ? ” said Manse, cleaving her 
voice with a in-eliininary cough, "I will take uj) my 
testimony against you ance and again. J’liilisLiiios 
ye are, and Edomites; leojjards are ye, and foxes; 
evening wolves, that’ gnaw not the Ijouoh till the 
morrow ; wicked dog.s, that eoinpass about (Im 
chosen; thrusting kino, and jjiishing bulls of Ikshaii; 
piercing serpents ye are, and allied baith in name 
and nature with the great lied Dragon ; |{ovo]ntioas, 
twalfth chapter, third and, fourth vorses." 

Here the old lady slopped, a^ijiareiitly mucli more 
from lack of breath than of matter. , 

“Curse the old hag I” said one of the clvngoous; 
“gag her, and take her to head-quarters." 

“ For shame, Andrews,” said Bothwoll; "romora- 
ber the good lady belongs to the fair sox, and uses 
only the privilege , of her tongue. — But hark ye, 
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good woman, overy bull oC Basliau and lied Bmgon 
will not bo so civil as 1 am, or bo (jouUmted to 
loavo you lo Iho charge ot Iho constable and duck- 
ing-stool. in tlio mean liino T must necessarily 
carry off this young man to bcad-iiuartors. T can- 
not answer to my commanding ollieor to leave him 
in a house whore J have heard so mvich treason and 
fanaticism." 

“ Boo now, Mibhov, what ye lino dune,” whispered 
Ouddio ; " there ’s the Philisbinos ns yo ca’ them, are 
gaun to whirry awa' Mr. Henry, and a’ wi’ your 
naali-gab, deil be on ’ b 1" 

“ Httud yore tongue, yo cowardly loon,” said the 
mother, ” and layna the wyto on mo ; if you and 
bhao IhowloRS gluttons that are sitting staring like 
cow.s bursting on olover, wad testify wi’ your hands 
as T have testified wi’ my tongue, they should iiovor 
liarlo the precious young lad awn’ to captivity.” 

While this dialogue jiassod, the siddiors had al- 
ready bound and sceured their prisoiufr. Milnwood 
returned at this iiistaiit, and alarmed at the prepa- 
rations ho beheld, hastened lo proffer to Botliwoll, 
though with many a grievous groan, the purso of 
gold which ho had been obliged to rummage out as 
ransom tor liis nephew. 'I'lie trooiior took the purso 
with an air of indiiToroiioo, weighed it in his hand, 
eliuoked it up into the air, and caught it ns it fell, 
then shook his head, and said : ” 'riioro’s many a 
merry night in this nest oE yellow boys, but d — n 
mo it I dare venture tor them ; that old woman has 
spoken too loud, and before all the men too. —Hark 
ye, old gonbloinan,” to Milnwood, “ I must take your 
noidiow to head-guarters, so f cannot, in conscience, 
keep more than is my due as civility-money ; " then, 
opening the purse, he gave a gold ploco to cnolv of 
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the soldiers, and took three to himself. “Now,*' 
said he, “you have the comfort to know that yonr 
kinsman, young Captain i*o])injay, will hi! ciirefully 
looked after and civilly used ; uiul the rest of the 
money I return to you.” 

Milnwood eagoidy extended his hand. 

“Only you know," said llothwell, still playing 
with the purse, “ that every landholder is answer- 
able for the conformity and loyalty of his luiiiso- 
hold, and that tho.so follows of mine are not obliged 
to be silent on tlio subject of the fine sermon we 
have had from that old Puritan in the tartan phiiil 
there 5 and I presume you are awnro that the con- 
sequences of delation will be a heavy lino before 
the council.” 

“ Good Sergeant, worthy Captain I” oxclnimoil the 
terrified miser, " I am sure there is no person in my 
house, to my knowledge, would give cause of 
offence,” 

" Nay," answered Bothwoll, “ you shall hear her 
give her testimony, as she calls it, herself. — Vou 
follow,” to Ouddie, “ stand back, and hit your mother 
speak her mind. I see she’s primed and loaded 
again since her first discharge.” 

"Lord I noble sir,” said Ouddie, “ an nuhl wife's 
tongue ’s but a feckless matter to mak siu a fnsh 
about. Neither my father nor mo ever minded 
muckle what our mithor said.” 

“Hold your peace, my lad, while you are well," 
said Bothwoll; “I promise you I think you are 
slyer than you woixld liko to bo supposed. •— Como, 
good dame, you see your master will not believe 
that you can give us so bright a testimony." 

Mause's sseal did not require this spur to sot lior 
again on full career, 
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" Woo to tho coiiipliora and carnal solf-seokors,” 
slio said, " that daub over and drown thoir con- 
scicucos by complying with wiolcod exactions, and 
giving uuimnion of uiirightoousuoss to tiro sons of 
Bolinl, that it may make thoir peace with them I 
It is a sinful complianco, a base confodorncy with 
the ICnemy. It is tho evil that Monahem did in 
tho sight of tho Lord when ho gavo a thousand 
talents to Pul, king of Assyria, that his hand 
might bo with him ; Second Kings, foiftoon oluiptor, 
ninoloon vorso. It is tho evil dood of Ahah, whon 
ho sent money to Tiglath-Polosor ; soo tho snamo 
Second Kings, saxtoon and aught. And if it was 
accounlod a backsliding oven in godly Hezokiah 
that ho complied with Sonnacherlh, giving him 
money, and offering to bear that which was put 
upon him (see the saame iSeooud Kings, aughteon 
chapter, fourteen and foiftoon vor.s(is), ovo.ii so it is 
with thorn tliat in Lliis oontumaoious and backslid- 
ing generation pays localities and foes, and cess and 
lines, to greedy and unrighteous jniblicans, and ex- 
tortions and stipends to hireling curates (dumb dogs 
which hark not, slooping, lying down, loving to 
sluinl)or), and gives gifts to bo helps and hires to 
our oppressors and destroyers. Tliey arc all like 
tho casters of a lot with them, — like tlio preparing 
of a table for tho troop, and the furnishing a drink- 
offoriug to tho number.” 

“ There ’s a fine sound of doctrine for you, Mr, 
Morton I How like you that? ” said Pothwoll ; “ or 
how do you thiuk tho Coixncil will like it ? 1 tliink 
wo can carry tho greatest part of it in our heads 
without a kylovino pon and a pair of tablets, such 
as you bring to conventicles. She denies paying 
cess, t think, Andrews ? " 

8 
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Yes, by Q — said Andrews ; *^aiid she swore it 
was a sin to give a trooper a pot of ale, or ask him 
to sit down to a table/* 

'' You hear/' said Botliwell, addressing Milnwood, 
— “ but it *s your own affair ; ** and he prolfered back 
the purse, with its diminished contents, with an air 
of indifference. 

Milnwood, whose head seemed stunned by the 
accumulation of his misfortunes, extended his hand 
mechanically to take the purse. 

''Are ye mad?’* said his housekeeper, in a 
whisper. " Tell them to keep it ; they will keep 
it, either by fan means or foul, and it ’s our only 
chance to make them quiet/’ 

"I canna do it, Ailie, I caniia do it,” said Miln- 
wood, in the bitterness of his heart. " I canna 
part wi* the siller I hae counted sae often ower, to 
thae blackguards.” 

" Then I maun do it mysell, Milnwood,” said the 
housekeeper, " or see a’ gang wrang thegither. — My 
master, sir,” she said, addressing Bothwell, “ canna 
think 0 * taking back onything at the hand of an 
honourable gentleman like you ; he implores ye to 
pit up the siller, and be as kind to his nephew as 
ye can, and be favourable in reporting our disposi- 
tions to Government, and let us tak nae wrung for 
the daft speeches of an auld jaud,” here she turned 
fiercely upon Mause, to indulge herself for the 
effort which it cost her to assume a mild demeanour 
to the soldiers, "a daft auld Whig randy, that ne’er 
was in the house (foul fa’ her) till yesterday after- 
noon, and that sail ne’er cross the door-stane again 
an anes I had her out o’t.’* 

"Ay, ay,” whispered Cuddle to his parent, "e’en 
sae 1 I kend we wad be put to our travels again 
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wlioiio’ei' yo siiUl get Ihroo words spokon to an oud. 
I was HUi'o that wad l)o Iho upshob o ’t, MiUior." 

'* Whislil, my Ijaivii,” said sho, " and dinna murmur 
at bho cross. (Jross thoir door-stauot wo(d I wob 
I ’ll no’or cross Ihoir door-alanc. There ’s nao mark 
on bhoir bhrcshold for a signal bhiil bho diisbroying 
angel should pass by. They ’ll got a baok-ensb o’ 
his hand yob, that bhink sao mucklo o’ bho croa- 
turo and sao libblo o’ the Uroabor, — sao mucklo o’ 
warld’s gear and sao libtlo o’ a broken covenant; 
sao mucklo about thao wheon piocoa o’ yollow 
muck, and sae libblo about bho puro gold o’ blio 
Horipburo; sao mucklo about thoir ain Mond and 
kinsman, and sao libblo about bho oloob, that are 
trifid wi’ horniugs, harassings, himtings, searchings, 
chasings, oatchings, imprisonmonbs, torturings, han- 
islimcnls, headings, hangings, dismomliorings, and 
(juarborings (piifik, forby bho huudrods forced from 
thoir ain habibabions to the diiscrts, mountains, 
inuirs, mossos, moss-llows, and poat-hags, bhoro to 
hoar the word lilcc broad eaten in socrot.” 

“ Bho ’s at tho (Jovonanb now, Borgoant : shall wo 
not have her away ? ” said one of bho .soldiers. 

“ You bo d — til” said Both well, aside to him; 
“ cannot you soo sho 's hotter wlioro sho is, so long 
ns bhoro is a rospoctablo, sponsiblo, nionoy-hroking 
heritor, like Mr. Morton of Milnwfjod, who has tlui 
moans of nUining lior Lrospassos ? TjOt tho old mother 
lly to raise anothor ln*ood, — stio’s too tough to ho 
made anything of liorsolf. — riero,” ho cried, " one 
other round to Milnwood and his roof-treo, and to 
our next merry mooting with him ! — which T tliink 
will not ho far distant, if ho koops such a fanatical 
family.” 

ifo then ordered bho party to tako thoir horses, 
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and pressed the best in Milnwood’s stable into the 
king’s service to carrj the prisoner. Mrs. Wilson^ 
with sveeping eyes, made up a small parcel of ne- 
cessaries for Henry’s compelled journey j and as she 
bustled about, took an opportunity, unseen by the 
party, to slip into his hand a small sum of money. 
Bothwell and his troopers, iii other respects, kept 
their promise, and were civil. They did not bind 
their prisoner, but contented themselves with lead- 
ing his horse between a file of men. They then 
mounted, and marched off with much mirth and 
laughter among themselves, leaving the Miliiwood 
family in gi-eat confusion. The old laird himself, 
overpowered by the loss of his nephe>¥, and the un- 
availing Outlay of twenty pounds sterling, did no- 
thing the whole evening but rock himself backwards 
and ^ forwards in his great leathern easy-chair, re- 
peating the same lamentation of "Ruined on a’ 
sides, ruined on a’ sides; harried and undone,— 
harried and undone, — body and gudes, body and 
glides ! " 

Mrs. Alison Wilson’s grief was partly indulged 
and partly relieved by the torrent of invectives with 
which she accompanied Mause and Ouddie’s expul- 
sion from Milnwood. ^ 


"111 luck be in the graning corse o’ thee I the 
prettiest lad in Clydesdale this day maun be a suf- 
ferer, and a’ for you and your daft Wliiggery ) ” 

4-1 " J’Bplied Mause ; "I trow ye are yet in 

the bonds of sin and in the gall of iniquity, to grudge 
your bonniest and best in the cause of Him that 

Mr, Harry as I wad do for my ain: for if 
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"And there’s gudo hope o’t"aaid Alison, ‘'un- 
less you and ho change your courses." 

" And if,” continued Manse, disregarding the in- 
terruption, “ the bloody Doogs and the llatfcoring 
ZiphiLos wore to sock to ensnare mo with a proffer 
of his remission upon sinful compliances, I wad per- , 
severe, natheless, in lifting my testimony against * 
popery, prelacy, antmomiauisin, ornstianism, lapsa- 
rianism, sublapsnrianisra, ajul the sins and snares of ; 
the times ; I wad cry ns a woman in labour against ' 
the black Indulgence, that has been a stumbling- 
block to professors ; I wad uptlift my voice as a 
powerful preacher." 

" Ilout, tout, Mithor," cried Ouddio, interfering 
and dragging her off forcibly, " dinna doD.ve the gen- 
tlewoman wi’ your testimony 1 ye hao preached 
enough tor sax days. Ye in'oaohed us out o’ our 
canny froe-houso and gudo kalo-yard, and out o’ 
this now city o’ refuge afore our hinder end was 
wool hathid in it; and ye hue preached Mr, Harry 
awa to the })ri8on; and ye hao prca(ihcd twenty 
puuds out o’ the laird’s pocket that he likes as 
ill to quit wi’ ; and sno yo may hand sae for ae 
wee while, without preacliing mo up a ladder and 
down a tow. Sae, come awa, come awa; the 
family hao had enough o’ your testimony to mind 
it for ao while.” 

So saying ho dragged off Mauso, the words, " Tes- 
timony, Covenant, malignants, indulgence,’’ still 
thrilling upon her tongue, to make preparations for 
instantly renewing their travels in. quest of an 
asylum, 

" Ill-fatdji crazy.i- crack-brained gowk that she is I " 
oxcliiimcd the housekeoper, as she saw them depart, 

" to sot up to bo sue mucklo bolter than ither folk. 
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the auld hesom, and to bring sae muckle distress on 
a douce quiet family ! If it hadna been that I am 
niair than half a gentlewoman by my station, I 
wad hae tried my ten nails in the wizen’d hide o’ 
her 
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I mi a 80U of MnrB who have boon iu many wara, 

And Biiow my cuts and Boara whorovor I como; 

'rhitt lioro was for a wontdi, and limb oihor In a troiicli, 

Wlion welcoming tho I^'ronch at the sound of tlio tU'ium 

Bunzis. 

"Don’t bo too much cast down," said Sergeant 
Bothwoll to his prisoner as they journoyed on to- 
wards tho liead-fiuartors ; " you nro a smart pretty 
lad, and well connected ; tho worst that will happen 
will bo strapping up for it, and that is many an 
honest fellow’s lot. I tell you fairly your life’s 
witliin the compass of tho law, unless you make 
submission, and got (»iT by a round line upon your 
uncle’s estate ; ho can well afford it." 

“ 'I’hat vexes mo more than the rest," said Henry, 
“lie parts with his money with rogrot; and, as ho 
had no concern whatever with ray having given this 
person shelter for a night, I wish to Ileavon, if 1 
escape a capital punishmont, that the penalty may 
be of tt kind 1 could hoar iu my own person.” 

"Why, ]iorhap8,’’ said Both well, " they will pro- 
pose to you to go into ono of tho Scotch regiments 
that are serving abroad. It’s jio bad lino of service ; 
if your friends are active, and there are any knocks 
going, you may soon got a commission.’’ 

“ 1 am by no menus sure,’’ answered Morton, " that 
such a sentence is nob tho best thing that can hap- 
pen to mo." 
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“ Why, then, you are no real Whig after all ? ” 
said the sergeant. 

I have hitherto meddled with no party in the 
state,'* said Henry, "but have remained quietly 
at home ; and sometimes I have had serious thoughts 
of joining one of our foreign regiments.” 

" Have you ? ” replied BotliwelL " Why, I honour 
you for it; I have served in the Scotch French 
guards (lo) myself many a long day; it*8 the place 
for learning discipline, d — n me. They never mind 
what you do when you are off duty ; but miss you 
the roll-call, and see how theyTl arrange you. 
D— n me, if old Captain Montgomery didn't make 
me mount guard upon the arsenal in my steel-back 
and breast, plate-sleeves and liead-piece, for six 
liours at once, under so burning a sun that, gaci> I 
was baked like a turtle at Port Eoyale. I swore 
never to miss answering to Francis Stewart again, 
though I should leave my hand of cards upon the 
drum-head. Ah ! discipline is a capital thing.*' 

" In other respects you liked the service ? " said 
Morton. 

" Par es^celknce*' said Both well ; " women, wine, 
and wassail, all to be had for little but the asking ; 
and if you find it in your conscience to let a fat 
priest think he has some chance to convert you, 
gad, he 'll help you to these comforts himself, just to 
gain a little ground in your good affection. Where 
will you find a crop-eared Whig parson will be so 
civil ? '* 

" Why, nowhere, I agree with you," said Henry ; 
" but what was your chief duty ? ” ^ 

"To guard the king's person,*' said Both well, " to 
look after the safety of Louis le G-rand, my boy, and 
now and then to take a turn among the Huguenots 
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(Protestants, that is). And there wo had fine 
scope ; it brought my hand pretty well in for the 
service in this country, But, come, as you are to bo 
a bon oanierado, ai3 the Spaniards say, I must put 
you in cash with some of your old uncle’s broad- 
pieces. This is cutter’s law ; we must not see a 
pretty follow want, if wo have cosh ourselves.” 

Thus speaking, ho pulled out his purse, took out 
some of the contents, and offered them to Henry 
without counting them. Young Morton declined 
the favour ; and, not judging it imudent to acquaint 
the sergeant, notwithstanding his apparent gener- 
osity, that ho was actually in possession of some 
money, ho assured him he should have no difficulty 
in getting a supply from his uncle. 

“Well,” said Bothwoll, “ in that case these yellow 
rascals must servo to ballast my purse a little 
longer. I always make it a rule never to quit the 
tavern (unloss ordered on duty) while my purse is 
so weighty that I can chuck it over the sign-post.^ 
When it is so light that the wind blows it bock, 
tlion, boot and saddle ; wo must fall on some way of 
replenishing. — • But what tower is that before us. 
rising so high upon the steep bank, out of the woods 
that surround it on eveiy side ? ” 

“It is the Tower of Tilliotudlom,” said one of 
the soldiers. “ Old Lady Margaret Bollendep lives 

^ A Inird^ wIioao poculinritioft live still in the rocolloc- 

tioii of his conn try moiii used to rogulnto his rsaidonco nt I^dln* 
hwrgli in tho following mftnnor : Kvory day ho vlaitod fehu Wl^to^ 
gate, os it Is enllod, of tho ('anongnto, ovor which is extomiod a 
wooden nrch. Bpocio being then tho gonoral curroncy'i ho tlirow 
Ids purao ovor tho' gato* aiul as long as it was heavy oiiough to bo 
tlirown oYori ho continued Ids round of pleasure in tlio metropolis; 
when it was too light, ho thought It time to rotiro to tho High- 
lands. Query i How often would ho liavo ropoatod this oxporlmont 
at Tomplo XI ar 1 
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there. She ’s one of the hosl-nffectod women in the 
country, and one that ’s a soldier’s friend. When 1 
was hurt by one of the d — d Whig dogs that shot 
at me from behind a fauld-dilco, 1 lay a month there, 
and would stand such another wound to bo in us good 
quarters again.” 

“ If that bo the case,” said llothwell, " T will pay 
my respects to her as wo pass, and reipiost Ht)ino 
refreshment tor men and horses ; I am us thirsty 
ah’eady as if I had drunk nothing at Milnwood. 
But it is a good thing in those timos," he contimuid, 
addre.s 3 ing himself to Henry, " that the king’s sol- 
dier cannot pass a house without getting a rofreah- 
raont. In such houses as Tillio — what d’ yo call 
it ? — you aix) served for love ; in the houses of tlio 
avowed fanatics you help yourself by force ; and 
among the moderate Prosbytoriuns and other sus- 
picious persons, you are well treated from fear ; so 
your thirst is always quenched on some terms or 
other.” 

“ And you propose,” said Ilonry, anxifjusly, " to 
go upon that oriund u]) to tlie Tower yonder ? " 

“To be sure I do,” answered Bothwoll. "Ilow 
should I bo able to report favourably to my olhcers 
of the worthy Indy’s sound j)riuoiplos, unless I know 
the taste of her sack ? — for sack sho will produce, 
that I.take for granted j it is the favourite consoler 
of your old dowagor of quality, as small claret is the 
potation of your country laird.” 

"Then, for Heaven's sake,” said Henry, " if you 
are determined to go there, do not mention my 
name, or expose mo to a family that I am acquainted 
with, Lot mo bo muflled up for the time in one of 
your soldier’s cloaks, and only mention mo generally 
as a prisoner under your charge." 
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“ With all Illy licnrL,” said Botliwell ; “ I promised 
to use you civilly, and I scorn to break my word,— 
Hero, Andr(>w.s, wrap n cloak roiuul Llio prisoner, 
and do not mention his name, nor whore wo caught 
liiin, unless you would have a trot on a horse of 
wood." ^ 

They wore at this moment at an arched gate-way, 
hatblomcnted and Hanked witli turrets, one whereof 
was totally ruinous, excepting the lower story, which 
served as a cow-house to the pofusant, whoso family 
inlmhitod tho turrot that remained entire. The 
gate had been broken down by Monk’s soldiers dur- 
ing the Civil War, and liad never boon replaced, 
therefore presented no ol*.staclo to Botliwell and his 
party. The avenue, very stoop and narrow, and 
causewayed with largo round stones, ascended tho 
side of tho jireciiiitous bank in an obliipio and zigzag 
course, now showing, now hiding a view of the 
tower and its exterior liulwarks, which seemed to 
rise almost perpdlidumlarly above their heads. The 
fragments of Gothic defences which it exhibited 
wore upon such a scale of strength no induced Both- 
woll to exclaim, “ It 's well this place is in honest 
and loyal hands. Egad, if tho enemy had it, a 
dozen of old Whigamore wives with their distaffs 
might keep it against a troop of dragoons, at least if 
they had half tlio spunk of tho old girl wo loft at 
Milnwood. Upon my life,” ho continued, as they 
camo in front of tho largo douhlo tower and its sur- 
rounding defences and flankers, “ it is a superb place, 
founded, says tho worn inscription over tho gate, — 
nnloBS tho remnant of my Latin has given mo the 
slip, — by Sir Halph, do Bellonden in 1360, — a 
rospootable antiquity. 1 must greet tho old lady 
1 'Nolo Vi ^ Woodou Mam 
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with due honour, though it should put me to the 
labour of recalling some of the compliments that I 
used to dabble in when I was wont to keep that 
sort of company,” 

As he thus communed with himself, the butler, 
who had reconnoitred the soldiers from an arrow-slit 
in tlie wall, announced to his lady that a commanded 
party of dragoons, or, as he thought, Life Guardsmen, 
waited at the gate with a prisoner under their 
charge. 

" I am certain,” said Gudyill, " and positive that 
the sixth man is a prisoner ; for his horse is led, 
and the two dragoons that are before have their 
carabines out of their budgets, and rested upon their 
thighs. It was aye the way we guarded prisoners 
in the days of the great marquis.” 

" King’s soldiers ? ” said the lady, — " probably in 
want of refreshment. Go, Gudyill, make them 
welcome, and let them be accommodated with what 
provision and forage the Tower can afford. — And 
stay, toll my gentlewoman to bring my black scarf 
and manteau. I will go down myself to receive 
them ; one cannot show the king’s Life Guards too 
much respect in times when they are doing so 
much for royal authority. And d’ ye hear, Gudyill, 
let Jenny Dennison slip on her pearlings to walk 
before my niece and me, and the three women 
to walk behind; and bid my niece attend me 
instantly/^ 

Fully accoutred, and attended according to her 
directions, Lady Margaret now sailed out into the 
court-yard of her Tower with great courtesy and 
ignity. Sergeant Bothwell saluted the grave and 
reverend lady of the manor with an assurance 
Which had something of the light and careless 
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address of Iho dissipated men of fashion in Charles 
the Seooud’s Lime, and did not nt all savour of the 
awkward or rude inannoi’s of n non-oommissioned 
olllcor of dragoons. Ifis language, as well as his 
manners, soomed also to bo roQuod for the time 
and occasion; though tho truth was that, in the 
fiuotuations of an adventurous and i^rolligato life, 
Hothwell had soinotimos kept company much bettor 
suited to his ancestry than to his present situation 
of life. To tho lady’s roipiest to know whether sho 
could bo of service to thorn, ho answered, with a 
suitable bow, " T’lnit as they had to march some 
iniloH farther that night, thoy would be mucli accom- 
modated by permission to rosb thoir horses for an 
hour Itofore continuing thoir journey.” 

"With tho groahJst pleasure,” answered Lady 
Margaret ; " and I trust that my people will see that 
neither horse nor men want suitable votroshmont,” 

"Wo are well aware, madam,” contiuucd lloth 
well, “that such has always hooir the reception, 
within tho walls of Tilliotudlom, of those who 
served tho king.” 

" Wo have studied to discharge our duty faith- 
fully and loyally on all occasions, sir,” answered 
Lady Margaret, plonsod with tho compliment, " both 
to our monarchs and to thoir followers, particularly 
to thoir faithful soldiers. It is not long ago, and 
it probably has not escaped the recollection of his 
saorod Majesty now on tho throne, since he him- 
self honoured my poor house with his presence, and 
breakfasted in a room in this castle, Mr. Sergeant, 
which my waiting-gen blowoman shall show you; 
wo still call it tho king’s room.” 

Bothwoll had by this time dismounted his party, 
and committed tho horses to the charge of one fde, 
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and tho prisoner io that of another; ho that lie 
himself wag at liberty to continue tho oonvursation 
whicli tliB lady had so coiidoscciidingly opoiKsd. 

“Since Uio king, my mnstor, liad the henitur to 
experience your hospiUlity, I cannot wondiir Unit 
it is oxtondod to tlioso that sisrvo him, niid whitse 
principal merit is doing it with fidelity. And yot 
I have a nearer relation to his Miijosty than this 
coarse red coat would Hcem to indicate.” 

“Indeed, sir? rrolmhly," said Lady Murgarnt, 
“ you liavo belonged to his liou.schold ? ” 

“Not exactly, madam, to his lioiuieliold, Imt 
ratlior to his hntse, — a connection through whh’h 
I may claim kindred with most ol the l)Oflt faniilioH 
in Scotland, not, I holiovo, oxolusivo of that of 
Tillietudlem.” 

“Sir?" said tho old lady, drawing hursidf uji 
with dignity at hearing what slio coucuivod an 
imiwrtinont jest, “ I do not undorstaml yim," 

“It’s but a foolish subject for one in my sitnatiou 
to talk of, mailain,” answered the trooper; “but 
you must have hoard of tho history and jninfortuui).s 
of my grandfather, Francis Stewart, to whom JiiinoH 
L, his cousin-german, gave tlio title of Uothwell, ns 
my comrades give mo tho nickname. It was not 
in the long run more advantageous to him than it 
is to mo.” 

“Indeed?” .said Lady Margaret, with much 
sympathy and surprise. “I have iudimd always 
understood that the grandson of tho last earl whs 
in necessitous circumstniices, but I should never 
have expected to see him so low iiv the sorvico. 
With such connections, what ilLfortunc could iuivii 
reduced you — ” 

“Nothing much out of the ordinary courso, I 
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bolidvo, iniulain,” fioid Bofclnvull, intctiTUpUiig and an- 
tksipaUng Uici ([iioHLion. “ 1 havo had my niomouts 
of good lufik like my noi{,dibom’8, — havo dvuiik 
my itoLLlo witli Koohostoi’, tlirown a merry main 
with BiKikiiigliam, and fonf»ht nb Tangiors side by 
side with Hlielliold. But my Imdc never lasted ; I 
could not malco UHoful frionda out of my jolly com- 
panions. i’erluips 1 was not snllieitmtly aware, ” lie 
continued, with some hitternoss, “how muoh the 
descendant of the Sct)ttiHh Stewarts was honoured 
by being admitted into the convivialities of Wilmot 
and Yilliors.” 

“ But your Scottish frieuds, Mr. Stewart, your 
rolatioms hew, ho numerous and so powerful?'’ 

“Why, ay, my lady," replied the sergeant, "I 
believe some of them might have made ino their 
gamekeeper, for lam a tolerable shot; — some of 
them would have imtortained mo ns their bravo, 
for X tain use my Hword well; and hero and there 
was one who, when bettor company was not to bo 
had, would havo made mo his companion, since I 
can drink my throe bottles of wine. But 1 don’t 
know how it is, between service and service 
among my kinsmen, I jn’otor that of my cousin 
(Jharlos as the most creditable of them all, although 
the pay is but poor, and the livery far from 
splendid.’’ 

"Tt is a shame, it is a burning scandal I” said 
Lady Margaret. “Why do yon not apply to his 
most sacred Majesty ? Ho cannot hub bo surprised 
to hear that a scion of his august family — ’’ 

“ I beg your pardon, madam,” iutorru])tod the 
sergeant ; “ I am hut a hlunt soldier, and I trust you 
will excuse mo when X say his mo,st sacred Majesty 
is more busy in grafting scions of his own, than 
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with nourishing those which were planted by his 
grandfather’s grandfather.” 

"Well, Mr. Stewart” said Lady Margaret, ‘'one 
thing you must promise me, — remain at Tillietudlem 
to-night; to-morrow I expect your commanding 
officer, the gallant Claverhouse, to whom kixag and 
country are bo much obliged for liia exertions 
against those who would turn the world upside 
down. I will speak to him on the subject of your 
speedy promotion; and I am certain he feels too 
much both what is due to the blood which is in 
your veins, and to the request of a lady so highly 
distinguished as myself by his most sacred Majesty, 
not to make better provision for you than you have 
yet received.” 

“I am much obliged to your ladyship, and I 
certainly will remain here with my prisoner, since 
you request it, especially as it will be the earliest way 
of presenting him to Colonel G-rahame, and obtain- 
ing his ultimate orders about the young spark.” 

“Who is your prisoner, pray you?” said Lady 
Margaret. 

“A young fellow of rather the better class in this 
neighbourhood, who has been so incautious as to 
give countenance to one of the murderers of the 
primate, and to facilitate the dog’s escape.” 

“ Oh, fie upon him I ” said Lady Margaret ; “lam 
but too apt to forgive the injuries I have received 
at the hands of these rogues, though some of them, 
Mr. Stewart, are of a kind not like to be forgotten ; 
but those who would abet the perpetrators of so 
cruel and deliberate a homicide on a single man, an 
old man, and a man of the archbishop’s sacred pro- 
fession, — oh, fie upon him I Jf you wish to make 
him secure, with little trouble to your 
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cause narrison, or Gudyill, look for the key of our 
l)it, or i)viuoix>al dungeon. It has not been opou 
since Uio wook after the victory of Kilaytho, when 
my poor Bir Arthur llolloiidou pub twenty Whiga 
Into ib ; but it ia nob more than two stories boneatli 
ground, so it cannot bo unwholesome, eaxiooially as 
r rathor buliovo bhoro is soinewhoro aii opening to 
the outer air.” 

" I bog your pardon, inndnm,” answered bho aor- 
goanb, "i daresay the dungeon is a most admirable 
one ; bub I have promised bo bo civil to tho lad, and 
I will tako care ho is watelied, so as to render escape 
imposaiide. I'll sot those to look after him shall 
keel) logs were in tho boots, or 

his lingers in blio thuinbikins.” 

"Well, Mr. Btownrt," rejoined tho lady, “you best 
know your own duty, I heartily wish you good 
ovoniug, and commit you bo tlio oaro of my steward, 
Handson. I would ask you to keep ourselves coin- 
pany, bub a — a — a — ” 

" Oil, madam, ib requims no apology ; I am 
sonsiblo tiro coarse rod coat of King Charles II. 
docs and ought to annihilabo the privilogos of bho 
red blood of King James V,” 

“Nob with mo, I do assure you, Mr. Stewarbj you 
do mo injustice if you think so. I will spoak to 
your ofiloor to-morrow j and I trust you shall soon 
liud yourself in a rank whoro bhoro shall bo no 
anomalies to be reconciled.” 

"I believe, madam,” said Bobliwoll, "your good- 
ness will find itself deceived; but I am obliged to 
you for your intention, and, nt all ovonts, I will 
have a merry night with Mr, Harrison." 

Lady Margaret took a coromonious leave, with all 
tho respect which she owed to ■ foyal blood, even 
0 
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when flowing in the veins of a sergenub of the Life 
Guards, again assuring Mr. Stewart that wliatuvur 
was in tho Tower of 'rilliotudlom was heartily at 
his service and that of his attendants, 

Sergeant ]-lolhwell did not (ail to take tho lady 
at her word, and readily forgot Lins henght from 
whioh his family had descended, in a joyous carou- 
sal, during which Mr. Harrison exerted himsolf to 
produce tho best wino in tho collar, and to ox<'.ito 
his guest to bo merry by that seducing cxaniplo, 
which, in matters of conviviality, goes farther than 
precept. Old Gudyill associated hiiuKolf with a 
party so much to his taste, pretty much as Davy, 
in the Second Part of Henry the b'enrlh, mingles 
in tho rcvols of his master, iTustico .Shallow, lie 
ran down to the collar, at the risk of hroalcing his 
neck, to ransack some private catacomb, known, ns 
he boasted, only to himsolf, and which never either 
had, or should, during his superintendence, render 
forth a bottle of its conlonts to any one but a real 
king’s trioml. 

“When tho duke dinod boro," said tho butler, 
seating himsolf at a distance from tho table, being 
somewhat overawed by Bothwoll’s genealogy, bub 
yet hitching his seat half a yard nearer at ovory 
clause of his speech, “ my leddy was imporlunato 
to have a bottle of that Burgundy,” — lioro ho ad- 
vanced his seat a little, — "bub I dinim ken how it 
was, Mr. Stewart, I misdoubted him. I jalouacd 
him, sir, no to bo tho friend to Government ho pro- 
toncis ! tho family are not to lippon to. That auld 
Duke James lost his heart before he lost his head ; 
and the Worcester man was but worsh pnrritch, 
neither gudo to fry, boil, nor sup cauld." With this 
witty observation, ho completed his first parallel, and 
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commoiicod a zigzag, after tlui inaiuior of an oxpori- 
oncod luigiiiwsr, in order to conthuio liis approaclioa 
to blio talilo. " Sau, sir, tho faster my loddy cried 
‘ Burgundy to liis (Iraeo — fclio auld Bni'gundy — tho 
ohoioe Jhu'gnudy — tho Jhirgundy that oamo owor 
in tlie thirty-nine,’ the inair did I say to uiyscll, 

' Dciil a drop gangs down his hauso nnloss I was 
mnir sonsihlo 0’ his jjrinciplos ; sank and claret may 
servo him.’ Na, na, gentlemen, ns lang as I hao 
tho trust 0’ butler in this hou.so 0' ’i’illiotudlein, 
[’ll tak it u]ion me to soo that nao disloyal or 
douhtfu’ person is tho bettor 0’ our binns. But 
whoa I can find a true friend to tho king and his 
cause, and a niodorato episcopacy ; when I find a 
man, ns I say, that will stand by Ohurch and Crown 
as I did mysoll in my master’s life, and all through 
Montrose’s time, I tliink there’s naothing in tho 
collar ower gudo to ho spared on him.” 

By this time ho had com] doted a lodgment in tho 
body of tho place, or, in other words, advanced his 
seat closo to tho table. 

“And now, Mr, l’ranci.s Stewart of Bothwell, I 
have the honour to drink your gudo health, and a 
commi.sHion t’ye, and much luck may yo have in 
raking this (iountry clear 0’ Whigs and Jioundhoads, 
fanatics and Covenantors.” 

Bothwell, who, it may well bo boliovod, had long 
ceased to bo very scrupnlous in point of society, 
which ho regulated more by bis convenience and 
station in life than his ancestry, readily answered 
tho butler’s pledge, acknowledging, at tho same 
Lime, the oxcollonce of the wine ; and Mr. Gudyill, 
thus adopted a regular member of tho company, 
continued to furnisli thorn with tho means of mirth 
until an early hour in tho next morning, 
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Jlid I but to oinlmrk with tlioo 

On tJio HimJotli aurfaco ot a Hiuiinu'r Him, 

And would foraako thu Mti aud niako tiio rthorn 
Wlioii tlio wiadfl wfiiatlo and tho ti)ni|ii*atu roar/ 

l*nr<Mt. 

WniMC Lady Margaret liold, witli llui liigli-de- 
scondod Horgeunt ol ditigooiiH, tlui coiiforuium which 
wo have dotailecl in Uio pretioding pagcH, her gjand- 
daughlor, imrtalcing in n losa degree her hidyahip’a 
onthusiasm for all who wore sprung of the lilood- 
royal, did not honour Sergoant Bothwoll witli more 
attention than a single glance, which allowed her 
a tall, powerful poraon, and a act of haidy, weather- 
beaten foaturoa, to which jirido and diaaipatiou had 
given an air whore discontent mingled with tho 
reckless gaiety of desperation. Tho othor soldiers 
offered still less to dotach her consideration ; but 
from the prisoner, miifllod and disguised as ho was, 
she found it imjiossiblo to withdraw her eyes. Yet 
she blamed herself for indulging a curiosity wliioh 
soeraed obviously to give pain to him wlio was its 
object. 

“I wish,” she said to iTonny Dennison, who was 
tho immediate attendant on her poraon, "I wisli 
we know who that pioor fellow is.” 

" I was just thinking sue mysoll, Miss Edith," 
said tho waiting woman; “but it canna be Guddio 
Hoadrigg, because ho 'a tailor, and no sae stout." 
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“YoL,” contimuul Mm Hnlloiulon, "it may be 
some poor neighbour, for whom wo might Ixavo 
cause to inL(}roHt oiiraolves." 

"I can fluno lenrn wha ho is,” said tho enter- 
prising Jenny, " if the sodgors wore ancs settled 
and at leisuro, for I Itou ano 0’ thorn very wool, — 
the liofit-looking and tho yoiiugost o' thorn." 

"I tlniilc you know all tho idle young follows 
about tho country,” answered Imr mistress. 

"Na, Miss Edith, I am no sao free 0’ my ac- 
quaintance as tlxat,” answered the fillo-de-chambro. 
" To bo sure, folk canna help kenning tho folk by 
head-mark tliat they soo aye glowriiig and looking 
at them at kirk and market; hut I ken few lad.s to 
speak to, unless it ho them o' tho family, and the 
tlivoo StelnsouH, and Tam Hand, and the young 
miller, and tho five ITowisona in Nothorshoils, and 
long Tam (.lilry, and — ” 

“Tray cut short a list of exceptions which 
threatens to be a long one, and tell mo how 
you como to know this young soldier,” said Miss 
Bollendon. 

"Lord, Miss Edith, it’s Tam IMiday,— Troopor 
Tam, as they ca’ him, that was wounded by tho 
hill-folk at tho conventicle at Ouler-sido Muir, and 
lay here while ho was under cure. I can ask him 
onything, and Tam will no refuse to answer mo. 
I’ll be caution for him." 

" Try, then," said Miss Edith, " if you can And 
an opportunity bo ask him tho name of his prisoner, 
and come to my room and toll mo what ho says.” 

Jenny Dennison proceeded on her errand, but 
soon returned with such a face of surprise and dis- 
may as evinced a deep interest in tho fate of the 
prisoner. 
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“What is the matter?” said Edith, anxiously. 
“Does it prove to be Cuddie, after all, poor 
fellow ? ” 

“Cuddie, Miss Edith? Na I na! it’s nae Cud- 
die,” blubbered out the faithful fille-de-chambre, 
sensible of the pain which her news were about to 
inflict on her young mistress. “Oh, dear. Miss 
Edith, it ’s young Milnwood himsell ! ’’ 

“ Young Milnwood 1 ” exclaimed Edith, aghast in 
her turn; “it is impossible, — totally impossible! 
His uncle attends the clergyman indulged by law, 
and has no connection whatever with the refractory 
people ; and he himself has never interfered in this 
unhappy dissension ; he must be totally innocent, 
unless he has been standing up for some invaded 
right." 

"Oh, my dear Miss Edith,” said her attendant, 
" these are not days to ask what ’s right or what 's 
wrang; if he were as innocent as the new-born 
infant, they would find some way of making him 
guilty, if they hked. But Tam Halliday says it 
will touch his hfe, for he has been resetting ane o' 
the Eife gentlemen that killed that auld carle of an 
archbishop.” 

“ His life I ” exclaimed Edith, starting hastily up, 
and speaking with a hurried and tremulous accent, 
— “ they cannot — they shall not ; I will speak for 
him — they shall not hurt him ! ” 

" Oh, my dear young leddy, think on your grand- 
mother; think on the danger and the difficulty," 
added Jenny; "for he's kept under «lose confine- 
ment till Claverhouse comes up in the morning; 
and if he doesna gie him full satisfaction, Tam Hal- 
liday says there will be brief wark wi’ him. Kneel 
down — mak ready — present — fire, — just as they 
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(lid wi’ auld (loaf John Macbriar, that never under- 
Blood a aiiiglo qiiosUon they pat till him, and aae 
lost his lito for lack o’ hearing.” 

“ Joiiny,” said the young lady, " it ho should die, 
T will die with him 5 there is no time to talk of dan- 
ger or diffl(julfcy. I will ])ut on a plaid, and slip 
down with you to tho place where they have kept 
him ; I will throw mysolt at tho feet of the sentinel, 
and entreat him, as ho has a soul to bo saved — ■ ” 

“hlh, guide usl” interrupted the maid; “our 
young loddy at the feet 0’ Trooper Tam, and speak- 
ing to him about his soul, when the puir chield 
hardly kens whether he has ane or no, unless that 
ho whiles swears by it, — that will never do ; but 
what maun bo maun bo, and I ’ll never desert a true- 
love cause. And sae, if ye maun see young Miln- 
wood, though T ken nao gude it will do, but to make 
baith your hearts tho sairor, I ’ll e’en tak tho risk 
0 ’t, and try to manage Tam ITalliday ; but ye maun 
lot mo hao my ain gate, and no speak ao word, — 
he’s kcoping guard o’or Milnwood in the eastor 
round of tho tower,’’ 

“Go, go, fetch mo a plaid,” said Edith. "Let me 
but 800 him, and I will And some remedy for his 
clangor. Haste ye, Jenny, as over ye hope to have 
goocl at my hands.” 

Jenny ha.ston0d, and soon returned with a plaid, 
in which Edith muillcd herself so as completely to 
screen her face, and in part to disguise her person. 
This was a mode of arranging the plaid very com- 
mon among the ladies of that century and the ear- 
lier part of the succeeding one, — so much so, indeed, 
that tho vonorahle sages of tho Kirk, conceiving 
that the mode gave tempting facilities for intrigue, 
directed more than one Act of Assembly against this 
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use of the inantlo. Bui fashion, us usual, proved 
too strong for authority, and while jdaids continued 
to be worn, women of all ranks occasionally em- 
ployed them as a sort of muillor or voild Her face 
and figure thus concealed, Edith, liolding by her 
attendant’s arm, hastened with trembling steps to 
the place of Morton’s confinement. 

This was a small study, or closet, in one of the 
turrets opening upon a gallery in wliich the senti- 
nel was pacing to and fro ; for Sergeant Bothwoll, 
8crupuIou.s in observing his word, and porhai)8 
touched with some compassion for the iwisonor’s 
youth and genteel demeanour, had waived the indig- 
nity of putting his guard into the same apartnunit 
with him. llalliday, therefore, with his carabine 
on his arm, walked up and down the gallery, occa- 
sionally solacing himself with a draught of ale, n 
huge flagon of wliioh stood upon the table at one end 
of the apartment, and at other times humaning the 
lively Scottish air, — 

“ Between Saint Johnstone and Bonny Pundoo, 

I’ll gar yo bo fain to follow me." 

Jenny Dennison cautioned her anistross oaaco anoro 
to let her take her own way, 

“ I can manage the trooper wcel enough,” she 
said, “for as rough as hois, — I ken tlioir nature 
weel; but ye anaunna say a siaaglo word.” 

She accordingly opened the door of the gallery 
just ns the sentinel had turned his back froan it, aaad 

a Coiiconlmont of an IiuHvtdiinl, white in jnihlio or proiniHcnona 
society, was tlion very common. In Englaiul, wlioro no plaids were 
worn, tho Indies used visaed masks for Iho same pnrposo, nml 
tho gallants drow the skirts of thoir cloaks over tlio riglil slinub 
dor, so ns to cover part of the face. This is ropontodly alluded to 
in Pepys’s Diary. 
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taking up the tuno which ho hummed, she sung iu 
a ootixiellish lone of rustic rnilleiy, — 

** If I worn to follow a poor nodgor Ind, 

My frioiuls wnd bo migry, my itilimiu bo mod j 
A loird, or ft lord, they wore ftllor for me, 

8«o I ’ll novor bo Inin to follow theo." 

" A fair ciiallongo, by Jove," cried the sentinel, 
turning round, " and from two at once; but it’s not 
easy to bang fclie soldier with his bandoleers ; ” thou, 
taking up the song whore the damsel had stopt, — 

“ To follow mo yo wool mny bo glad,— 

A sliavo of my nupper, a Bliaro of my bed | 

'J'o Iho Round of the drum to raugo fonrloBB and free, 
I’ll gar yo bo fain to follow mo. 

Como, my imstty lass, and kiss mo for my song." 

“ 1 should not have thouglit of that, Mr. Ilalli- 
day,” amswered Jenny, with a look and tone express- 
ing just the necessary dtigreo of coiitompt at the 
proposal, "and, I'so assure yo, ye’ll hao but little o’ 
my company unless yo show gentler havings. It 
wosna to hoar that sort o’ nonsense that brought me 
hero wi’ my friend, and yo should think shame o’ 
yoursoll, ’at should ye.” 

"Uinphl and what sort of nonsense did bring 
you hero then, Mrs. Dennison f ” 

"My kinswoman has some particular business 
with your prisoner, young Mr. Harry Morton, and I 
am come wi’ her to speak till him,” 

"The devil you are I” answered the sentinel | 
" and pray, Mrs. Dennison, how do your kinswoman 
and you propose to got in? You are rather too 
plump to whisk through a keyhole, and opening the 
door is a thing not to bo spoke of.” 
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“It’s no a thing to be spokon o’, but a thing to 
be dune," replied the persevering damsel. 

" We ’ll see about that, my bonny J enny ; ’’ and 
the soldier resumed his march, humming, as he 
walked to and fro along the gallery, — 

“ Keek into the draw-well, 

Janet, Janet, 

Then ye’ll sec your bonny sell, 

My joe Janet.’’ 

" So ye ’re no thinking to let us in, Mr. Ilalliday ? 
Weel, weel; gude e’en to you, — ye hae scon the 
last o’ me, and o’ this bonny die too,” said Jenny, 
holding between her finger and thumb a splendid 
silver dollar. 

“ Give him gold, give him gold,” whispered the 
agitated young lady. 

“ Silver ’s e’en ower gude for the like o’ him,” re- 
plied Jenny, " that disna care for the blink o’ a 
bonny lassie’.? ee, — and what ’s waur, ho wad think 
there was something raair in ’t than a kinswoman o’ 
mine. My ccrty I siller ’s no sae plenty wi’ us, lot 
alane gowd.” Having addressed this advice aside 
to her mistress, she raised her voice, and said, “ My 
cousin winna stay ony langer, Mr. Halliday ; sae, if 
ye please, gude e’en t’ ye.” 

" Halt a bit, halt a bit,” said the trooper ; “ rein 
up and parley, Jenny. It I let your kinswoman in 
to speak to my prisoner, you must stay here and 
keep me company till she come out again, and then 
We ’ll all be well pleased, you know.” 

“The fiend be in my feet then,” said Jenny. “ D’ye 
think my kinswoman and me are gauii to lose our 
gud® name wi’ cracking clavers wi’ the like o’ you 
or your prisoner either, without somebody by to see 
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fair play ? Hegh, hegl), sirs, to sue sic a difff'ronfni 
between folk’s promises and i)erformftnc(3 ! Ye were 
aye willing to slight ]?uir OuchUo ; but an I iiiul asket 
Mm to oblige me in a thing, though it had hium to 
cost his hanging, he wadna lino stude twico al)oub 
it.” 

'<.X)_ii Ouddiel” retorted the dragoon ; "lie'll be 
hanged in good earnest, I hope. I saw him to-day 

at Miltnvoocl with his old puritanical b of it 

mother ; and if I had thought I was to have had 
him cast in my dish, I would have brought him up 
at my horse’s tail, ~ we had law enough to boar uh 
out.” 

" Very weel, very weol. See if Ouddio winna lino 
a lang shot at you ano o’ thao clays, if yo gav him 
tak the muir wi’ sae mony lionost folic. Ifo «<«i hit 
a mark brawly; he was third at the popinjay; (Uid 
he’s as true of his proiniso a's of ee and Jiniid, tlmngh 
he disna mak sic a phrase about it as somo acKiuaint- 
ance o' yours. But it ’s a’ ano to ino.-~ Ooiiio, coitHln, 
we ’ll awa’,” 

"Stay, Jenny; d-— n mo, if T hang dro inoro Ihan 
another when I have said a thing," said tho soldior, 
in a hesitating tone. " Where is tho acrgoaiit ? " 

“Drinking and driving owor," (piobU Jenny, “ wi’ 
the steward and John Gudyill." 

“So, so, — he’s safe enough; and whore are my 
comrades ? ” asked Halliday, 

“ Birling tho brown bowl wi’ the fowler and tho 
falconer, and somo o' the serving folk.” 

"Have they plenty of ale?” 

"Sax gallons, as gudo as e’er was masked," said 
the maid. 

“■Well, then, ray pretty Jenny," said the relenting 
sentinel, "they are fast till tho hour of rolioving 
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guard, and perhaps something later ; and so, if yon 
will promise to come alone the next time — ” 

“Maybe I will, and maybe I winna,” said Jenny ; 
“ but if ye get the dollar, ye ’ll like tliat just as 
weel.” 

"I’ll be d — n’d if I do,” said Halliday, taking the 
money, however ; " but it 's always something for 
my risk ; for if Claverhouse hears what I have done, 
he will build me a horse as high as the lower of 
Tillietudlem. But every one in the regiment takes 
what they can come by ; I am sure Bothwell and 
liis blood-royal shows us a good example. And if I 
were trusting to you, you little jilting devil, I should 
lose both pains and powder j whereas this fellow,” 
looking at the piece, " will bo good os far as ho goes. 
So come, there is the door open for you ; do not stay 
groaning and praying with the young Whig now, but 
be ready, when I call at^he door, to start, as if thoy 
were sounding ' Horse and away,' ” 

So speaking, Halliday unlocked the door of 
the oloset, admitted Jenny and her pi'eteuded 
kinswoman, locked it behind them, and hastily 
reassumed the indifferent measured stop and time- 
killing whistle of a sentinel upon his regular duty. 

The door, which slowly opened, discovered Mor- 
ton with both arms reclined upon a table, and his 
head resting upon them in a posture of deep dejec- 
tion. He raised his face as the door opened, and 
perceiving the female figures virhich it admitted, 
.started up in great suriwise. Edith, as if modesty 
had quelled the courage which despair had bestowed, 
stood about a yard from the door without having 
either the power to speak or to advance. All the 
plans of aid, relief, or comfort which she had pro- 
posed to lay before her lover, seemed at once te 
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have vanished from her recollection, and loft only 
a painful chaos of ideas, with which wins jnin^jdod a 
fear that alie had degraded horaolf in the eyes of 
Morton by a step which might appear ])roeipituto 
and unfeniinine. She hung motionless and almost 
powerless upon the arm of her attendant, who in 
vain endeavoured to roassiiro and inspire Imr with 
courage by whispering, "Wo are in now, niadiim, 
and we maun male the host o' our time ; for, doubt- 
less, the corporal or the sergeant will gang the 
rounds, and it wad bo a pity to hao the i>oor lud 
Halliday punished for his civility,” 

Morton, in the moan time, was timidly advancing, 
suspecting the truth,— for what other fomnlo in the 
house, excepting Edith herself, was likely to take 
an interest in his misfortunes f — and yet afraid, 
owing to the doubtful twilight and the mnUletl drenfl, 
of making some mistake which niiglit be prcjiidicia] 
to tlie object of his affections, .hnuiy, whose ready 
wit and forward manners well timililiod her fur sneh 
an office, hastened to break blio i<!0. 

"Mr, Morton, Miss Edith’s vory sorry for yenr 
present situation, and — " 

It was needless to say more ; ho was at her side, 
almost at her feet, pressing her unresisting hands, 
and loading her with a profusion of thunks uiul 
gratitude which would bo hardly intolligildo from 
the mere broken words, unless we could describe the 
tone, the gesture, the impassioned and hurried indi- 
cations of deep and tumultuons feeling, with whioli 
they were aooompanicd, 

Por two or three minutes, Edith stood as motion- 
less as tile statue of a saint which rocoivos the 
adoration of n worshipper; and when she recovered 
herself sufficiently to withdraw her hands from 
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Henry’s grasp, she could at fii'st only faintly ar- 
ticulate, “ I have taken a strange step, Mr. Morton, 
— a step,” she continued with more coherence, as 
her ideas arranged themselves in consequence of a 
strong effort, " that perhaps may expose me to cen- 
sure in your eyes. But I have long permitted you 
to use the language of friendship, — perhaps I might 
say more, — too long to leave you when the wordd 
seems to have left you. How, or why, is this im- 
prisonment ? what can be done ? Gan my uncle, 
who thinks so highly of you, — can your own kins- 
man, Milnwood, be of no use ? Are there no means ; 
and what is likely to be the event ? ” 

" Be what it will,” answered Henry, contriving to 
make himself master of the hand that had escaped 
from him, but which was now again abandoned to 
his clasp, — “ be what it will, it is to mo from this 
moment the most welcome incident of a weary 
life. To you, dearest Edith, — forgive mo, I should 
have said Miss Bellendeu, but misfortune claims 
strange privileges, — to you I have owed the few 
happy moments which have gilded a gloomy exis- 
tence ; end if I am now to lay it down, the recollec- 
tion of this honour will be my happiness in the last 
hoirr of suffering.” 

“ But is it oven thus, Mr. Morton ? " said Miss 
Bellenden. "Have you, who used to mix so little 
in these unhappy feuds, become so suddenly and 
deeply implicated that nothing short of — ” 

She paused, unable to bring out the word which 
should have come next. 

" Nothing short of my life, you would say ? ” re- 
plied Morton, in a calm, but melancholy tone. “ I 
believe that will be entirely in the bosoms of my 
judges. My guards spoke of a possibility of ex- 
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changing the penalty for ont^y into foreign service. 
I thought I could have embraced the alternative ; 
and yet, Miss Bolleuden, since I have seen yon once 
more, I feel that exile would he more galling than 
death.’’ 

« And is it then true,” said Edith, “ that yon have 
been so desperately rash as to entertain cornmnnica' 
tion with any of those cruel wretches who assassi- 
nated the primate?” 

“ I knew nob even that such a crime had been 
committed,” replied Morton, " when I gave nnhap)- 
pily a night’s lodging and concealment to one of 
those rash and ornol men, the ancient friend and 
comrade of my father. But my ignorance will avail 
me little ; for who, Miss Bellcnden, save you, will 
believe it? And, what is worse, I am at least 
uncertain whether, even if I had known the crime, I 
could have brought my mind, under all the circum- 
stances, to refuse a temporary refuge to the fugitive." 

"And by whom,” said Edith, anxiously, "or under 
what authority, will the investigation of your con- 
duct take place ? 

" Under that of Oolonel Grahnino of Claverhouse, 
I am given to understand," said Morton, — • " one of 
the military commission to whom it has pleased our 
king, our privy council, and our parliament, that 
used to bo more tenacious of our liberties, to com- 
mit the solo charge of our goods and of our Uvea.” 

"To OlaverhouBO ?” said Edith, faintly. " Merci- 
ful Heaven, you are lost ere you are tried t He 
wrote to my grandmother that he was to be here 
to-morrow morning, on his road to the head of the 
county, where some desperate men, animated, by 
the presence of two or three of the actors in the 
primate’s murder, are said to have assembled for the 
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purpose of making a stand against the Government. 
His expressions made me shudder even when I could 
not guess that — that — a friend — ” 

“Do not be too much alarmed on my account, 
my dearest Edith,” said Henry, ns ho supported her 
in his arms ; " Olaverhouse, though stern and relent- 
less, is, by all accounts, brave, fair, and honourable. 
I am a soldier’s son, and will plead my cause like a 
soldier. He will perhaps listen more favourably to 
a blunt and unvarnished defence than a truckling 
and time-serving judge might do. And, indeed, in 
a time when justice is, in all its branches, so com- 
pletely corrupted, I would rather lose my life by 
open military violence than be conjured out of it 
by the hocus-pocus of some arbitrary lawyer, who 
lends the knowledge he has of the statutes made for 
our protection, to wrest them to our destruction.” 

" You are lost, you are lost, if you are to plead 
your cairse with Olaverhouse 1 ” sighed Edith ; “ root 
and branch work is the milde.st of his expres.sions, 
The unhappy inimate was his intimate friend and 
early patron. ‘ Ho excuse, no subterfuge,’ said his 
letter, ‘ shall save either those connected with the 
deed, or such as have given them countonauco and 
shelter, from the ample and bitter penalty of the 
law, until I shall have taken as many lives in ven- 
geance of this atrocious murder as the old man had 
grey hairs upon his venerable head.’ There is nei- 
ther ruth nor favour to be found with him.” 

Jenny Dennison, who had hitherto remained 
silent, now ventured, in the extremity of distress 
which the lovers felt, but for which they were un- 
able to devise a remedy, to offer her own advice. 

“Wi' your leddy-ship’s pawlon. Miss Edith, and 
young Mr. Morton’s, we mftunna waste time. Let 
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Milnwood take my plaid and gown ; I T1 slip Uiom 
aff in the dark corner, if he T1 promise no to look 
about, and he may walk past Tam Ilalliday, who is 
half blind with hia ale, and I can tell him a canny 
Avay to get out o' the Tower, and your loddyship will 
gang quietly to your ain room, and I '11 row raysell in 
his grey cloak, and pit on his hat and play tho pris- 
oner till the coast’s clear, alnd then I T1 cry in Tam 
Halliday, and gar him let mo out." 

" Let you out 1 ” said Morton ; “ they T1 inako your 
life answer it." 

" Ne’er a bit," replied Jenny ; " Tam daurna tell 
he let onybody in, for his ain sake; and I’ll 
gar him find some other gate to account for tho 
escape.” 

“Will you, by 0 — said the aentiiiol, suddenly 
opening the door of the apartment ; “ if I am lialf 
blind, I am not deaf, and you should not plan an 
escape quite so loud, if you expect to go through 
with it. Come, come, Mrs. Janet, march, troop] 
quick time, — trot, d— n mel And you, madam 
kinswoman, — I won’t ask your real name, though 
you were going to play me so rascally a trick, —but 
I must make a clear garrison; so beat a retreat, 
unless you would have me turn out the guard." 

“ I hope,” said Morton, very anxiously, « you will 
not mention this circumstance, my good friend, and 
trust to my honour to acknowlodge your civility in 
keeping the secret. If you overheard our conversa- 
tion, you must have observed that wo did not accept 
of, or enter into, the hasty proposal made by this 
good-natured girl.’’ 

“Oh, devilish good-natured, to bo sure,” said 
Halliday. “As for the rest, I guess how it is, and 
I scorn to bear malice, or tell tales, as much as 
10 
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another ; bub no thanks to that little jilting devil, 
Jenny Dennison, who deserves a tight skelping for 
trying to lead an honest lad into a scrape, just 
because he was so silly as to like her good-for-little 
chit face.” 

Jenny had no better means of justification than 
, the last apology to which her sex trust, and usually 
I not in vain ; she pressed her handkerchief to her 
'( face, sobbed with great vehemence, and either wept, 
i or managed, as Halliday might have said, to go 
J through the motions wonderfully well. 

“And now,” continued the soldier, somewhat molli- 
fied, “if you have anything to say, say it in two 
minutes, and let me see your backs turned ; for if 
Bothwell take it into his drunken head to make the 
rounds half an hour too soon, it will be a black 
business to us all." 

“Barewell, Edith,” whispered Morton, assuming 
a firmness he was far from possessing ; “ do not 
remain here, — leave me to my fate ; it cannot be 
beyond endurance, since you are interested in it. 
Good night, good night 1 Do not remain here till 
you are discovered." 

Thus saying, he resigned her to her attendant, by 
whom she was quietly led and partly supported out 
of the apartment, 

“Every one has his taste, to he sure,” said Halli- 
day ; “ but d — n me if I would have vexed so sweet 
a girl as that is, for all the Whigs that ever swore 
the Covenant.” 

When Edith had regained her apartment, she 
gave way to a burst of grief which alarmed Jenny 
Dennison, who hastened to administer such scraps 
of consolation as occui'red to her. 

“Dinnn vex yoursell sue muckle. Miss Edith," 
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said that faithful attenilant ; “ wha kens what luay 
happen to help young Miluwood? I To ’a a In'ttve 
lad, and a bonny, and a gentleman of a good 
fortune, and they wiiina string the like o' iiiiu up 
as they do the puir Wliig bodies that tlioy catoli 
in the muirs, like straps o’ onions ; maybe liis un- 
cle will bring him aff, or maybe your aiu gmuil- 
uncle will speak a gude word for liim, — ho 's wool 
acquent wi’ a’ the^ed-coat gentlemen.” 

“You are right, Jenny, you are right,” said liditli, 
recovering herself from the stupor into wliicli slio 
had sunk; “this is no time lor despair, but for 
exertion. You must find some one to ride this 


very night to my uncle’s with a lottor,” 

“To Cliarnwood, madam? It’s unco lato, and 
it’s sax miles an’ a bittock doun the water; I 
doubt if we can •find man and liorse Llio nigliL, 
mail’ esjiecially as they Iiae mounted a Hoiitinel 
before the gats. Ihiir CJuddio! he’s gano, puir 
fallow, that wad hao dune aright in the world I 
bade him, and ne’er asked a reason, — nn’ T’vo linil 
nae time to draw up wi' the new pleugli-hid yet; 
forby that, they say he’s gaun to be married to 
Meg Murdieson, ill-faur’d cultio as she js,” 

“You mmi find some one to go, Jenny; life and 
death depend upon it." 


'1 wad gang myscll, my loddy; for T conkl nm 
out at the window o’ the pantry, and spool down bj 
the aukl yew-tree well enough, — ! hao idaynil tlml 
trick ere now. But the road 's unco wild, and sin 
mony rod-coats about, forby the Wliigs, tlmt are m 
raucklQ bettor (the young lads o’ them) if they meef 
a frann body their lane in the muira. I wadna sLitiid 
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" Is there no one you can think of, that, for money 
or favour, would serve me so far ? ” asked Edith, in 
great anxiety. 

" I dinna ken,” said Jenny, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, “ unless it be Guao Gibbie ; and he ’ll 
maybe no ken the way, though it ’s no sae difficult 
to hit, if he keep the horse-road, and mind the turn 
at the Capperoleugh, and dinna drown hirasell in 
the Whomlekirn-irale, or fa' ower the scaur at the 
Deil’s Loaning, or miss ony 0’ the kittle steps at 
the Pass 0’ Walkwary, or be carried to the hills 
by the Whigs, or be taen to the tolbooth by the 
red-coats.” 

“All ventures must be run,” said Edith, cutting 
short the list of chances against Goose Gibbie’s safe 
arrival at the end of his pilgrimage ; “ nil risks must 
be run, unless you can And a better messenger. Go, 
bid the boy get ready, and get him out of the Tower 
as seci’otly as you can. If he meets any one, let 
him say he is carrying a letter to Majqr Bellen- 
den of Oharnwood, but without mentioning any 
names.” 

“ I understand, madam," said Jenny Dennison; 
“ I wan’ant the callnnt will do weel eneugh, and 
Tib the hen-wife will tak care 0’ the geese for a 
word 0’ ray mouth ; and I ’ll tell Qibbie your leddy- 
ship will mnk his peace wi’ Lady Margaret, and 
we’ll gie him a dollar.” 

" Two, if he does his errand well,” said Edith. 

Jenny departed to rouse Goose Oibbio out of his 
slumbers, to which he was usually consigned at sun- 
down, or shortly after, he keeping the hours of the 
birds under his charge. During her absence, Edith 
took her writing materials, and prepared against her 
return the following letter, superscribed, — 
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For tlh& hands of Major BelUndon of Oharnnioodi imj 
much honoured unoU^ These ; 

My dear UnclEj — T his will aorvo l:o inform yon 
I am desirous to know how your gout is, as wo did not 
see you at the wappon-schaw, whioh made both my 
grandmother and mysolf vory unoaay. And if it will 
permit you to travel; wo shall be happy to hoo you at 
our poor house to-morrow at tJio hour of breakfast) as 
Colonel Grahame of Olaverhouse is to pass ibis way on 
Ids march, and wo would willingly have your assiHiaiico 
to receive and entertain a mililavy man of such distinc- 
tion, who, probably, will not bo much delighted with 
the company of women, Also, my dear uncle, I ]m\y 
you to let Mrs. Garofor^t, your housokoopov, send mo 
ray double-trimmed paduaaoy with the hanging hIoovok, 
wliich she will find in tlie third drawer of the walnut 
press in the green room, which you are so kind as to 
call mine. Also, my dear uncle, I pray you to Hoiid 
me the second volume of the Grand Cyrus/ ^ as I 
have only read as far as the imprisonmont of PliilL 
daapes upon the seven hundrodlh and thirty-third 
pagej hut, above all, I entreat yon to como to u« to- 
morrow before eight of the clock, which, as }''our jiacing 
nag is so good, you may well do without rising boforn 
your usual hour. So, praying to God to prosorve your 
health, I rest your dutiful and lovijig nioco, 

EniaUt BKIiTiRNDEN, 


Postsoriptum * — A patty of soldiers have last nig])|; 
brought your friend, young Mr. Honry Morton of 
Milnwood, hither as a prisoner, I concludo you will 
be sorry for tho young gentleman, and, there fortu h^t 
you know this, in case you may think of speaking to 
CWonol Grahaino in lua bolmlf. I havo nob monliouoa 
1118 name to my gmiulmothor, knowing lioi- projudico 
against the family, “ 
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This epistle being duly sealed and delivered to 
Jenny, that faithful confidant hastened to put the 
same in the charge of Goose Gibhie, whom she 
found in readiness to start from the castle. She 
then gave him various instructions touching the 
road, which she apprehended he was likely to mis- 
take, not having travelled it above five or six times, 
and possessing only the same slender proportion of 
memory as of judgment. Lastly, she smuggled him 
out of the garrison through the pantry window into 
the branchy yew-tree which grew close beside it, 
and had the satisfaction to see him reach the 
bottom in safety, and take the right turn at the 
commencement of his journey. She then returned 
to persuade her young mistress to go to bed, and 
to lull her to rest, if possible, with assurances of 
Gibbie's success in his embassy, only qualified by a 
passing regret that the trusty Caddie, with whom 
the commission might have been more safely re- 
posed, was no longer within reach of serving her. 

More fortunate as a messenger than as a cavalier, 
it was Gibbie's good hap rather than his good man- 
agement, which, after he had gone astray not oftener 
than nine times, and given his garments a taste of 
the variation of each hog, brook, and slough between 
Tillietudlem and Oharnwood, placed him about day- 
break before the gate of Major Bellenden^s mansion, 
having completed a walk of ten miles (for the bit- 
tock, as usual, amounted to four) in little more than 
the same number of hoursi 



UHAPTER XI 


At last; comcB tiha tioop, by tho word of oommaiul 
Drawn up in our courb, wboro tho (juptahi crloH, Sljuul I 

Hwut. 

Major Beuendkn’s ancient vnlot, Oulooii IMko, nw 
lie adjusted his master’s clothes by hiabedaido, pre- 
paratory to tho worthy veteran’s toilet. acciuiiinUid 
him, as an apology for disturbing him an Iionr oiiv- 
lier than his usual time of rising, that there was an 
express from Tillietudlom, 

" From Tilliotudlem ? ” .said tho old gtniOleiiian, 
rising hastily in his bed, and silting bolt upright. 
"Open the shuttoi's, Pike— -I hope my mster-iu- 
law is well-— furl up tho bed-ourlain. — What have 
W6 all here?” glancing at ICdith’s note. "The, 
gout ? Wliy, she knows J have not had a lit since 
Candlemas. — Tho wappon-sclmw ? I told lior a 
month since X was not to bo there. — Paduasoy and 
hanging sleeves ? Why, hang tho gipsy horsedt I — 
Grand Cyrus and Philipdaatus ? — Philip 1 )evil I 
Is the wench gone crazy all at once ? Was it worth 
while to send an express and wake mo at Hvo in tlm 
morning for all tliis trash t But what says her 
postsoriptum? — Mercy on ns I" ho exclaimed on 
perusing it,— “Pike, saddle old Kilsylho in- 
stantly, and another horse for yourself.” 

"I hope nae ill nows free tho Tower, sir?” said 
Pike, astonished at his master’s sudden emotion, 
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<i Ye3 — no — yes — thafc is, I must meet Olaver- 
house there on some express business ; so boot and 
saddle, Pike, as fast as you can. — 0 Lord I what 
times are these ! — the poor lad — my old cronie’s 
son 1 — and the silly wench sticks it into her post- 
scriptum, as she calls it, at the tail of all this trum- 
pery about old gowns and new romances I ” 

111 a few minutes the good old officer was fully 
equipped ; and having mounted upon his arm-gaunt 
charger as soberly as Mark Antony himself could 
have done, he paced forth his way to the Tower of 
Tillietudlem. 

On the road he formed the prudent resolution 
to say nothing to the old lady (whose dislike to 
Presbyterians of all kinds he knew to be inveterate) 
of the quality and rank of the prisoner detained 
within her walls, but to try his own influence with 
Olaverhouse to obtain Morton’s liberation, 

" Being so loyal as he is, he must do something 
for so old a cavalier as I am,” said the veteran to 
himself; "and if he is so good a soldier as the 
world speaks of, why, he will be glad to serve an 
old soldier’s son, I never knew a real soldier that 
was not a frank-hearted, honest fellow ; and I think 
the execution of the laws (though it ’s a pity they 
find it necessary to ma'fe them so severe) may be a 
thousand times better intrusted with them than 
with peddling lawyer's and thick-skulled country 
gentlemen.” 

Such were the ruminations of Major Miles Bel- 
lenden, which were terminated by John Gudyill 
(not more than half-drunk) taking hold of his 
bridle, and assisting him to dismount in the 
rough-paved court of Tillietudlem. 

" Why, John,” said the veteran, “ what devil of 
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a discipline is this you have been keeping ? You 
liave been reading Geneva print this morning 
already/^ 

have been reading the Litany/* said John, 
shaking his head vrith a look of drunken gravity, 
and having only caught one word of the major’s ad- 
dress to him. ” Life is short, sir ; we are flowers of 
the field, sir, — hiccup, — and lilies of the valley.” 

Flowers and lilies ? Why, man, such carles as 
thou and I can hardly he called better than old 
hemlocks, decayed nettles, or withered rag-weed ; 
but I suppose you think that we are still worth 
watering,** 

I am an old soldier, sir, I thank Heaven — hic- 
cup — ** 

old skinker, you mean, John. But come, 
never mind, show me the way to your mistress, old 
lad/’ 

John Qiidyill led the way to the stone hall, 
where Lady Mai’garet was fidgeting about, super- 
intending, arranging, and re-forming the prepara- 
tions made for the reception of the celebrated 
Olaverhouse, whom one party honoured and ex- 
tolled as a hero, and another execrated as a blood- 
thirsty oppressor. 

Did I not tell you," Lady Margaret to 
her principal female attendant, — "did I not tell 
you, Myaie, that it was my especial pleasure on 
this occasion to have everything in the precise or- 
der wherein it was upon that famous morning when 
his most sacred Majesty partook of his disjune at 
Tillietudlem?" 

"Doubtless, such were your leddyship*s com- 
mands, and to the best of my remembrance — ” 
was Mysie answering, when her ladyship broke in 
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witli, " Then wherefore is the venison pasty placed 
on the left side of the throne, and the stoiip of cla- 
ret upon the right, when ye may right weel remem- 
ber, Mysie, that his most sacred Majesty with his 
ain hand shifted the pasty to the same side with 
the flagon, and said they wore too good friends to 
be parted ? ” 

“ I mind that weel, madam," said Mysie ; " and 
if I had forgot, I have heard your leddyship often 
speak abbut that grand morning sin’ syne ; but I 
thought everything was to be placed just as it was 
when his Majesty, God bless him, .came into this 
room, looking mair like an angel than a man, if 
he hadna been sae black-a-vised.” 

“ Then ye thought nonsense, Mysie ; for in what- 
ever way his most sacred Majesty ordered the posi- 
tion of the trenchers and flagons, that, as weel as 
his royal pleasure in greater matters, should be a 
law to his subjects, and shall ever be to those of 
the house of Tillietudlem.” 

“Weel, madam,” said Mysie, making the alter- 
ations required, " it 's easy mending the error ; but 
if everything is just to be as his Majesty left it, there 
should be an unco hole in the venison pasty.” 

At this moment the door opened. 

“ Who is that, John Gudyill ? " exclaimed the old 
lady. “ I can speak to no one just now. — Is it you, 
ray dear brother?” she continued, in some sur- 
prise, as the major entered ; " this is a right early 
visit.” 

“ Not more early than welcome, I hope,” replied 
Major Bellenden, as he saluted the widow of his de- 
ceased brother; “but I heard, by a note which 
Edith sent to Ohamwood about some of her equi- 
page and books, that you were to have Olaver’so 
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here this morning, so I thought, like an old fire- 
lock as I am, that I should like to have a chat with 
this rising soldier. I caused Pilce saddle Kilsythe, 
and here we both are." 

" And most kindly welcome you are," said the old 
lady; "it is just what I should have prayed you to 
do, if I had thought there was time. Yon see I am 
busy in preparation. All is to be in the same order 
as when — " 

" The king breakfasted at Tillietudlem,” said the 
major, who, like all Lady Margaret’s friends, dreaded 
the commencement of that narrative, and was de- 
sirous to cut it short, — “I remember it well; you 
know I was waiting on his Majesty.” 

"You were, brother,” said Lady Margaret; “and 
perhaps you can help me to remember the order of 
the entertainment.” 

"Nay, good sooth,” said the major, “the dam- 
nable dinner that Noll gave us at Worcester a few 
days afterwards drove all your good cheer out of 
my memory. — But how’s this? You have even 
the great ’lurkey-leather elbow chair, with the tap- 
estry oushions, placed in state,” 

" The throne, brother, it you please,” said Lady 
Margaret, gravely. 

"Well, the throne be it, then,” continued the 
major, "Is that to be Olaver’se's post in the attack 
upon the pasty ? ” 

" No, brother,” said the lady ; " as these cushions 
have been once honoured by accommodating the per- 
son of hUr most sacred monarch, they shall never, 
please Heaven, during my life-time, be pressed by 
any less dignified weight.” 

"You should not, then,” said the old soldier, “put 
them in the way of an honest old cavalier who has 
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ridden ten miles before breakfast ; for, to confess 
the truth, they look very inviting. But where is 
Edith?" 

" On the battlements of the warder’s turret," an- 
swered the old lady, " looking out for the approach 
of our guests.” 

" Why, I ’ll go there too ; and so should jmu, Lady 
Margaret, as soon as you have your line of battle 
properly formed in the hall here. It’s a pretty 
thing, I can tell you, to see a regiment of horse 
upon tlie march.’’ 

Thus speaking, he offered his arm with an air of 
old-fashioned gallantry, which Lady Margaret ac- 
cepted with such a curtsey of acknowledgment as 
ladies were wont to make in Holyrood House before 
the year 1642, which, for one while, drove both 
curtseys and courts out of fashion. 

Upon the bartizan of the turret, to which they 
ascended by many a winding passage and uncouth 
staircase, they found Edith, not in the attitude of a 
young lady who watches with fluttering curiosity 
the approach of a smart regiment of dragoons, but 
pale, downcast, and evincing, by her countenance, 
that sleep had not, during the preceding night, been 
the companion of her pillow. The good old vete- 
ran was hurt at her appearance, which, in the hurry 
of preparation, her grandmother had omitted to 
notice. 

“What is come over you, you silly girl?” he 
said. “Why, you look like an officer’s wife when 
she opens the News-letter after an action, and ex- 
pects to find her husband among the killed and 
wounded. But I know the, reason, — you will per- 
sist in reading these nonsensical romances, day and 
night, and whimpering for distresses that never 
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existed, Wliy, how tho devil can you believe tlitil 
Artamines, or what cV ye call him, fought Hiiigle- 
handed with a whole battalion? One to throe ia us 
great odds as ever fought and won, and I never 
knew anybody that cared to take that, oxcoj)t old 
Corporal Raddlebanos. But those d—d books jiul 
all pretty men’s actions out of countenance, I dure- 
say you would think very little of J{addIebnne.M, if 
he were alongside of Artamines. I would have the 
fellows that write such nonsense brought to the 
picket for leasing-making." ^ 

Lady Margaret, herself somewhat attached to the 
•perusal of romances, took up tho cudgels. 

“ Monsieur Soudori," she said, “ is a soldier, bro- 
ther, and, as I have hoard, a comidoto one ; luul ho 
is the Sieur d’Urfd.” 

" More shame for them ; they sliould liave known 
better what they wore writing about. J'’or my jairt, 

I have not read a book Lhoso twenty years oxccnt 
my Bible. ' The Whole Duty of Man,’ and, of lute 
days, 'Turner’s Pallas ArmnUi, or Trcaliao on the 
Ordering of the bailee Exorcise,' “ and I don’t liko/u'o 
discipline much neither. Ho wants to draw up tho 
cavalry in front of a stand of pikes, instead of being 
upon the wings. Sure am I, if wo had done so nt 
Kilsythe.instead of having our handful of horse on 
the flanks, the first discharge would have sent them 
back among oiir Highlanders. — But I hear the 
kettle-drums." 

All heads wore now bent from the baltlemnnts of 
the turret, which commanded a distant iirospoct 
down the vale of tho river. Tho Tower of 'J'iJlio- 
tudlera stood, or perhaps yet stands, ujjwn Uio anglo 

s St" ita Sovonlofliitli Cmitury. 

Yll, — Sfi* TwrnQtr ^ 
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of a very precipitous bank formed by the junction 
of a considerable brook with the Clyde,^ There was 
a narrow bridge, of one steep arch, across the brook 
near its mouth, over which, and along the foot of 
the high and broken bank, winded the public road ; 
and the fortalice, thus commanding both bridge and 
pass, had been, in times of war, a post of consider- 
able importance, the possession of which was neces- 
sary to secure the communication of the upper and 
wilder districts of the countiy with those beneath, 
where the valley expands, and is more cai)able of 
cultivation, The view downwards is of a grand 
woodland character ; but the level ground and gen- 
tle slopes near the river form cultivated fields of an 
irregular shape, interspersed with hedgerow-trees 
and copses, the enclosures seeming to have been in- 
dividually cleared out of the forest which surrounds 
them, and which occupies, in unbroken masses, the 
steeper declivities and more distant banks, The 
stream, in colour a clear and sparkling brown, liko 
the line of the Cairngorm pobhles, rushes through this 
romantic region in bold sweeps and curves, partly 
visible, and j^arbly concealed by the trees which clothe 
its banks. With a providence unknown in other parts 
of Scotland, the peasants have, in most places, 
planted orchards around their cottages, and the gen- 
eral blossom of the apple-trees at this season of the 
year gave all the lower part of the view the ap- 
pearance of a flower-garden, 

Looking up the river, the character of the scene 
was varied considerably for the worse. A liilly, 

1 Tho Cafltlo of Tniiotudlom Is imaginary; but tho ruins of 
Crftignothau Castlo, situated on the Netlmn, about three mil os from 
its junction with tlio Clyde, have aomothing of tho charactor of tho 
description in tho toxt, 
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waste, and uncultivated country approached 
to the banks ; the trees were low, and liniitcd tu 
the neighbourhood of tlm stream; and the rude 
moors swelled at a little distance intti sliajiebiHS 
and heavy hills, which wore again sunnounled in 
their turn by a range of lofty mountains, dimly 
seen on the horizon. Tlius the tower c.ommaudod 
two prospects, — the one richly cultivaUul and 
highly adorned; the other exhibiting tho monoto- 
nous and dreary character of a wild aird inlnwpi- 
tahle moorland. 

The eyes of the spectators on the present oucasioii 
were attracted to the downward view, m>t alojic liy 
its superior beauty, hut hocauso the tli.staut H(MUidH 
of military music began to bo hoard from tho pulilio, 
high-road which winded up tho vale, and annoiumeii 
the approach of the expected body of cavulry. 
Their glimmering ranks wore shortly aftovward.s 
seen in the distance, appearing and diHa]))H!aring im 
the trees and the windings of tho voatl pormitti'd 
them to he visible, and distinguislied cii lolly by llm 
Hashes of light which their arms oc(!u.sionnlly re- 
flected against the sun. Tho train was long iiiid 
imposing, for there were about two hiuKlred and 
fifty horse upon tho march, and the glaiuniig of tlm 
swords and waving of their Ijannors, joimal to the 
clang of their trumpets end kottlo-drmuH, liad at 
once a lively and awful ofloct upon tho imagina- 
tion, As they advanced still nearer and matrur, 
they could distinctly see tiro files of those chosuii 
troops following onoli other in long succosHioii, com- 
pletely equipped and superbly inoimtod, 

"It's a sight that makes mo tliirty yoiiM ymingiir " 
said the old cavalier; “and yob I do not mucli like 
the sorvioe that those poor follows are to be engaged 
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iu. Alfcliougli I had my share of the civil war, I 
cannot say I had ever so much real pleasure in that 
sort of service as when I was employed on the Con- 
tinent, and we were hacking at fellows with foreign 
faces and outlandish dialect It*s a hard thing to 
hear a hamely Scotch tongue cry ' quarter,* and be 
obliged to cut him down just the same as if he called 
out ^ misdricorde.* — So, there they come through 
the Netlierwood haugh ; upon my word, fine-looking 
fellows, and capitally mounted. He that is gallop- 
ing from the rear of the column must be Claver'se 
himself, — ay, he gets into the front as they cross 
the bridge, and now they will be with us in less 
than five minutes/* 

At the bridge beneath the Tower the cavalry di- 
vided, and the greater part, moving up the left bank 
of the brook and crossing at a ford a little above, 
took the road of the Grange, as it was called, — a 
large set of farm-offices belonging to the Tower, 
where Lady Margaret had ordered preparation to 
be made for their reception and suitable entertain- 
ment. The officers alone, with their colours and 
an escort to guard them, were seen to take the 
steep road up to the gate of the Tower, appearing 
by intervals as they gained the ascent, and again 
hidden by projections of the hank and of the huge 
old trees with which it is coverech When they 
emerged from this narrow path, they found them*' 
selves in front of the old Tower, the gates of which 
were hospitably open for their reception, Lady 
Margaret, with Edith and her hrother-in-law, hav- 
ing hastily descended from their post of observa- 
tion) appeared to meet and to welcome their guests, 
with a retinue of domestics in as good order as 
the orgies of the preceding evening permitted* The 
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gallant young cornet (a relation as well as name- 
sake of Olaverhouse, with whom the reader has 
been already made acquainted) lowered the stand- 
ard amid the fanfare of the trumpets, in homage to 
the rank of Lady Margaret and the charms of her 
granddaughter, and the old walls echoed to the 
flourish of the instruments, and the stamp and 
neigh of the chargers. 

Claverhouse ^ himself alighted from a black horse, 
the most beautiful perhaps in Scotland. He had 
not a single white hair upon hia whole body, — a 
eiroximstance which, joined to his spirit and fleet- 
ness, and to his being so frequently employed in 
pursuit of the Presbyterian recusants, caused an 
opinion to prevail among them that the steed had 
been presented to his rider by the great Enemy of 
Mankind, in order to assist him in persecuting the 
fugitive wanderers. When Claverhouse had paid 
his respects to the ladies with military politeness, 
had apologized for the trouble to which he was put- 
ting Lady Margaret's family, and had received the 
corresponding assurances that she could not think 
anything an inconvenience which brought within 
tlie walls of Tilliebudlom so distinguished a soldier 
and so loyal a servant of his sacred Majesty, — 
when, in short, all forms of hospitable and polite 
ritual had been duly complied with, the colonel re- 
quested permission to receive the report of Both- 
well, who was now in attendance, and with whom 
he spoke apart for a few minutes. Major Bellenden 
took that opportunity to say to his niece, without 
the hearing of her grandmother, "What a trifling, 1 
foolish girl you are, Edith, to send me by express 
a letter crammed with nonsense about books and 

1 Kote VUL*— John of Clftv^rhousQ, 

u 
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gowns^ and to slide the only thing I cared a marvedie 
about into the postscript ! ” 

did not know” said Edith* hesitating very 
much, "whether it would be quite — quite proper 
for me to — ” 

I know what you would say, — whether it would 
be right to take any interest in a Presbyterian. 
But I knew this lad’s father well, He was a brave 
soldier; and if he was once wrong, he was once 
right too. I must commend your caution, Edith, 
for having said nothing of this young gentleman’s 
affair to your grandmother, — you may rely on it I 
shall not. I will take an opportunity to speak to 
Olaver’se. Come, my love, they are going to break- 
fast. Let us follow them ” * . 



CHAPTER XII 

Tlioir breakfast so warm to bo sure they did oat, 

A ciiHtom in travollors mighty discreet. 

PniOR. 

1’hb breakfast of Lady Margaret Belleiiden no 
more resembled a modern cUjeund than the great 
stone-hall at Tillietudlem could brook comparison 
with a modern drawing-room. Ho tea, no coffee, 
no variety of rolls, but solid and substantial viands, 
— the priestly ham, the knightly sirloin, the noble 
baron of beef, the princely venison pasty; while 
silver flagons, saved with difficulty from the claws 
of the Covenanters, now mantled, some with ale, 
some with mead, and some with generous wine of 
various qualities and descriptions. The appetites I 
of the guests were in correspondence to the mag- j 
niKcence and solidity of the preparation, — no : 
piddling, no boy*s play, but that steady and per- 
severing exorcise of the jaws which is best learned r 
by early morning hours, and by occasional hard 
commons. 

Lady Margaret beheld with delight the cates which 
she had provided descending with such alacrity 
into the persons of her honoured guests, and had 
little occasion to exercise with respect to any of the 
company, saving Olaverhouse himself, the compul- 
sory urgency of pressing to eat, to which, as to the 
pevite forte ci the ladies of that period were 
in the custom of subjecting their guests. 
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But iho leader liimself, more anxiou,? to pay 
courtesy to Miss Bellonden, next whom ho was 
placed, than to gratify his appetite, appeared some- 
what negligent of the good cheer set before him. 
Edith heard, without reply, many courtly speeches 
addressed to her, in a tone of voice of that happy 
modulation which could alike melt in the low tones 
of interesting convei'sation, and rise amid tire din 
of battle, “loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.” 
The sense that she was in the presence of the 
dreadful chief upon whose fiat the fate of Henry 
Morton must depend, the recollection of the terror 
and awe which were attached to the very name of 
the commander, deprived her for some time, not 
only of the courage to answer, hut even of the power 
of looking upon him. But when, emboldened by the 
soothing tones of his voice, she lifted her eyes to frame 
some reply, the person on whom she looked bore, in 
his appearance at least, none of the terrible attributes 
in which her apprehensions had arrayed him. 

) Gralmineof Claverhouso was in the prime of life, 
, ' i rather low of stature, and slightly, though elegantly, 

■ formed ; his gesture, language, and manners wore 

■ tlrose of one whose life had boon spent among the 
; noble and the gay. His fcatui’cs exhibited even 
, feminine regularity. An oval face, a straight and 

well-formed nose, dark-hazel eyes, a complexion 
i just suffioiently tinged with brown to save it from 
the charge of effeminacy, a short upper lip, curved 
' upward like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly 
shaded by small raustachios of light brown, joined 
to a profusion of long curled locks of the same 
, colour, which fell down on each side of his face, 
contributed to form such d coxmtenanoo as limners 
, love to paint, and ladies to look upon. 
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The severity of his character, as well as the 
higher attributes of undaunted and enterprising 
valour which even his enemies wore compelled to 
admit, lay concealed under an exterior which seemed 
adapted to the court or the saloon rather than to 
the field. The same gentleness and gaiety of ex- 
pression which reigned in his features seemed bo 
inspire his actions and gestures ; and, on the whole, 
he was generally esteemed, at first sight, zuther 
CLualifted to be the votary of ideasure than of am- 
bition. But under this soft exterior was hidden 
a spirit unbounded in daring and in aspiring, yet 
cautious and prudent as that of Machiayol himself. 
Profound in politics, and imbued, of course, with i 
that disregard for individual rights which its in- ; 
trigues usually generate, this leader was cool and < 
collected in danger, iiovco and ardent in pursuing ! 
success, careless of facing death liimself, and ruth- 
less in inflicting it upon others. Such are the 
characters formed in times of civil discord, when ‘ 
the highest qualities, perverted by party spirit, and i 
inflamed by habitual opposition, are too often i 
combined with vices and excesses which deinive • 
them at once of their merit and of their lustre. 

In endeavouring to reply to the polite trifles 
with which Olaverhouso accosted hor, Edith showed 
so much confusion that hor grandmother thought 
it necessary to come to hor I'clief. 

" Edith Bellenden,” said the old lady, " has, from 
my retired mode of living, seen so little of those 
of her own sphere that truly she can hardly frame 
her speech to suitable answers, A soldier is so 
rare a sight with us, Colonol G-rahame, that xxnless 
it be my young Lord Evandalo, we have hardly 
had an opportunity of receiving a gentleman in 
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uniform. And, now I talk of that excellent young 
nobleman, may I inquire if I was not to have had 
the honour of seeing him this morning with the 
regiment ? “ 

'‘Lord Evandale, madam, was on his march with 
us,'^ answered the leader, “but I was obliged to 
detach him, with a small party, to disperse a con- 
venticle of tliose troublesome scoundrels, who have 
had the impudence to assemble within five miles 
of my head-quarters.” 

” Indeed T said the old lady ; “ that is a height 
of presumption to which I would have thought no 
rebellious fanatics would have ventured to aspire. 
But these are strange times I There is an evil 
spirit in the land, Colonel Grahame, that excites 
the vassals of persons of rank to rebel against the 
very house that holds and feeds them. There was 
one of my able-bodied men the other day who 
plainly refused to attend the wappen-schaw at my 
bidding. Is there no law for such recusancy, 
Colonel Grahame?” 

“I think I could find cue,” said Claverhouae, 
with great composure, “ if your ladyship will inform 
me of the name and residence of the culprit.” 

“ His name,” said Lady Margaret, “ is Cuthbert 
Headrigg ; I can say nothing of his domicile, for 
ye may weel believe, Colonel Grahame, he did not 
dwell long in Tillietudlem, but was speedily ex- 
pelled for his contumacy. I wish the lad no severe 
bodily injury; but incarceration, or even a few 
stripes, would be a good example in this neighbour- 
hood. His mother, under whose influence I doubt 
he acted, is an ancient domestic of this family, 
which makes me incline to mercy ; although,” con- 
tinued the old lady, looking towa*rds the pictures 
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of her liuahand and her sons, with which the wall 
was hung, and heaving, at the aaino time, a deoiJ 
sigh, “I, Colonel Orahame, have in my ain ijorson but 
little right to compassionate that stubborn and re- 
bellious generation. They have made mo a child- 
less widow, and but for the protection of our sficrcd 
sovereign and his gallant soldiers, they would soon 
deprive me of lands and goods, of hearth and altar. 
Seven of my tenants, whose joint rout-mail may 
mount to well nigh a hundred merks, have already 
refused to pay either cess or ro.nt, and had tho 
assurance to tell my steward that they would ac- 
knowledge neither king nor landlord hut who should 
have taken the Covenant." 

“ I will take a course with them, — that is, with 
your ladyship’s permission," answered Clavorliotisc ; 

" it would ill become mo to neglect tho suiiiiort of 
lawful authority when it is lodged in such worthy 
hands as those of Lady Margaret Bollojidon. But 
I must needs say this country grows worse and 
worse daily, and reduces rao to tho nocossity of 
taking measures with the recusants that aro inuclv 
more consonant with my duty than witli my in- i 
olinations. And, speaking of this, I must not for- 
get that I have to thank your lodyship for tlm 
hospitality you have been ploasod to extend to a ' 
party of mine who have brought in a prisoner 
charged with having rosettod ' tho murdoring villtiiu, 
Balfour 0! Ifeiricy,” 

‘ The house of Tillietudlom," answered the liuly, 
“hath ever been open to tho servants of his 
Majesty, and I hope that tho stones of it wiJl no 
longer rest on each other whon it surcoasos to 
as much at their command as at ours. Ami this 

' Reselledi i* t^ceivod or hurijourodr 
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reminds me, Colonel Graliame, that the gentleman 
who commands the party can hardly be said to be 
in his proper place in the army, considering whose 
blood flows in his veins ; and if I might flatter my- 
self that anything would be granted to my request, 
I would presume to entreat that he might be pro- 
moted oil some favourable opportunity/* 

“Your ladyship means Sergeant Francis Stewart, 
whom we call Bothwell?** said Claverliouse, smil- 
ing. “ The truth is, he is a little too rough in the 
country, and has not been uniformly so amenable 
to discipline as the rules of the service require. 
But to instruct me how to oblige Lady Margaret 
Bellendeu, is to lay down the law to me. — Both- 
well,*’ he continued, addressing the sergeant, who 
just then appeared at the door, “ go kiss Lady Mar- 
garet Benenden*s hand, who interests herself in 
your promotion, and you shall have a commission 
the first vacancy/* 

Bothwell went through the salutation in the 
manner presciibed, but not without evident marks 
I of haughty reluctance, and, when he had done so, 
i said aloud, “ To kiss a lady*s hand can never dis- 
1 grace a gentleman ; but I would not kiss a man*s, 

- save the king’s, to be made a general.** 

“ You hear him,** said Claverhouse, smiling, 

“ there ’s the rock he splits upon ; he cannot forget 
his pedigree,** 

“ I know, my noble colonel,** said Bothwell, in 
the same tone, “ that you will not forget your pro- 
mise ; and then, perhaps you may permit Cornet 
Stewart to have some recollection of his grand- 
father, though the Sergeant must forget him,** 
“Enough of this, sir,** said Claverhouse, in the 
tone of command which was familiar to him ; “ and 
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let me know what yon caino to report to mo just 
now.” 

"My Lord Evandalo and his party have Imltod on 
the high-road with some prisoners,” said Jlothwcll. 

"My Lord Evandale?” said Lady Margaret. 
“ Snrely, Colonel Grahamo, you will permit him to 
honour me with his society, and to take his poor 
dt^june here, eapocially considering that oven his 
most sacred Majesty did not pass the 'J'owor of 
Tillietudlem without halting to partake of some 
refreshment." 

As this was the third time in the course of the 
conversation that Lady Margaret had adverted to 
this distinguished event, Colonel Grahamo, as siieed- 
ily as politeness would permit, took advantage of 
tlie first pause to iiitorrupt the farther progress of 
the narrative, hy saying, " We are already too nu- 
merous a party of guests ; hut as T know what Lord 
Evandale will suffer [looking towards Edith] it de- 
prived of the pleasure which we enjoy, I will run 
the risk of overburdening your lady.ship’8 hospital- 
ity. — Bothwell, let Lor-d Evandale know that Lady 
Margaret Belleiiden requests the honour of his 
company." 

" And let Harrison take care,” added Lady Mar- 
garet, * that the people and their horses aro suitahly 
seen to.” 

EditJi’s heart sprung to hor lips during this (!OU- 
versation; for it instantly occurred to hor that, 
through her influence over Lord .I'lvandulo, slio 
might find some moans of releasing Morton from 
his pteseni slate of dangor, in case her unolo's in- 
tercession with Olaverhouse should jirova inoffeo- 
tual. At any other time she would have boon much 
averse to exert this influence ; for, howovor inox- 

n 
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perienced in the world, her native delicacy taught 
her the advantage which a beautiful young woman 
gives to a young man when she permits him to lay 
her under an obligation. And she would have 
been the farther disinclined to request any favour 
of Lord Evandale, because the voice of the gossips 
in Clydesdale had, for reasons hereafter to be made 
known, assigned him to her ns a suitox', and hecause 
she could not disguise from herself that very little 
encouragement was necessary to realise conjectures 
which had hitherto no foundation. This was the 
more to be dreaded, that, in the case of Lord Evan- 
dalo’s making a formal declaration, ho had every 
chance of being supported by the influence of Lady 
Mai’garet and her other friends, and that she would 
have nothing to oppose to their solicitations and 
authority, except a predilection, to avow which she 
knew would be equally dangei'ous and unavailing. 
She determined, therefore, to wait the issue of her 
uncle’s intercession, and, should it fail, which she 
conjectured she should soon learn, either from the 
looks or language of the open-hearted veteran, she 
would then, as a last effort, make use in Morton’s 
favour of her interest with Lord Evandale. Her 
mind did not long remain in suspense on the sub- 
ject of her uncle’s application. 

Major Bollenden, who had done the honours of 
the table, laughing and chatting with the military 
guests who were at that end of the board, was now, 
by the conclusion of the repast, at liberty to leave 
his station, and accordingly took an opportunity to 
approach Claverhouso, requesting from his niece, 
at the same time, the honour of a particular intro- 
duction. As his name and character were well 
known, the two military men met with expressions 
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of mutual regard ; and Edith, with a heating heart, 
saw her aged relative withdraw from the comiiany, 
together with his now acquaintance, into a recess 
formed by one of the arched windows of the hall 
She watched their conference with eyes almost 
dazzled by the eagerness of suspense, and, with 
observation rendered more acute by the internal 
agony of her mind, could guess, from tho jianto- 
mimic gestures which aoeompauied tho couvorsa* 
tibn, the progress and fate of the intorcossion 
in behalf of Henry Morton, 

The first expression of tho eountonanco of Olavor* 
house betohened that open and willing coui'lesy 
whicli, ere it requires to know tho nature of the 
favour asked, seems to say how happy tlie party will 
be to confer an obligation on tho suppliant. Ihit ns 
the conversation proceeded, tho brow of that olliccr 
became darker and more severe, and his foaturos, 
though still retaining tho expression of the most 
perfect politeness, assumed, at least to Edith’s terri- 
fied imogiuation, a harsh and inoxomblo oharnclor. 
His lip was now compressed as if with impatioiico ; 
now curled slightly upward, as if in civil coutouipt 
of the arguments urged by Major Bellouclon. Tho 
language of hor uncle, as far as expressed in his 
manner, appeared to be that of earnest intorcossion, 
urged with all the affectionate simjilicifcy of his char- 
acter, as well as with the weight which his ago and 
reputation entitled him to use, But it seemed to 
have little impression upon Colonel ttrahamo, wlio 
soon changed hia posture, as it about to cub short 
the major's importunity, and to break up their oon- 
ferenee with a courtly expression of regret, calcu- 
lated to accompany a positive refusal of the request 
solicited. This movement brought thorn so near 
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Edith tliafc she could distinctly hear Claverhousa 
say, " It cannot be, Major Bellenden ; lenity, in his 
case, is altogether beyond the bounds of my commis- 
sion, though in anything else I am heartily desirous 
to oblige you. — 'And here comes Evandale with 
news, as I think. What tidings do you bring us, 
Evandale?” he continued, addressing the young 
lord, who now entered in complete uniform, but 
with his dress disordered, and his boots spattered, 
as if by riding hard. 

"Unpleasant news, sir,” was his reply. "A large 
body of Whigs are in arms among the hills, and 
have broken out into actual rebellion. They have 
publicly burnt the Act of Supreronoy, that which 
established episcopacy, that for observing the martyr- 
dom of Charles I, and some others, and have declared 
their intention to remain together in arms for fur- 
thering the covenanted work of reformation.” 

This unexpected intelligence struck a sudden and 
painful surprise into the minds of all who heard it, 
excepting Claverhouso. 

“Unpleasant ncAvs call you them ? ” replied Colonel 
Grahame, his dark eyes flashing lire ; " they are the 
best I have heard these six months. Now that the 
scoundrels are drawn into a body, we will make 
short Avork with them. When the adder crawls into 
daylight,” he added, striking the heol of his boot 
upon the floor, as if in the act of crushing a noxious 
reptile, “I can trample him to death; he is only safe 
, when he remains lurking in his don or morass. — 
' Wlrere are these knaves?” he continued, addressing 
Lord Evandale. 

“ About ten miles off among the mountains, at a 
place called Loudon-hill,” was the young nobleman’s 
reply. " I dispersed the conventicle against which 
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you sent me, and made prisoner an old trumpeter 
of rebellion, — an intercommuned minister, that 
is to say, — ^vho was in the act of exhorting his 
hearers to rise and be doing in the good cause, 
as well as one or two of his hearers who seemed 
to he particularly insolent; and from some country 
people and scouts I learned what I now tell 
you" 

** What may be their strength?” asked his com- 
mander. 


‘'Probably a thousand men; but accounts differ 
widely." 

"'Then" said Olaverhouse, “it is time for us to 
be up, and be doing also* — Bothwell, hid them 
sound to horse" 

Bothwell, who, like the war-horse of Scripture, 
snuffed the battle afar off, hastened to give orders 
to sLx negroes, in white dresses richly laeed, and 
having massive silver collars and armlets. These 
sable functionaries acted as trumpeters, and speedily 
made the castle and the woods around it ring with 
their summons. 


"Must you then leave us?” said Lady Margaret, 
her heart sinking under recollection of former 
unhappy times ; " had ye not better send to learn 
the force of the rebels ? Oh, how many a fair face 
me I heard^ these fearfu' sounds call away frae the 
Tower of Tillietudlem, that my auld een were ne’er 
to see return to it I ” 


It IS impossible for me to stop,” said Okver- 
house; "there are rogues enough in this country 
to make the rebels five times their strength, if they 
are not checked at once." 

“Many” said Evandale, "are flocking to them 
already, and they give out that they expect a strong 
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body of the indulged Presbyterians, bended by young 
Milnwood, as tliey call him, the son of the famous 
I old Eoundhead, Colonel Silas Morton.” 

I This speech produced a very different effect upon 
j the hearers. Edith almost sunk from her seat with 
‘ terror’, while Claverhouse darted a glance of sar-cns- 
tic triumph at Major Bellenden, which seemed to 
imply, — “ You see what ai’e the principles of the 
young man you are pleading for.” 

“ It’s a lie, — it’s a d — d lie of these rascally fana- 
tics,” said the major, hastily. "I will answer for 
Henry Morton ns I would for my own son. ITo is 
a lad of as good church-principles as any gentleman 
in the Life Guards. I mean no offence to any one. 
He has gone to church service with me fifty times, 
and I never hoard him miss one of the responses in 
my life. Edith Bellenden can bear witness to it as 
well as I. He always read on the same prayer-book 
with her, and could look out the lessons as well ns 
the curate himself. Call him up ; let him ho hoard 
for himself.” 

“ There can be no harm in that,” said Olavorhouso, 
“whether he be innocent or guilty. — Major Allan," 
ho said, turning to the officer next in command, 
"take a guide, and lead the regiment forward to 
Loudon-hill by the best and shortest road. Move 
steadily, and do not let the men blow the horses ; 
Lord Evandale and I will overtake you in a quarter 
of an hour. Leave Bothwell with a party to bring 
up the prisoners.” 

Allan bowed, and left the apartment with all the 
officers, excepting Olavorhouso and the young noble- 
man. In a few minutes the sound of the military 
music and the clashing of hoofs announced that the 
horsemen were leaving the castle. The sounds were 
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presently heard only at intervals, and soon died 
away entirely. 

While Olaverhouse endeavoured to soothe tlio 
terrors of Lady Margaret and to i-econeilo the vet- 
eran major to his opinion of Morton, Evandnlo, gtst- 
ting the better of that conscious shyness which 
renders an ingenuous youth difTidout in approiuilung 
the object of his affections, drew near to Miss ilol- 
lenden, and accosted her in a tone of mingled rospeot 
and interest. 

" We are to leave you,” he said, tahing her hand, 
which he pressed with much emotion, — ’"to leave 
you for a scene which is not without its dnngom. 
Parewell, dear Miss Bellcndon, — lot mo say for the 
first, and perhaps the last time, dear Edith I Wo 
part in circumstances so singular ns may oxcuso 
some solemnity in bidding farewell to one whom I 
have known so long, and whom I— •mspoot so liighly.” 

The manner, differing from the words, sooined to 
express a feeling much deeper and more agitating 
than was conveyed in the phrase ho made use of. 1 1 
was not in woman to be utterly insensildo to his 
modest and deep-felt expression of tondornoss. Al- 
though borne down by the misfortunes and immi- 
nent danger of the man she loved, Edith was tomihod 
by the hopeless and reverential passion of the gal- 
lant youth, who now took leave of her to rush into 
dangers of no ordinary description. 

" I hope — I sincerely trust,” she said, " there is 
no danger. I hope there is no occasion for this 
solemn ceremonial; that those hasty insurgents will 
be dispersed rather by fear than force; and that 
Lord Evandale will speedily return to bo wliat ho 
must always be, the dear and valued friend of all in 
this castle.” 
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” Of all** lie repeated, witli a melancholy empha- 
sis upon the word. " But be it so : whatever is near 
you is dear and valued to me, and I value their 
I approbation accordingly. Of our success I am not 
f \ I sanguine. Our numbers are so few that I dare not 
! hope for so speedy, so bloodless, or so safe an ond of 
' this unhappy disturbance. These men are enthusi- 
astic, resolute, and desperate, and have leaders nob 
altogether unskilled in military matters. I cannot 
help thinking that the impetuosity of our colonel is 
hurrying us against them rather prematurely. But 
there are few that have less reason to shun danger 
than I have.” 

Edith had now the opportunity she wished to 
bespeak the young nobleman’s intercession and pro- 
tection for Henry Morton, and it seemed the only 
remaining channel of interest by which he could bo 
rescued from impending destruction. Yet she felt 
at that moment as if, in doing so, she was abusing 
the partiality and confidence of the lover, whose 
heart was as open before her as if his tongue had 
made an express declaration. Could she with honour 
engage Lord Evandale in the service of a rival ; or 
could she with prudence make him any request, or 
lay herself under any obligation to him, without 
affording ground for hopes which she could never 
realize ? But the moment Was too urgent for hesita- 
tion, or even for those explanations with which her 
request might otherwise have been cxualifiod. 

'"I will but dispose of this young fellow/* said 
Claverhouse, from the other side of the hall, '^and 
then, Lord Evandale, — I am sorry to interrupt again 
your conversation, — but then we must mount— 
Bothwell, why do not you bring up the prisoner? 
and, hark ya let two files load their carabines/’ 
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111 these words, Edith conceived she heard the 
death-warrant of her lover. She instantly broke 
through the restraint which had hitherto kept her 
silent. 

“ My Lord Evandale,” she said, " this young gen- 
tleman is a particular friend of my uncle’s, — your 
interest must be great with .your colonel, — let me 
request your intercession in his favour ; it will con- 
fer on niy uncle a lasting obligation.” 

“ You overrate my interest, Miss Bollondon,” said 
Lord Evandale ; “ I have been often unsuccessful in 
such applications, when I have made them on the 
mere score of humanity.” 

" Yet try once again for my uncle’s sake.” 

"And why not for your own?” said Lord Evan- 
dale. " Will you not allow mo to tliinlc lam oblig- 
ing you personally in this matter ? Are you so 
diffident of an old friend that you will not allow 
him even the satisfaction of thinking that lie is 
gratifying your wishes?” 


"Surely, surely,” replied Edith; "you will oblige 
me infinitely I am interested in tlie young gontlo- 
man on my uncle’s account. Lose no time, for 
God's sake I ” 

She became bolder and more urgent in lior on- 
treaties, for she heard the steps of the soldiers who 
were entering with their prisoner. 

“ By Heaven, then,” said Evandale, "ho shall nob 
die. If I should die in hia place I Bub will not 
you he said, resuming the hand, which in the hurry 
she had nob courage to withdraw, 
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And is this all,” he continued, — ** all you can 
grant to my affection living, or my memory when 
dead ?” 

Do not speak .thus, my lord,” said lildiUi ; you 
distress me, and do injustice to yourself. There is 
no friend I esteem more highly, or to whom I would 
more readily grant every mark of regard, — provid- 
ing — But — ” 

A deep sigh made her turn her head suddenly, ore 
she had well uttered the last word ; and as she hes- 
itated how to frame the exception with which she 
meant to close the sentence, she became instantly 
aware slie had boon overheard by Morton, who, 
heavily ironed and guarded by soldiers, was now 
passing beliind her in order to bo presented to Olav- 
erhouse. As their eyes met each other, the sad and 
reproachful expression of Morton’s glance seeined to 
imply that ho had partially lioard, and altogether 
misinlori)roied, the conversation which had just 
passed. There wanted but this to complete ICdith’s 
■ distress and confusion. V Tier blood, which rushed to 
(’) ( her brow, made a sudden revulsion to her heart, and 
left her as pale as death. This change did not escape 
' the attention of Evandalo, whoso quick glance easily 
j discovered that there was between the prisoner and 
' the object of his own attachment some singular and 
uncommon connection. lie resigned the hand of Miss 
Bellendon, again surveyed the prisoner with more at- 
tention, again looked at Edith, and plainly ohservod 
the confusion which she could no longer conceal, 

" This,” ho said, after a moment’s gloomy silence, 
‘^is, I believe, the young gentleman who gained the 
prize at the shooting-match.” 

I am not sure,” hesitated ISdith ; “ yet — I rather 
think not,” scarce knowing what she replied. 
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" It is he,” said Evandalo, decidedly ; " I know 
him well. A victor,” he continued, somewhat 
haughtily, "ought to have interested a fair siioo- 
tator more deeply.” 

He then turned from Edith, and advancing to- 
wards the table at which Olaverhouae now placed 
himself, stood at a little distance, resting on his 
sheathed broadsword, a silent, but not an uncon- 
cerned, spectator of that which passed. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 


Oh, my lord, bowaroof Joalousyl 

Othello, 

To explain tlie deep effect wliicli tlio few broken 
passages of the conversation wo have detailed made 
upon the mifortunato prisoner by wlioin they wore 
overheard, it is necessary to say something of his 
previous state of mind, and of the origin of his 
acquaintance with Edith. 

Henry Morton was one of those gifted charac- 
ters which possess a force of talent unsuspected by 
the owner himself. He had inherited from his 
father an undaunted courage, and a firm and uncom- 
promising detestation of oppression, whether in 
politics or religion. But his enthusiasm was unsul- 
lied by fanatic zeal, and unleavened by the sour- 
ness of the puritanical spirit. From those his mind 
had boon freed, partly by the active exertions of 
his own excellent understanding, partly by frequent 
and long visits at Major Bellenden’s, where ho had 
an opportunity of meeting with many guests whose 
conversation taught him that goodness and worth 
were not limited to those of any single form of 
religious observance. 

The base parsimony of his uncle had thrown 
many obstacles in the way of his education ; but he 
had so far improved the opportunities which offered 
themselves that his instructors as well as his 
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friends were surprised at Ms progress under sucli 
disadvantages. Still, however, the current of his 
soul was frozen by a sense of dependence^ of poverty, 
above all, of an imperfect and limited education. 

These feelings impressed Mm with a diffidence and 
reserve which effectually concealed from all but 
very intimate friends the extent of talent and the 
firmness of character which we have stated him to 
be possessed of. The circumstances of the times 
had added to this reserve an air of indecision and 
of indifference; for, being attached to neither of 
the factions which divided the kingdom, he passed 
for dull, insensible, and uninfluenced by the feeling 
of religion or of patriotism. ITo conclusion, how- 
ever, could be more unjust ; and the reasons of the 
neutrality which he had hitherto professed had. root 
in very different and most praiseworthy motives. ‘ 

He had formed few congenial ties with those who 
were the objects of persecution, and was disgusted 
alike by their narrow-minded and selfish party- 
spirit, their gloomy fanaticism, their abhorrent 
condemnation of all elegant studies or innocent ' 
exercises, and the envenomed rancour of their ' 
political hatred. But his mind was still more re^ , 

Yolted by the tyrannical and oppressive conduct of : i 

the Government, the misrule, licence, and brutality 
of the soldiery, the executions on the scaffold, the 
slaughters in the open field, the free q_uarters and ' • ' 

exactions imposed by military law, which placed 
the lives and fortiines of a free people on a level ^ 

with Asiatic slaves. Condemning, therefore, each f 

party as its excesses fell under his eyes, disgusted | 

with the sight of evils which he had no means of 
alleviating, and hearing alternate complaints and 
exultations with which he could not sympathise, he 
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would long ere this have left Scotland, had it not 
been for his attachment to Edith Bellenden. 

The earlier meetings of these young people had 
been at Oharnwood, when Major Bellenden, who 
was as free from suspicion on such occasions as 
Uncle Toby himself, had enco\u'nged their keeping 
each other constant company, without entertain- 
ing any apprehension of the natural consequences, 
Love, as usual in such cases, borrowed the name of 
Eriondship, used her language, and claimed her 
privileges. When Edith Bellenden was recalled to 
her mother’s castlo, it was astonishing by what sin- 
gular and recurring accidents she often met young 
Morton in her soquostorod walks, especially consi- 
dering the distance of tlieir places of abode. Yet 
it somehow happened that slic never expressed the 
surprise which the frequency of those rencontres 
ought naturally to have excited, and that their in- 
tercourse assumed gradually a more delicate charac- 
ter, and their meetings began to wear the air 
of appointments. Books, drawings, letters, were 
exchanged between them, and every trifling commis- 
sion, given or executed, gave rise to a now corre- 
spondence, Love, indeed, was not yet mentioned 
between them by name, but each knew the situation 
of their own bosom, and could not but guess at that 
of the other. Unable to desist from an intercourse 
which possessed such charms for both, yet trem- 
bling for its too probable consequences, it had been 
continued without specific explanation until now, 
when fate appeared to have taken the conolnsion 
into its own hands. 

It followed, as a consequence of this state of 
things, as well as of the difAdence of Morton’s dis- 
position at this period, that his confidence in Edith’s 
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return of In's affection had its occasional cold fits. 
Her situation was in every respect so superior to 
his OAvn, her worth so eininont, her acooinjilish- 
ments so many, her face so beautiful, and her mau' 
ners so bewitching, that he could not but onloi tain 
fears that some suitor more favoured than hiiUHoll' 
by fortune, and more aoeoptablo to Edith's (iunily 
than he durst hope to ho, might step in iHitvviuui 
him and the object of his affetjtious. Oouimou ru- 
mour had raised up such a rival in liord Evaiiilalo, 
whom birth, fortune, connections, and political prin- 
ciples, as well as his frequent visits at I'ilUoludleiu 
and his attendance upon I.rfidy llollemlon and liiii* 
niece at all public places, naturally pointed out as 
a candidate for her favour. It froqiumlly ami in- 
evitably happened that ongagoinonts to which herd 
Evauclale was a party, interfered with the meeting 
of the lovers, and Ifonry ctutld not Init iiiark Llial 
Edith either studiouxsly avoided speaking (d' the 
young nobleman, or did so with obvious Uiserve 
and hesitation. 

'fheso symptoms, which, in fact, arose from the 
delicacy of her own feelings t(jwards Morton liiin- 
self, were misconstrued by his dillldoub Lemper, and 
tliG jealousy which they oxeited was fornieuLed liy 
the occasional ohsorvatious of .Tpuny Dennison, 
This true-bred serving-damsel was, in hor own piii- 
son, a complete country coquette, and wlion sho 
had no opportunity of leasing hor own hwers, used 
to take some occasional opportunity to toruuiut her 
young lady’s. This arose from no ill-will tr) Henry 
Morton, who, both on hor niistross’s neisfuinb and 
his own handsome form and ooimtouanco, stood 
high in her esteem. But then Lord Evamlalo wms 
also handsome; ho was liberal far boyojid what 
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Morton^s means could afford, and he was a lord, 
moreover; and if Miss Edith Bellenden should 
accept his hand, she would become a baron’s lady, 
and, what was more, little Jenny Dennison, whom 
the awful housekeeper at Tillietudlem huffed about 
at her pleasure, would be then Mrs. Dennison, Lady 
Evandale’s own woman, or perhaps her ladyship’s 
lady-in-waiting. The impartiality of Jenny Den- 
nison, therefore, did not, like that of Mrs, Quickly, 
extend to a wish that both the handsome suitors 
could wed her young lady ; for it must be owned 
that the scale of her regard was depressed in favour 
of Lord Evandale, and her wishes in his favour 
took many shapes extremely tormenting to Mor- 
ton, — being now exj^ressed as a friendly caution, 
now as an article of intelligence, and anon as a 
merry jest, but always tending to confirm the idea 
that, sooner or later, his romantic intercourse with 
her young mistress must have a close, and that 
Edith Bellenden would, in spite of summer walks 
beneath the greenwood tree, exchange of verses, of 
drawings, and of books, end in becoming Lady 
Evandale. 

These hints coincided so exactly with the very 
point of his own suspicions and fears that Morton 
was not long of feeling that jealousy which every 
one has felt who has truly loved, but to which 
those are most liable whose love is crossed by the 
want of friends’ consent, or some other envious 
impediment of fortune, Edith herself, unwittingly, 
and in the generosity of her own frank nature, con- 
tributed to the error into which her lover was in 
danger of falling. Their conversation once chanced 
to turn upon some late excesses committed by the 
soldiery on an occasion when it was said (inaccur- 
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ately, liowever) tlmt the party was commanded by 
Lord Evandale. Edith, as true in friendship as in 
love, was soinowliafc Imrt at the sovoro strictures 
which oacaped from Morton on this occasion, and 
wliich, perhaps, were not the less strongly expressed 
on account of their supposed rivalry. She entered 
into Lord Evandalo’s defence with such spirit as 
hurt Morton to the very soul, and afforded no small 
delight to Jenny Dennison, the usual companion of 
their walks, Edith perceived her error, and en- 
deavoured to remedy it; but tlio impmssion was 
not so easily erased, and it liad no small offoot in 
inducing hor lover to form that rosolution of going 
abroad which was disappointed in the maimer wa 
have already mentioned. 

The visit which ho received from Kclibli during 
his confinement, tlio deep and devoted interest 
which she had oxinossod in his fate, ought of tliom- 
selves to have dispelled liis suspicions ; yet, ingo- 
nious in tormenting himself, oven this ho thouglxt 
might be imputed to anxious friendship, or, at most, 
to a temporary partiality, wliioh would probably 
soon give way to oh’cumstancus, the ontreatios of 
her friends, the autliority of I^idy Margaret, and 
the assiduities of Lord Evandale. 

“And to what do I owo it,” lie said, " that I can- 
not stand up like a man, and plead my intorest in 
her ere I am thus clientod out of it, — to what, but 
to tlie all-pervading and accursed tyranny which 
afflicts at onco our bodies, souls, estates, and affoo- 
tions? And is it to one of the ponaionocl cut- 
throats of this oppressive riovoriimont that I must 
yield my preton-sions to Edith Bellendon? I wiK 
not, by Heaven I It is a just punishment on mo 
for being dead to public wrongs that they have 
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visited me with their injuries in a point where 
they can be least brooked or borne.” 

As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosom, 
and while he ran over the various kinds of insult 
and injury which he had sustained in his own 
cause and in that of his country, Bothwell entered 
the tower, followed by two dragoons, one of^hom 
carried handcuffs. ^ 

"You must follow me, young man,” said he; 
“but first we must put you in trim.” 

" In trim I ” said Morton. " What do you meair ? ” 

“Why, wo must put on tho.so rough bracelets. 
I durst not — nay, d — n it, I durst do anythmg — 
but I ivoitld not for three hours* plunder of a 
stormed town bring a Whig before ray colonel 
without his being ironed. Oomo, come, young man, 
don't look sulky about it.” 

He advanced to put on the irons ; but, seizing the 
oaken seat upon which ho had rested, Morton threat- 
ened to dash out the brains of the first who should 
approach him. 

" I could manage you in a moment, ray young- 
ster,” said Bothwell, " but I had rather you would 
strike sail q^uietly.’* 

Hero indeed he spoke the truth, not from either 
fear or reluctance to adopt force, but because he 
dreaded the consequence of a noisy souflle, through 
which it might probably be discovered that he had, 
contrary to express orders, suffered his prisoner to 
pass the night without being properly secured. 

“ You had better be prudent,” he continued, in a 
tone which he meant to bo conciliatory, “ and don’t 
spoil your own sport. They say here in the castle 
that Lady Margaret’s niece is immediately to marry 
our young captain. Lord Evandale. I saw them 
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close together in the hall yonder, and I heard her 
ask him to intercede for your i)ardon. She looked 
BO devilish handsome and kind iiijon him that on my 
soul — But what the devil's the matter with you ? 
You are as pale as a sheet, — will you have some 
brandy ? ” 

" Mips Bellenden ask my life of Lord Evan dale ? " 
said the prisoner, faintly. 

"Ay, ay; there’s no friend like the women, — 
their interest carries all in court and camp. Come, 
you are reasonable now. Ay, I thought you would 
come round.” 

Here he employed himself in putting on the fet- 
ters, against which Morton, thuiulerstruck by this 
intelligence, no longer offered the least resistance. 

“My life begged of him, and hy her! — ay — ay 
— put on the irons; my limbs shall not refuse to 
bear what has entered into my very soul. My life 
begged by Edith, and bogged of Evandale 1 ” 

“Ay, and he has power to grant it too,” said 
Bothwell. “He can do more with the colonel than 
any man in the regiment.” 

And as he spoke, he and his party led their pris- 
oner towards the hall. In passing bohiiul the seat 
of Edith, the unfortunate prisoner hear<l enough, as 
he conceived, of the broken expressions which passed 
between Edith and Lord Evandale, to confirm all that 
the soldier had told him. That moment made a sin- 
gular and instantaneous revolution in his character. 1 
The depith of despair to which his love and fortunes j 
were reduced, the peril m which his life appeared to ' ’ 
stand, the transference of Edith’s affections, her in- 1 
tercession in his favour, which rendered her flcklo- 
ness yet more galling, seemed to destroy every 
feeling for which he had hitherto lived, but, at the 
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jSame time, awakened those which had hitherto be<3n- 
|Binothered by passions more gentle, though 
1 selfish. Desperate himself, he determined to sixp"* 
port the rights of his country, insulted in his person- 
His character was for the moment as effectually" 
changed as the appearance of a villa, which, fro xn 
being the abode of domestic quiet and happiness^, 
by the sudden intrusion of an armed force, 
verted into a formidable post of defence. 

We have already said that he cast upon Edith oixo 
glance in which reproach was mingled with sorrow^ 
as if to bid her farewell for ever; his next motion 
was to walk firmly to the table at which Oolortel 
Grahame was seated. 

** By what right is it, sir,” said he, firmly, and wifcli- 
out waiting till he was questioned, — -"^by what rigli-'s> 
is it that these soldiers have dragged me from my 
family, and put fetters on the limbs of a free mart ? ** 

** By my commands,” answered Olaverhouse; an cl 
I now lay my commands on you to,be silent and he eix* 
my questions.” 

will not,” replied Morton, in a determinocL 
tone, while his boldness seemed to electrify all 
around him. I will know whether I am in law-, 
ful custody, and before a civil magistrate, ere tlao 
charter of my country shall be forfeited in my 
person.” 

“A pretty springald this, upon my honour 1 ” said. 
Olaverhouse. 

^^Axe you mad?” said Major Bellenden to Iris 
young friend. For God^s sake, Henry Morton,” luo 
continued, in a tone between rebuke and entreat;y> 
'^remember you are speaking to one of his Majesty^ B 
officers high in the service.” 

‘^It is for that very reason, sir,” returned Heaxy, 
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firmly, that I desire to know what right he has 
to detain me without a legal warrant. Were lie a 
civil oflElcer of the law I should know my duty was 
submission.^* 

** Your friend, here,^' said Claverhouse to the vete- 
ran, coolly, ”is one of those scrupulous gentle- 
men, who, like the madman in the play, will not 
tie his cravat without the wairant of Mr. Justice 
Overdo (ir); hut I will let him see, before we part, \ 
that my slioulder-knot is as legal a badge of author- 
ity as the mace of the justiciary. So, waving this 
discussion, you will be pleased, young man, to tell 
me directly when you saw Balfour of Burley/* 

"As I know no right you have to ask such a 
question/* replied Morton, "I decline replying to 
it.** 

"You confessed to my sergeant,** said Claverhouse, 

" that you saw end entertained him, knowing him 
to be an intercomrauned traitor ; why are you not 
so frank with me ? ** 

"Because,** replied the prisoner, " I presume you 
are, from education, taught to understand the rights 
upon, which you seem disposed to trample; and I 
am willing you should be aware there are yet Scots- 
men who can assert the liberties of Scotland.** 

"And these supposed rights you would vindicate 
with your sword, I presume?** said Colonel Grahame. 

"Were I armed as you are, and we were alone 
upon a hill-side, you should not ask me the question 
twice.** 

" It is quite enough,** answered Claverhouse, calmly j 
" your language corresponds with all I have heard of 
you. But you are the son of a soldier, though a 
rebellious one, and you shall not die the death of a 
dog ; I will save you that indignity.** 
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‘‘Die in what manner I may “ replied Morton, “I 
will die like the son of a brave man ; and the igno- 
miny you mention shall remain with those who shed 
innocent blood/' 

“Make your peace, then, with Heaven, in five 
minutes' space. ■ — Bothwell, lead him down to the 
court-yard, and draw up your party/' 

The appalling nature of this conversation, and of 
its result, struck the silence of horror into all but 
the speakers. But now those who stood round 
broke forth into clamour and expostulation. Old 
Lady Margaret, who, with all the prejudices of rank 
and party, had not laid aside the feelings of her sex, 
was loud in her intercession. 

Oh, Colonel Grahame," she exclaimed, “ spare 
his young blood 1 leave him to the law ; do nob 
repay my hospitality by shedding men's blood on 
the threshold of my doors ! ” 

‘‘ Colonel Grahame,” said Major Bellenden, “ you 
must answer this violence. Don't think, though I 
am old and feckless, that my friend's son shall be 
murdered before my eyes with impunity, I can find 
friends that shall make you answer it." 

"Be satisfied,' Major Bellenden, I will answer iV 
replied Olaverhouse, totally unmoved; “and you, 
madam, might spare me the paui of resisting this 
passionate intercession for a traitor, when you con- 
sider the noble blood your own house has lost by 
such as he is." 

" Colonel Grahame," answered the lady, her aged 
frame trembling with anxiety, “ I leave vengeance 
to God, who calls it his own. The shedding of this 
young man's blood will not call back the lives that 
were dear to me; and how can it comfort me to 
think that there has maybe been another widowed 
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mofclior made childless, like mysell, by a deed done 
at ray very door-afcanc I ” 

“This is stark madness,” said Olaverhouse; "I 
must do my duty to Oliuroh and State. Here are a 
thousand villains hard by in open rebellion, and you 
ask me to pardon a young fanatic who is enough of 
himsoK to sot a whole kingdom in a blaze 1 It can- 
not bo. — Remove him, Bothwoll.’’ 

She who was most interested in this dreadful de- 
cision had twice strove to speak, but her voice had 
totally failed her; her mind refused to suggest words, 
and her tongue to utter them. She now sprung up 
and attempted to rush forward, but her strength 
gave way, and she would have fallen flat upon the 
pavement, had she not been caught by her attendant. 

" Help I” cried Jenny, — "help, for God’s sake! 
my young lady is dying." 

At this exclamation, Kvandnlo, who, during the 
preceding part of tlio scone, had stood motionless, 
leaning upon his sword, now stojipcd forward, and 
said to his commanding olRoor, "Colonel Grahame, 
before proceeding in this matter, will you speak a 
word with me in private ? " 

Olaverhouse looked sui'in'isod, but instantly rose 
and withdrew with the young nobleman into a 
recess, whore the following brief dialogue passed 
botwooii tliom : — 

" 1 think I need not remind you, Colonel, that 
when our family interest was of servico to you last 
year in that affair in the privy-council, you consi- 
dered yourself as laid under some obligation to us?” 

" Certainly, my dear Rvandale," answered Olaver- 
houso j “ I am not a man who forgets such debts ; 
you will delight mo by showing how I can evince my 
gratitude," 
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" I will hold the debt cancelled/* said Lord Evan- 
dale, *' if you will spare this young man’s life. ** 

" Evaiidale/’ replied Graharae, in great surprise, 
" you are mad, ~ absolutely mad ; what interest can 
you have in this young spawn of an old Eoundliead ? 
His father was positively the most dangerous man 
in all Scotland, — cool, resolute, soldierly, and in- 
flexible in his cursed principles. His son seems his 
very model ; you cannot conceive the mischief he 
may do. I know mankind, Evandale ; were he an 
insignificant, fanatical country booby, do you think 
I would have refused such a trifle as his life to Lady 
Margaret and this family ? But this is a lad of fire, 
zeal, and education ; and these knaves want but such 
a leader to direct their blind, enthusiastic hardiness, 
I mention this, not as refusing your request, but to 
make you fully aware of the possible consequences. 
I will never evade a promise, or refuse to return 
an obligation ; if you ask his life, he shall have 
it.” 

** Keep liim olose prisoner,” answered Evandale, 
“ but do not be surprised if I persist in requesting 
you will not put him to death. I have most urgent 
reasons for what I ask.” 

, Be it so then,” replied Grahaxne, " But, young 
man, should you wish in your future life to rise to 
eminence in the service of your king and country, 
let it be your first task to subject to the public in- 
terest, and to the discharge of your duty, your pri- 
vate passions, affections, and feelings. These are 
not times to sacrifice to the dotage of greybeards, 
or the tears of silly women, the measures of salutary 
severity which the dangers around compel us to 
adopt. And remember that if I now yield this 
point, in compliance with your urgency, my present 
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concession must exempt me from future solicitations 
of the same nature.” 

He then stepped forward to the table, and bent 
his eyes keenly on Morton, as if to observe what 
effect the pause of awful suspense between death and 
life, which seemed to freeze the bystanders with 
hon’OT, would produce upon the prisoner himself. 
Morton maintained a degree of firmness which no- 
thing but a mind that had nothing left upon earth 
to love or to hope, could have supported at such a 
crisis. 

You see him V* said Claverhouse, in a half whisper 
to Lord Evandale. He is tottering on the verge be- 
tween time and eternity, — a situation more appalling 
than the most hideous certainty ; yet his is the only 
cheek unblenched, the only eye that is calm, the 
only heart that keeps its usual time, the only nerves 
that are not quivering. Look at him well, Evandale. 
If that man shall ever come to head an army of 
rebels, you will have much to answer for on account 
of this morning’s work.” He then said aloud, 
“ Young man, your life is for the present safe, 
through the intercession of your friends. — Remove 
him, Bothwell, and let him be properly guarded, 
and brought along with the other prisoners.” 

^*If my life,” said Morton, stung with the idea 
that he owed his respite to the intercession of a 
favoured rival, — 'rif my life be granted at Lord 
Evan dale’s request — 

“Take the prisoner away, Bothwell,” said Colonel 
Gxahame, interrupting him ; I have neither time 
to make nor to hear fine speeches ” 

Bothwell forced off Morton, saying, as he con- 
ducted him into the court-yard, “ Have you three 
lives in your pocket, besides the one in your body, 
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my lad, that you can afford to let your tongue run 
away with them at this rate? Come, come, 1*11 
take care to keep you out of the coloners way ; for, 
egad, you will not he five minutes with him before 
the next tree or the next ditch will be the word. 
So, come along to your companions in bondage." 

Thus speaking, the sergeant, who, in his rude 
manner, did nob altogether want sympathy for a 
gallant young man, hurried Morton down to the 
court-yard, where three other prisoners (two men 
and a woman), who had been taken by Lord Evan- 
dale, remained under an escort of dragoons. 

Meantime, Claverhouse took his leave of Lady 
Margaret. Bub it was difficult for the good lady to 
forgive his neglect of her intercession. 

"I have thought till now,'* she said, "that the 
Tower of Tillietudlem might have been a place of 
succour to those that are ready to perish, even if 
they werena sae deserving as they should have 
been; but I see auld fruit has little savour, — our 
suffering and our services have been of an ancient 
date.** 

" They are never to be forgotten by me, let me 
assure your ladyship,** said Claverhouse. "Nothing 
bub what seemed my sacred duty could make me 
hesitate to grant a favour requested by you and the 
major. Gome, my good lady, let me hear you say 
you have forgiven me, and, as I return to-night, I 
will bring a drove of two hundred Whigs with me, 
and pardon fifty head of them for your sake.** 

" I shall be happy to hear of your success, 
Colonel,** said Major Bellenden ; " but take an old 
soldieT*s advice, and spare blood when battle *s over, 
— and once more let me request to enter bail for 
young Morton,** 
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“ We will settle that when I rotmui,” said Olavor- 
liouse. "Moanwhilo, be nssxired his life shall be 
safe.” 

During this conversation, Evaudalo looked anx- 
iously around for Edith ; hut the piecaution of 
Jenny Dennison had occasioned her mistress being 
transported to her own apartment. 

Slowly and heavily ho obeyed the impatient sum- 
mons of Olaverhouso, who, after taking a courteous 
leave of Lady Margaret and the major, had hastened 
to the court-yard. The prisoner's witli their guard 
were already on their mai’ch, and the oflicers with 
their escort mounted and followed. All pressed 
forward to overtake the main body, as it was sup- 
posed they would como in sight of the enemy in 
little more than two holirs. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 


My hoimda may a' rin masterless, 

My hawks may fly frao tuee to tree, 

My lord may grip my vassal lands, 

For there again maun I never be I 

Old Ballad, 

We left Morton, along with three companions in 
captivity, trayelling in the custody of a small 
body of soldiers, who formed the rear-guard of the 
column under the command of Olaverhouse, and 
were immediately under the charge of Sergeant 
BothwelL Their route lay towards the hills in 
which the insurgent Presbyterians were reported 
to be in arms, They had not prosecuted their march 
a quarter of a mile ere Olaverhouse and Evandale 
galloped past them, followed by their orderly-men, 
in order to take their proper places in the column 
which preceded them. No sooner were they past 
than Bothwell halted the body which he com- 
manded, and disencumbered Morton of his irons, 
“l^ng’s^blood must keep word, said the dragoon, 
promised you should be civilly treated as far as 
rested with me. — Here, Corporal Inglis, let this 
gentleman ride alongside of the other young fellow 
who is prisoner ; and you may permit them to con- 
verse together at their pleasure, under their breath, 
but take care they are guarded by two files with 
loaded carabines. If they attempt an escape, blow 
their brains out, — You cannot call that using you 
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uncivilly,” lie continuocl, tuldrossiiig hiiuaclf to Mor- 
ton, — “it 'a tho rulea of war, you know. — And, Tnglis, 
couple up the parson and the old woman ; they are 
fittest company for each other, d — me : a single 
file may guard them well enough. It they speak a 
word of cant or fanatical nonsense, lot them have a 
strapping with a shoulder-belt. 'J’hero ’s some hope 
of choking a ailoiiced parson ; if ho is not allowed 
to hold forth, his own treason will burst him." 

Having made this an’angomont, Bothwell placed 
himself at the head of the party, and Inglis, witli 
six dragoons, brought up tho roar. The whole then 
sot forward at a trot, with tho purpose of overtaking 
tho main body of the rogiinoiit. 

Morton, overwhelmed with a complication of feel- 
ings, was totally indilToront to the various arrange- 
ments made for his secure custody, and oven to tho 
relief afforded him by his release from the fetters. . 
lie experienced that blank and waste of tho heart [ 
which follows tho hurricane of passion, and, no ' 
longer supported by the pride end conscious recti- 
tude which dictated his answers to Olaverhouso, ho 
surveyed with deep dejection tho glades through ' 
which he travelled, each turning of which had i 
something to remind him of past happiness and 
disappointed love. The eminence which they now 
ascended was that from which ho used first and last 
to behold tho ancient Tower when approaching or 
retiring from it; and, it is needless to add, that 
there ho was wont to pause, and gaze with a lover’s 
delight on tho battlements, which, rising at a dis- 
tance out of tho lofty wood, indicated the dwelling 
of her whom ho either hoped soon to moot, or had 
recently parted from. Instinctively ho turned his 
head back to take a last look of a scone formerly so 
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dear to him, and no less instinctively he heaved ^ 
deep sigh. It was echoed by a loud groan from lai® 
companion in misfortune, whose eyes, moved, po^’- 
chance, by similar reflections, had taken the san'io 
direction. This indication of sympathy on the 
of the captive was uttered in a tone more coax' so 
than sentimental; it was, however, the express! oix 
of a grieved spirit, and so far corresponded with fclxo 
sigh of Morton. In turning their heads their 
met, and Morton recognised the stolid countenaixco 
of Ouddie Headrigg, bearing a rueful expression, 
which sorrow for his own lot was mixed 
sympathy for the situation of his companion. 

"Hegh, sirsl” was the expression of the oi-<lo- 
vant ploughman of the mains of Tillietudlem, "it 'm 
an unco thing that decent folk should be harlot! 
through the country this gate, as if they wero o. 
warld’s wonder.” 

*' I am sorry to see you here, Caddie,” said Morton , 
who, even in his own distress, did not lose feeling f tir 
that of others. 

“And sae am I, Mr. Henry,” answered Cudclio, 
“baibh for my sell and you; but neither of owx' 
sorrows will do muckle gude that I can see. 'X'o 
he sure, for me,” continued the captive agriovil- 
turist, reHeving his heart by talking, though lio 
well knew it was to little purpose, — “to bo Sxxx’O, 
for my part, 1 hae nae right to be here ava’, ioi’ X 
never did nor said a word against either kiixg^ 01* 
curate; but my mither, puir body, couldna Ixfxvitl 
the auld tongue 0 ’ her; and we maun baith ixcty 
for’t, it’s like.” 

“Your mother is their prisoner likewise!” ecxicl 
Morton, hardly knowing what he said. 

“In troth is she, riding ahint ye there lllco 
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bride, wi’ that mild carle o’ a minister that they ca’ 
Gabriel Kettledrummlo, — Deil that ho had been in 
the inside of a drum or a hettle either, for my share 
0’ him I Ye see, wo were nae sooner chased out 0’ 
the doors 0’ Milnwood,’ and your uncle and the 
housekeeper banging them to and barring them 
ohint us, as if wo had had the plague on our bodies, 
than I says to my mother, ‘What are we to do neist ? 
for every hole and bore in the country will be steekit 
against us, now that ye hao affronted my auld leddy, 
and gar’t the troopers tak up young Milnwooi’ 
Sao she says to mo, ‘Biima cast doun, but gird 
yoursoll up to the great task 0’ the day, and gie 
your testimony like a man upon the mount 0’ the 
Covenant.’ ” 

"And so I suppose you went to a conventicle ? ’’ 
said Morton. 

“Yo sail hear,” continued Ouddie. "Aweel, I 
kendna mucklo better what to do, sao I e’en gaed 
wi’ her to an auld daft carline like hersell, and we 
got some wator-broo and bannocks; and mony a 
weary grace they said, and mony a psalm they 
sang, or they wad let me win to, for I was amaist 
famished wi’ vexation. Aweel, they had me up in 
the grey 0’ the morning, ond I behoved to whig awa 
wi’ them, reason or nane, to a great gathering 0’ 
thoir folk at the Miry-sikos 5 and there this chield, 
Qahviol Kettledrummlo, was blasting awa to them 
on the hill-sido about lifting up their testimony, 
line doubt, and ganging down to the battle of 
Eomau Gilead, or some sic place. Eh, Mr. Henry 1 
but the carlo gao them a screed 0’ doctrine! Ye 
might hae heard him n mile down the wind. He 
routed like a cow in a fromd loaning. — Weel, thinks 
I, there 's nae place in this country they oa’ Eoman 
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Gilead ; it will be some gate in the west muirlands ; 
and or we win there I ’ll see to slip awn wi’ this 
mither o’ mine, for I winna rin my nook into a 
tether for ony Kettledrummle in the country side, 
Aweel,” continued Ouddie, relieving himself by de- 
tailing his misfortunes, without being soruptilous 
concerning the degree of attention which his com- 
panion bestowed on his narrative, “just as I was 
wearying for the tail of the preaching, cam word 
that the dragoons were upon us. Some ran, and 
some cried, ‘Standi’ and some cried, 'Down wi’ 
the Philistines 1 ’ I was at my mither to got her 
awa sting and ling or the rod-coats cam up ; but I 
might as wool hae tried to drive our auld foro-a- 
hand ox without the goad, — 'deil a stop wad she 
budge, Weel, after a’, the oleugh wo wore in was 
strait, and the mist cam thick, and there was good 
hope the dragoons wad hae missed us if wo could 
hae held our tongues ; but, as if auld Kottlodruminlo 
himacll hadna made din enough to waken the very 
dead, they behoved a’ to skirl up a psalm that yo 
wad hae heard as far as Lanrick I Awoel, to mak a 
lang tale short, up cam my young Lord Evandalo, 
skelping as fast as his horse could trot, and twenty 
red-coats at his back. Twa or three chiolds wad 
needs fight, wi’ the pistol and the whinger in the 
lae hand, and the Bible in the tother, and they got 
their crouns weol oloured ; but there wasna mucklo 
skaith dune, for Evandale aye cried to scatter us, 
but to spare life,” 

" And did you not resist ? ” said Morton, who pro- 
bably felt, that, at that moment, ho himself would 
have encountered Lord Evandalo on much slighter 
grounds. 

“Na, truly," answered Ouddie, "I koopit ayo 
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before the auld woman, and cried for mercy to life 
and limb ; but twa o’ the red-coats cam up, and ano 
o’ them was gauii to strike my mithor wi’ the side 
o’ his broadsword. So I got up my kobbie at thorn, 
and said I wad gie them as glide, Woel, they 
turned on me, and clinked at me wi’ their swords, 
and I garr’d my hand keep my head as weol os I 
could till Lord Evondale came up, and thon I cried 
out I was a servant at Tilliotudlem, — ye ken your- 
soll ho was aye judged to line a look after the 
young loddy ; and he bade me (ling down my kont, 
and sae mo and my mithor yielded oursells prison- 
ers. I’m thinking wo wad hao boon lotton slip 
awa, but ICottledrummle was tnen near us; for 
Andrew Wilson’s naig that ho was riding on had 
boon a dvagoonor lang .syno, and tho aairor ICottlo- 
drummlo spurred to win awn, the readier tho dour 
beast ran to tho dragoons when ho saw them draw 
up. Aweol, when my mother and him forgathered, 
they sot till tho sodgors, and I think they gae them 
their kale through the reek ! Bastards o’ tho huro 
o’ Babylon was the best words in their wame. Sae 
then tho kiln was in a blooKO again, and they 
brought U.S a’ three on wi’ them to mak us an ox- 
ample, ns thoy ca’t.” 

" It is most infamous and intolerable oppression ! " 
said Morton, half speaking to himself; "hero is a 
poor poaooablo follow, whoso only motive for join- 
ing tho conventicle was a sense of lllial piety, end 
ho is chained up like a thief or murderer, and likely 
to die tho death of one, but without the privilege 
of a formal trial, which our laws indulge to tho 
worst malefactor I Even to witness such tyranny, 
and still more to suffer under it, is enough to make 
the blood of the tamest slave boil within him.” 
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Still, however, the words which he had overheard 
recurred ever and anon to his remorahranco, with a 
pang which resembled the sting of an adder. 

“Nothing that she could refuse him I Was it 
possible to make a more unlimited declaration' of 
predilection? The language of affection has not, 
within the limits of maidenly delicacy, a stronger 
expression. She is lost to me wholly, and for over; 
and nothing remains for mo now but vengeance for 
my own wrongs, and for those which arc hourly in> 
flioted on my country.” 

Apparently, Cuddie, though with less reiinomont, 
was following out a similar train of ideas ; for he 
suddenly asked Morton in a low whisper ! “Wad 
there be ouy ill in getting out o’ tliao chields’ hands 
an ano could compass it ? ” 

“ None in the world," said Morton ; " and if an 
opportunity occurs of doing so, depend on it I for 
one will not let it slip." 

“ I ’m blythe to hear ye say sao,” answered Ouddie, 
“I 'm but a puir silly fallow, but I canna think there 
wad be muckle ill in breaking out by strength o’ 
hand, if ye could mnk it onything feasible. I am 
the lad that will ne’er fear to lay on, if it were come 
to that ; but our auld leddy wad hae ca’d that a 
resisting o’ the king’s authority.’’ 

“ I will resist any authority on earth,” said Mor- 
ton, “ that invades tyrannically ray chartered rights 
as a freeman ; and I am determined I will not bo 
unjustly dragged to a jail, or perhaps a gibbet, if I 
can possibly make my escape from those men either 
by address or force.” 

“ Weel, that ’s just my mind too, aye supposing 
we hae a feasible opportunity o' breaking loose. 
But then ye speak o’ a charter j now these are 
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things that only belang to the like 0’ you that are a 
gentleman, and it mightna boar mo through that nm 
but a husbandman.” 

" The charter that I speak of,” said Morton, “ is 
common to the meanest Scotchman. It is that free- 
dom from stripes and bondage which was claimed, as 
you may read in Scripture, by the Apostle Paul 
himself, and which every man wlio is freeborn is 
called upon to defend, for his own sake and tliat of 
his countrymen.” 

“ llogh, sirs I ” replied Ouddie, " it wad hao been 
lang or my Loddy Margaret, or my mither either, 
wad hao fund out sic a wisolike doctrine in the 
Bible I The tano was aye graning about giving 
tribute to Omsar, and the tither is as daft wi' her 
Whiggovy. I hao been oloan spoilt, just wi’ listening 
to twa blethering auld wives ; but if I could gob a 
gentleman that wad let mo Lak on to bo his servant, 
I nm conddont I wad bo a clean contrary creature ; 
and I hope your honour will think on, what I am 
saying, if ye wore nnoo fairly delivered out 0’ this 
house of bondage, and just tako mo to be your ain 
wally-do-shamblo.” 

” My valet, Ouddie ? ” answered Morton ; " alas I 
that would bo sorry profermont, even if we wore at 
liberty.” 

" I kon what yo 'ro thinking, — ■ that because I am 
landward-bred, I wad bo bringing ye to disgrace 
afore folk ; but yo maun kon I ’m gay gleg at the 
uptak. There was never onything dune wi’ hand 
but I learned gay readily, 'sopting rending, writing, 
and ciphering ; bub there 's no the like 0’ me at the 
flt-ba’, and I can play wi' the broadsword as weol 
as Corporal Inglis there. I hae broken his head or 
now, for as massy as ho ’s riding ahint us. And 
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then ye ’ll no be gaun to stay in this country ? ” said 
he, stopping and interrupting himselfc 

** Probably not,” replied Morton. 

" Weel, I careua a boddle. Ye see I wad get my 
mither bestowed wi’ her auld graning tittie, auntie 
Meg, in the Gallowgate o’ Glasgow, and then I trust 
they wad neither burn her for a witch, or let her 
fail for fau’t o’ fude, or hang her up for an auld 
Whig wife; for the provost, they say, is very 
regardfu* o’ sic puir bodies. And then you and me 
wad gang and pouss our fortunes, like the folk i’ the 
daft auld tales about Jock the Giant-killer and Val- 
entine and Orson ; and we wad come back to merry 
Scotland, as the sang says, and I wad tak to the 
stilts again, and turn sic furs on the bonny rigs o’ 
Milnwood holms that it wad be worth a pint but to 
look at them.” 

" I fear,” said Morton, there is very little chance, 
my good friend Cuddie, of our getting back to our 
old occupation,” 

Hout, stir, hout, stir,” replied Cuddie, " it ’s aye 
gude to keep up a hardy heart ; as broken a ship ’s 
come to land, — But what’s that I hear? Never 
stir, if my old mither isna at the preaching again I 
I ken the sough o’ her texts, that sound just like the 
wiud hlawing through the spence; and there’s 
Nettledrummle setting to wark, too. Lordsake, if 
the sodgers anes get angry, they ’ll murder them 
baith, and us for company ! ” 

Their farther conversation was in fact interrupted 
by a blatant noise which rose behind them, in which 
the voice of the preacher emitted, in unison with that 
of the old woman, tones like the grumble of a bas- 
soon combined with the screaking of a cracked 
fiddle. At first, the aged pair of sufferers had been 
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contented to condole with each other in smothered 
expressions of complaint and indignation ; but the 
sense of their injuries became more pungently 
aggravated as they oommunicated with each other, 
and they became at length unable to suppress their 
ire, 

^^Woe, woe, and a threefold ’ woe unto you, ye 
bloody and violent persecutors I ” exclaimed the 
Reverend Gabriel Kettledrummle, Woe, and 
three-fold woe unto you, even to the breaking of 
seals, the blowing of trumpets, and the pouring forth 
of vials ! ” 

“ Ay, ay, a black cast to d! their ilLfa*ur*d faces, 
and the outside 0’ the loof to them at the last day ! 
echoed the shrill counter-tenor of Mause, falling in 
like the second part of a catch, 

** I tell you,” continued the divine, that your 
rankings and your ridings, your neighings and your 
prancings, your bloody, barbarous, and inhuman 
cruelties, your benumbing, deadening, and debauch- 
ing the conscience of poor creatures by oaths, soul- 
damning and self-contradictory, have arisen from 
earth to Heaven like a foul and hideous outcry of 
perjury for hastening the wrath to come — hugh ! 
hugli! hugli!” 

"And I say,” cried Mause, in the same tune, 
and nearly at the same time, " that wi' this auld 
breath o' mine, — and it 's sair taen down wi* the 
asthmatics and this rough trot — ” 

" Deil gin they would gallop,” said Ouddie, " wad 
it hut gar her baud her tongue I ” 

this auld and brief breath,” continued 
Mause, " will I testify against the hackslidings, de- 
fections, defalcations, and declinings of the land; 
against the grievances and the causes of wrath I ” 
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Peace, I pr’yfchee, peace, good woman,” said 
the preacher, who had just recovered from a violent 
fit of coughing, and found his own anathema borne 
down by Mausers better wind ; ** peace, and take not 
the word out of the mouth of a servant of the altar. 
— I say, I uplift my voice and tell you that before 
the play is played out, — ay, before this very sun 
gaes down, — ye sail learn that neither a desperate 
Judas, like your prelate Sharpe, that^s gane to his 
place; nor a sanctuary-breaking Holofernes, like 
bloody-minded Claverhouse ; nor an ambitious Dio- 
trephes, like the lad Evandale; nor a covetous 
and warld-following Demas, like him they ca^ 
Sergeant Both well, that makes every wife’s plack 
and her meal-ark his aiii ; neither your carabines, 
nor your pistols, nor your broadswords, nor your 
horses, nor your saddles, bridles, surcingles, nose- 
bags, nor martingales, shall resist the arrows that 
are whetted and the bow that is bent against you 1 ” 

'' That shall they never, I trow,” echoed Manse ; 
castaways are they ilk ane o’ them, — besoms of 
destruction, fit only to be flung into the fire when 
they have sweepit the filth out o’ the Temple ; whips 
of small eords, knotted for the chastisement of 
those wha like their warldly gudes and gear better 
than the Cross or the Covenant, but when that 
wark 's done, only meet to mak latchets to the deil’s 
brogues.” 

“ Fiend hae me,” said Cuddie, addressing himself 
to Morton, I dinna think our mither preaches as 
weel as the minister! But it^s a sair pity o’ his 
hoast, for it aye comes on just when he ’s at the 
best 0 ’t, and that lang routing he made air this 
morning, is sair again him too. — Deil an I care if 
he wad roar her dumb, and then he wad hae ’t a’ to 
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answer Toi’ himsoll. It’s lucky the road’s rough, 
and the ti'oopors aro no taking mucldo tent to what 
they say, wi’ the rattling 0’ tho horses* foot ; hut an 
we wove ones on safb gruud, wo ’ll hoar news 0’ a’ 
this.” 

(Juddio’s conjoefcuros wero hut too true. Tho 
words of tho prisoners had not boon much attended 
to while drowned by tho clang of liorsos’ hoots on a 
rough and stony road ; hub they now ontorod upon 
tho moorlands, whore tho tostimony of the two zeal- 
ous captivos lacked this saving occompaniinont. 
And, accordingly, no sooner had tlioir steeds begun 
to tread heath and greensward, and Gabriel Kottlo- 
drunnnlo had again raised his voice with, "Also I 
\iplift iny voice like that of a pelican in the 
wildornoss — " 

" And I mine,’’ had issued from Mauso, " like a 
sparrow on tho houHO-tops — ’’ 

Wlion " Hollo, hot” cried tho corporal from tho 
iHiar ; " rein up your tongues, the devil blislov them, 
or I ’ll clap a martingale on thorn.” 

'' I will not peace at tho comjnands of tho pro- 
fane,” said Oahriol. 

“ Nor I neither, ” said Mauso, "for the bidding of 
no earthly potshovd, though if ho painted ns rod as 
a hriok from the Tower of Bahol, and ca' itsoll a 
corporal.” 

" Jlalliday," cried tho corporal, "hast got never a 
gag about thee, man t Wo must slop their mouths 
hoforo they talk us all dead:” 

Eve any answer could ho motle, or any measure 
takon in oonsociuonce of tiro corporal’s motion, a 
dragoon galloped towards Sergeant Bokhwoll, who 
was considerably a-hond of the party ho com- 
manded. On hearing tho orders which he brought 
14 
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Bothwell instantly rode back to tbe bead of his 
party, ordered them to close their files, to mend 
their pace, and to move with silence and pre- 
caution, as they would soon be in presence of the 
enemy. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Quantum in nohis, wo Vo thought good 
To Bftvo the expense of Christian bloody 
Ami try if wc, by mediation 
Of treaty, and accommodation, 

Can end tho quarrel, and compose 
This bloody duel without blow a. 

Bdtlbk. 

Thk inoieased pace of the party of horsemen soon 
took away from their zealous captives the breath, if 
not the inolinationi, necessary for holding forth. 
They had now for more than a mile got free of the 
woodlands, whose broken glades had, for some time, 
accompanied them after they had left the woods of 
Tillietudlem. A few birches and oaks still feath- 
ered the narrow ravines, or occupied in dwarf-clus- 
ters the hollow plains of the moor. But these were 
gradually disappearing; and a wide and waste 
country lay before them, swelling into bare hills of 
dark heath, intersected by deep gullies, — being the 
passages by which torrents forced their course in 
winter, and during summer the disproportioned chan- 
nels for diminutive rivulets that winded their puny 
way among heaps of stones and gravel, the effects 
and tokens of their winter fury, — like so many 
spendthrifts dwindled down by the consequences of 
former excesses and extravagance. This desolate 
region seemed to extend farther than the eye could 
reach, without grandeur, without even the dignity 
of mountain wildness, yet striking, from the huge 
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proportion which it seomod to hear to Huch more 
favoiired spots of the coiintry as wore adapted to 
cultivation, and fitted for the support of man ; and 
thereby impressing irresistibly the mind of the spec- 
tator with a sense of the omnipotence of Nature, and 
the comparative inefiicacy of the boasted ineaus of 
amelioration which man is capable of opposing to 
the disadvantages of climate and soil. 

It is a remarkable effect of such oxtensivo wastos 
that they impose an idea of solitude oven upon 
those who travel through them in considerable 
nixmbers, — so much is the imagination affected by 
the disproportion between the desert around, and 
the party who are traversing it. I'hus tlio members 
of a caravan of a thousand souls may feel, in the 
deserts of Africa or Arabia, a souse of lonoliuoss 
unknown to the individual traveller, whoso solitary 
course is through a thriving and cultivated country. 

It was not, theroforc, without a peculiar feeling 
of emotion that Morton beheld, at the distance of 
about half a mile, the body of the cavalry to whioli 
his escort belonged, creeping up a steep and wind- 
ing path which ascended from the more level moor 
into the hills. Their numbers, which appeared for- 
midable when they crowded through narrow roads, 
and seemed multiplied by appearing partially, and 
at difieront points, among the trees, wore now ap- 
parently diminished by being exposed at once to 
view, and in a landscape whoso extent boro such 
immense proportion to the ooUimns of horses and 
men, which, showing more like a drove of black 
cattle than a body of soldiers, crawled slowly along 
the face of the hill, their foi'co and their numbers 
seaming trifling and contemptible. 

" Surely," said Morton to himself, " a handful of 
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resolute men may defend aay defile in these moun- 
tains against such a small force ag this is, providing 
that their bravery is equal to their enthusiasm.” 

*While he made these reflections, the rapid move- 
ment of the horsemen who guarded him, soon tra- 
versed the space which divided them from their 
companions ; and ere the front of Claverhouse’s 
column had gained the brow of the hill which they 
had been seen ascending, Both well, with liis rear- 
guard and prisoners, had united himself, or nearly 
so, with the main body led by his commander. 
The extreme difficulty of the road, which was in 
some places steep, and in others boggy, retarded the 
progress of the column, especially in the rear ; foi 
the passage of the main body, in many instances, 
poached up the swamps through which they passed, 
and rendered them so deep that the last of their 
followers were forced to leave the beaten path, and 
find safer passage where they could. 

On these occasions the distresses of the Reverend 
Gabriel Kettledrummle and of Manse Headrigg were 
considerably augmented, as the brutal troopers, by 
whom they were guarded, compelled them, at all 
risks which such inexperienced riders were likely to 
incur, to leap their horses over drains and gullies, or 
to push them through morasses and swamps. 

“ Through the help of the Lord I have luppen 
ower a wall,’* cried poor Mause, as her horse was, by 
her rude attendants, brought up to leap the turf 
enclosure of a deserted fold, in which feat her ourcli 
flew off, leaving her grey hairs uncovered. 

am sunk in deep mire where there is no stand- 
ing ; I am come into deep waters where the floods 
overflow me,” exclaimed Kettledrummle, as the 
charger on which he was mounted plunged up to 
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tlie saddle-girths in a welWheady as the springs are 
called which supply the marshes, the sable streams 
beneath spouting over the face and person of the 
captive preacher. 

These exclamations excited shouts of laughter 
among their military attendants j bub events soon 
occurred which rendered them all suf&ciently 
serious. 

The leading files of the regiment had nearly at- 
tained the brow of the steep hill we have men- 
tioned, when two or three horsemen, speedily 
discovered to be a part of their own advanced 
guard, who had acted as a patrol, appeared return- 
ing at full gallop, their horses much blown, and 
the men apparently in a disordered flight. They 
were followed upon the spur by five or six riders, 
well armed with sword and pistol, who halted upon 
the top of the hill on observing the approach of the 
Life Guards, One or two who had carabines dis- 
mounted, and, taking a leisurely and deliberate aim at 
the foremost rank of the regiment, discharged their 
pieces, by which two troopers were wounded, one 
severely. They then mounted their horses, and dis- 
appeared over the ridge of the hill, retreating with 
so much coolness as evidently showed that, on the 
one hand, they were undismayed by the approach of 
so considerable a force as was moving against them, 
and conscious, on the other, that they were sup- 
ported by numbers sufficient for their protection. 
This incident occasioned a halt through the whole 
body of cavalry ; and while Olaverhouse himself re- 
ceived the report of his advanced guard, which had 
been thus driven back upon the main body, Lord 
Evandale advanced to the top of the ridge over which 
the enemy^s horsemen had retired, and Major Allan, 
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Cornet Grahame, and the other officers employed 
themselves in extricating the regiment from the 
broken ground, and drawing them up on the side 
of the hill in two lines, the one to support the 
other, 

The word was then given to advance ; and in a 
few minutes the first lines stood on the brow and 
commanded the prospect on the other side. The 
second line closed upon them, and also the rear- 
guard with the prisoners ; so that Morton and his 
companions in captivity could, in like manner, see 
the form of opposition which was now offered to the 
farther progress of their captors. 

The brow of the hill, on which the royal Life 
Guards were now drawn up, sloped downwards 
(on the side opposite to that which they had as- 
cended) with a gentle declivity for more than a 
quarter of a mile, and presented ground, which, 
though unequal in some places, was not altogether 
unfavourable for the maiiceuvres of cavalry, until 
near the bottom, when the slope terminated hi a 
marshy level, traversed through its whole length by 
what seemed either a natural gully, or a deep arti- 
ficial drain, the sides of which were broken by 
springs, trenches filled with water, out of which 
peats and turf had been dug, and here and there by 
some straggling thickets of alders which loved the 
moistness so well that they continued to live as 
bushes although too much dwarfed by the sour 
soil and the stagnant bog-water to ascend into 
trees. Beyond this ditch, or gully, the ground 
arose into a second heathy swell, or rather hill, 
near to the foot of which, and as if with the ob- 
ject of defending the broken ground and ditch 
that covered their front, the body of insurgents ap- 
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peared to be drawn up with the purpose of abiding 
battle. 

Their infantry was divided into tliroo lines. Tlio 
first, tolci'ably provided with fire-arms, wore ad- 
vanced almost close to the verge of the l)og, so that 
their fire must necessarily annoy the royal cavalry 
as they descended the opposite hill, the whole front 
of Avhich was exposed, and would probably bo y(R 
more fatal if they attempted to ci’oss the morass. 
Behind’ this first line was a body of pikemou, de- 
signed for their support in case the dragoons should 
force the passage of the marsh. In their rear was 
their third line, con8i.sting of countrymen armed 
with scythes set straight on polos, hay-forks, spits, 
clubs, goads, fish-8])oars and such other rustic im- 
plements as hasty resentment had converted into 
instruments of war. On each flank of the infantry, 
but a little backward from tbc bog, as if to allow 
tlieraselves dry and sound ground whoreon to act in 
case their enemies should force the pass, there was 
drawn up a small body of cavalry, who wore, in gen- 
eral, but indifferently armed, and worse mounted, 
but full of zeal for the cause, being chiefly either 
landholders of small property, or farirnsrs of the bet- 
ter class, whose means enabled thorn to servo on 
hoysebnek, A few of those who had been engaged 
in driving back the advanced guard of the royalists 
might now he seen returning slowly towards their 
own squadrons. Those were the only individuals 
of the insurgent army which soomed to be in motion. 
Ail the others stood firm and motionless as the 
grey stones that lay scattered on the heath around 
thorn. 

The total number of the insurgents might amount 
to about a thousand men ; but of these there wore 
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scarce a hundred cavalry, nor were the half of them 
even tolerably armed. The strength of their posi- 
tion, however, the sense of their having taken a 
desperate step, the superiority of their numbers, but, 
above all, the ardour of their enthusiasm, were the 
means on which their leaders reckoned for supply- 
ing the want of arms, eq[uipage, and military 
discipline, 

On the aide of the hill that rose above the array 
of battle which they had adopted, were seen the 
women, and even the children, whom zeal, opposed 
to persecution, had driven into the wilderness, They 
seemed stationed there to be spectators of the am 
gagement, by which their own fate, as well as that 
of their parents, husbands, and sons, was to be 
decided* Like the females of the ancient German 
tribes, the shrill cries which they raised when they 
beheld the glittering ranks of their enemy appear 
on the brow of the opposing eminence, acted as an 
incentive to their relatives to fight to the last in 
defence of that which was dearest to them. Such 
exhortations seemed to have their full and emphatic 
effect ; for a wild halloo, which went from rank to 
rank on the appearance of the soldiers, intimated 
the resolution of the insurgents to fight to the 
uttermost. 

As the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge 
of the hill, their trumpets and kettle-drums sounded 
a bold and warlike flourish of menace and defiance 
that rang along the waste like the shriU summons 
of a destroying angel, The wanderers, in answer, 
united their voices, and sent forth, in solemn modu- 
lation, the two first verses of the Seventy-sixth 
Psalm, according to the metrical version of the 
Scottish Kirk : — - 
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1 should not mind that much upon a fair field, 
but they are posted in a very formidable strength, 
and show no inclination to quit it, I therefore 
think, with deference to Cornet Grahame's opinion, 
that we should draw back to Tillietudlem, occupy 
the pass between the hills and the open country* 
and send for reinforcements to my Lord Eoss, who 
is lying at Glasgow with a regiment of infantry. 
In this way we should cub them off from the Strath 
of Clyde, and either compel them to come out of 
their stronghold and give us battle on fair terms, 
or, if they remain here, we will attack them so soon 
as out infantry has joined us* and enabled us to 
act with effect among these ditches, bogs, and 
quagmires/^ 

Pshaw ! ’’ said the young cornet ; " what signifies 
strong ground, when it is only held hy a crew of 
canting, psalimsinging old women 

man may fight never the worse/* retorted 
Major Allan, ‘^for honouring both his Bible and 
Psalter. These fellows will prove as stubborn as 
steel; I know them of old/* 

** Their nasal psalmody/* said the cornet, “ reminds 
our major of the race of Dunbar/* 

** Had you been at that race, young man,*’ re- 
torted Allan, "you would haye wanted nothing to 
remind you of it for the longest day you have to 
live/* 

'' Hush, hush, gentlemen/’ said Olaverhouse, 
" these are untimely repartees. — I should like your 
advice well. Major Allan, had our rascally patrols 
(whom I will see duly punished) brought us timely 
notice of the enemy’s numbers and position. But 
having once presented ourselves before them in 
line, the retreat of Ihe Life Guards would argue 
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gross timidity, and be the genexal signal for insur- 
rection throughout the West. In Avhich case, so far 
from obtaining any assistance from my Lord Ross, 

I promise you I should have great apprehensions 
of his being cut off before we can join him, or 
he us. A retreat would have q_uite the same fatal ! 
effect upon the king’s cause as the loss of a battle ; ' 
and as to the difference of risk or of safety it might 
make with respect to ourselves, that, I am sure, no 
gentleman thinks a moment about There must be 
some gorges or passes in the morass through which 
we can force our way ; and, were we once on firm 
ground, I trust there is no man in the Life Guards 
who supposes our squadrons, though so weak in 
numbers, are unable to trample into dust twice the 
number of these unpractised clowns. — What say 
you, niy Lord Evandale?” 

"I humbly think,” said Lord Evandale, ''that, go 
the day how it will, it must be a bloody one ; and 
that we shall lose many brave fellows, and i^rob- 
ably be obliged to slaughter a great number of these 
misguided men, who, after all, are Scotchmen and 
subjects of King Charles as well as we are.” 

''Rebels! rebels! and undeserving the name 
either of Scotchmen or of subjects,” said Olaver- 
house. " But come, my lord, what does your opinion 
point at ? ” 

"TCo enter into a treaty with tliese ignorant and 
misled men,” said the young nobleman. 

"A treaty! and with rebels having arms in 
their hands ? Never while I live,” answered his 
commander. 

"At least send a trumpet and flag of truce, 
summoning them to lay down their weapons and 
disperse” said Lord Evandale, "upon promise of a 
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free pardoix. I have always heard that had that 
"been clone before the battle of Pentland Hills, much 
blood might have been saved/* 

**Well,” said Olaverhouse, “and who the devil 
do you think would cany a summons to these head- 
strong and desperate fanatics ? They acknowledge 
no laws of war. Their leaders, who have been all 
most active in the murder of the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, fight with a rope round their necks, and 
are likely to kill the messenger, were it but to dip 
their followers in loyal blood, and to make them as 
desperate of pardon as themselves/’ 

“I will go myself,” said Evandale, “if you will 
permit me. I have often risked my blood to spill 
that of others, — let me do so now in order to save 
human lives/’ 

“You shall not go on such an errand, my lord,” 
said Olaverhouse; “your rank and situation ren- 
der your safety of too much consequence to the 
country iu an age when good principles are so rare. 
Here *s my brother’s son Dick Grahame, who fears 
shot or steel as little as if the devil had given him 
armour of proof against it, as the fanatics say he 
has given to his uncle. ^ He shall take a flag of truce 
and a trumpet, and ride down to the edge of the 
morass to summon them to lay down their arms 
and disperse.” 

"With all my soul. Colonel,” answered the cor- 
net ; “ and I T1 tie my cravat on a pike to serve for 
a white flag, — the rascals never saw such a pennon 
of Flanders lace in their lives before/’ 

" Colonel Grahame,” said Evandale, while the 
young officer prepared for his expedition, “this 
young gentleman is your nephew and your appa- 

^ See Note IX, — - Cornet Grahanie, 
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rent heir ; for God’s sake, permit me to go. It was 
my counsel, and I ought to stand the risk." 

Were he my only son,” said Claverhouse, this 
is no cause and no time to spare him. I hope my 
private affections will never interfere with my pub- 
lic duty. If Dick Grahame falls, the loss is chiefly 
mine; were your lordship to die, the king and 
country would be the sufferers. — Gome, gentlemen, 
each to his post. If our summons is unfavourably 
received, we will instantly attack ; and, as the old 
Scottish blazon has it, God shaw the right I” 



CHAPTER XVI. 

With many a atiflt thwaok, many a bangi 
Hard orab-troo and old iron rang. 

JluiUhraa. 

CoBNET RicirABi) GuAirAMio tlescondod liho hill, beiiv- 
ing in his hand the extexnporo ilng oi! tvuco, and 
making liis managed horse keep time by bounds and 
ourvels to Uio tune which ho whistled. The trum- 
peter followed. Five or six horsemen, having 
something the appearance of olhcors, detached them- 
selves from each Hank of the Presbyterian army, 
and, meeting in the centre, approached the ditch 
which divided the hollow as near as the morass 
would permit. Towards this group, hut keeping 
the opposite side of the swamp, Cornet Grahamo 
directed his horse, his motions being now the con- 
spicuon.$ object of attention to bolli armies ; and, 
without disparagement to tlio coumgc of either, it 
is probable there was a general wish on both sides 
that this embassy might save the risks and blood- 
shed of the impending conflict. 

When he had arrived right opposite to Lhoeo, 
who, by their advancing to receive his message, 
seemed to take upon themselves as bho loaders of 
the enemy. Cornet Oraharae commanded his trum- 
peter to sound a parley. T’he insurgents having no 
instrument of martial music wherewith to xnako the 
appropriate reply, one of their number called out 
with a loud, sbrojig voice, demanding to know why 
be approached their leaguer. 
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" To Bummon you in . the king’s name, and in 
that of Colonel John Grahame of Olavorhouse, spe- 
cially commissioned by the right honourable Privy 
Council of Scotland,” answered the cornet, “ to lay 
down your arms and dismiss the followers whom 
ye have led into rebellion, contrary to the laws of 
God, of the king, and of the country.” 

“Eoturn to them that sent thee,” said the insur- 
gent leader, “ and tell them that wo are this day 
in arms for a broken Covenant and a persecuted 
Kirk; tell them tliat we renounce the licentious 
and perjured Charles Stowart, whom you call king, 
even as he renounced the Covenant, after having 
once and again sworn to prosecute to the utmost of 
his power all the ends thereof, really, constantly* 
and sincerely, all the days of his life, having no 
enemies but the enemies of the Covenant, and no 
friends but its Mends. Wliereas, far from keeping 
the oath he had called God and angels to witness, 
his first step, after his incoming into these king- 
doms, was the fearful grasping at the prerogative 
of the Almighty by that hideous Act of Supremacy, 
together with his expulsing, without summons, 
liboj, or process of law, hundreds of famous, faithful 
preachers, thereby wringing the bread of life out . 
of the mouth of hungry, poororeaUxres, and foroibm 
cramming their throats with the •lifeless, saltless,? 
f^bisonless, lukewarm drammock of the' fourteen | 
false prelates and their sycophantic, formal, carnal, 1 
scandalous oreaturo-ourates.” 1 * 

"I did not come to hear^ou preach, ".^answered' 
the officer, ?'but to know, in one word, you will;, 
disperse y^^selves, on condition of a free pardOtt; 
to all but’tl^'ttourdererS' of the late Archbishop ol' 
St. Andrews;; or whether you will abide ’tho attaiOk 
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of his Majesty’s forces, which will instantly advance 
upon you.” 

“In one word, then,” answered tho spokesman, 
“we are here with our swords on our thighs, as 
men that watoh in the nighti Wo will take one part 
and portion together, as brethren in righteousness. 
Whosoever assails us in our good cau.so, his blood 
be on his own head. So return to them that sent 
thee, and God give them and thee a sight of tho 
evil of your ways I ” 

“Is not your name,” said tho cornet, who, began 
to recollect having seen tho person whom ho was 
now speaking with, “ John Balfour of Burley 1 ” 

“And if it bo,” said tho spokesjuau, *‘hast thou 
aught to say against it ? ” 

“ Only,” said the cornet, “ that, as you arc ex- 
cluded from pardon in tho name of tho king and 
of my commanding officer, it is to those country 
people, and not to you, that I offer it ; and it is . 
not with you, or such as you, that I am sent to 
treat.” 

" Thou art a young soldier, friond,” said Burley, , 
“ and scant well learned in thy trade, or tliou wouldst 
know that tho hearer of a flag of truco cannot treat 
with tho army but through their officers, and that 
if> ho presume to do otherwise, he forfeits his safo- 
oonduct.” 

While speaking these words, Burley unslung Ms , 
carabine, and held it in readiness. 

“ I am not to be intimidated from the , discharge 
of my duty by, thq menaces of a murderer, ” Said 
Cornet Qrahame, , " Hear me, good people : I pro- 
claim, ,;jn tho name of tho king, and of. my com- 
mending' offloer, full , and free pdrd.9» to ; all> 
excepting — " ■ ' 
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" I give tho 0 fair warning,” said Bmiey, present- 
ing his piece, 

“A free pardon to all,” oontimxed the young of- 
ficer, still addressing the body of the instirgonts, — 
" to all but — ” 

"Then the Loi-d grant grace to thy soul,-*- 
amen 1 ” said Burley. 

With these words he fired, and Cornet Biohard 
Grahame dropped from his horse. The shot waa 
mortal. The unfortunate young gentleman had only 
strength to turn himself on tho ground and mutter 
forth, “ My poor mother I ” when life forsook him 
in tho effort. His startled horse fled back to the 
regiment at tho gallop, as did his scarce less af- 
frighted attendant. 

“ What have you done ? ” said one of Balfour’s 
brother officers. 

" My duty,” said Balfour, firmly. " Is it not 
written, ' Thou ahalt bo zealous even to slaying ’ ? 
Lot those, who daro, now venture to speak of truce 
or pardon ! ” ^ 

‘ Olaverhouse saw his nephew fall. He turned his 
eye on Jfivandnlo, while a transitory glance of in- 
describable emotion disturbed, for a second’s space, 
tho serenity of his features, and briefly said, “You 
see the event.” 

“ I will avenge him, or die 1 ” exclaimed Evan- 
dale and, putting his horse into motion, rode fu- 
riously down tho hill, followed by his own troop 
and that of the deceased cornet, which broke down 
without orders ; and, each striving to bo tho forks' 
most to revengo their young officer, their ranks sofin 
fell into obnfusion. These forces formed tho first 
line of tho royalists. It was 'in vain that' Olaver- 
'*■ I NotoIX, — ComefQrahattiie, ' " 
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house exclaimed, “ Halt 1 halt I this rashness will 
undo us.” It was all that he could accomplish, by 
galloping along the second line, entreating, com- 
manding, and even menacing the men with his 
sword, that he could restrain them from following 
an example so contagious. 

“ Allan,” he said, as soon as he had rendered the 
men in some degree more steady, “ lead them slowly 
down the hill to support Lord Evandale, who is 
about to need it very much. — Bothwell, thou art a 
cool and a daring fellow — ” 

"Ay,” muttered Bothwell, " you can remember 
that in a moment like this.” 

" Lead ten file up the hollow to the right,” con- 
tinued his commanding officer, "and try every 
means to get through the bog ; then form and 
charge the rebels in Hank and rear, while they are 
engaged with us in front.” 

Bothwell made a signal of intelligence and 
obedience, and moved off with his party at a rapid 
pace. 

Meantime, the disaster which Olaverhouse had 
apprehended, did not fail to take place. The 
troopers, who, with Lord Evandale, had rushed 
down upon the enemy, soon found their disorderly 
career interrupted by the impracticable character 
of the ground. Some stuck fast in the morass as 
they attempted to struggle through, some recoiled 
from the attempt and remained on the brink, others 
dispersed to seek a more favourable place to pass 
the swamp. In the midst of this confusion, the 
first line of the enemy, of which the foremost rank 
knelt, the second stooped, and the third stood up- 
right, poured in a close and destructive fire that 
emptied at least a score of saddles, and increased 
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tenfold the disorder into which the horsemen had 
fallen. Lord Evandale, in the mean time, at the 
head of a very few well-mounted men, had been 
able to clear the ditch, but was no sooner across 
than he was charged by the left body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, who, encouraged by the small number of 
opponents that had made their way through the 
broken ground, set upon them with the utmost fury, 
crying, Woe, woe to the uncircumcised Philistines I 
down with Dagon and all his adherents ! ” 

The young nobleman fought like a lion ; but most 
of hia followers were killed, and he himself could not 
have escaped the same fate hut for a heavy fire of 
carabines, which Olaverhouse, who had now advanced 
with the second line near to the ditch, poured so 
effectually upon the enemy that both horse and 
toot for a moment began to shrink, and lord Evan- 
dale, disengaged from his unequal combat, and find- 
ing himself nearly alone, took the opportunity to 
effect his retreat through the morass. But not- 
withstanding the loss they had sustained by Claver- 
house’s first lire, the insurgents became soon aware 
that the advantage of numbers and of position were 
so decidedly theirs that, if they could but persist in 
making a brief but resolute defence, the life Guards 
must necessarily be defeated. Their leaders flew 
through their ranks, exhorting them to stand firm, 
and pointing out how efiBcacious their fire must be 
where both men and horse were exposed to it ; for 
the troopers, according to custom, fired without 
having dismounted. Olaverhouse, more than once, 
when he perceived his best men dropping by a fire 
which they could not effectually return, made des- 
perate efforts to pass the bog at various points, and 
renew the battle on firm ground and fiercer ^terms. 
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But the close fire of the insurgents, joined to the 
natural difficulties of the pass, foiled his attempts 
in every point. 

‘'We must retreat “ he said to Evandale, "unless 
Bothwell can effect a diversion in our favour. In 
the mean time, draw the men out of fire, and leave 
skirmishers behind these patches of alder-bushes to 
keep the enemy in check.” 

These directions being accomplished, the appear- 
ance of Bothwell with his party was earnestly 
expected. But Bothwell had his own disadvantages 
to struggle with. His detour to the right had not 
escaped the penetrating observation of Burley, who 
made a corresponding movement with the left wing 
of the mounted insurgents ; so that when Bothwell, 
after riding a considerable way up the valley, found 
a place at which the bog could be passed, though 
with some difficulty, he perceived he was still in 
front of a superior enemy. His daring oharactei 
was in no degree checked by this unexpected 
opposition. 

" Follow me, my lads I ” he called to his men ; 
"never let it be said that we turned our backs 
before these canting Roundheads ! ” 

With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his 
ancestors, he shouted, " Bothwell I Bothwell ! ” and 
throwing himself into the morass, he struggled 
through it at the head of his party, and attacked 
that of Burley with such fury that he drove them 
back above a pistol-shot, killing three men with his 
own hand. Burley, perceiving the consequences of 
a defeat on this point, and that his men, though 
more numerous, were unequal to the regulars in 
trsing their arms and managing their horses, threw 
himself across BothwelVs way, and attacked him 
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hand to hand, Sach of the combatants was 1 >111- 
gideied as the champion of his respective farty, and 
a resnlt ensued more usual in romance than in ri'.d 
story. Their followers, on either side, i!i«Unitly 
paused, and looked on as if the fate of the day were 
to be decided by the event of the combat l«'iw*.-fn 
these Wo redoubted swordsmen. Tlie cniuhat.mts 
themselves seemed of the same opinion; for after 
two, or three eager cuts and ptishes had lieon vk- 
ohauged, they paused, as if by joint consent, t-* 
recover the breath which preceding exertions had 
exhausted, and to prepare for a duel in which ca< h 
seemed conscious he had met his match. 

You. are the murdering villain, Burley ” said 
Bothwell, gi’ip™g bis sword firmly, and setting hin 
teeth close ; " you escaped me ouce, but ” — he hw . -rt- 
an oath too tremendous to be written do%Mi— •* thy 
head is worth its weight of silver, a'‘d it riiall g i 
home at my saddle-bow, or my saddle shall go 
home empty for me.” 

** Yes” replied Burley, with steru and ghxm . 
i deliberation, am that John Balfour who protu- 
; ised to lay tl>y head where thou shouldab never 
Uft it again ; and God do so unto me. and more 

* if I do not redeem my wordl” 

* «Then a bed of heather, or a thousand m«rks. 
said Bothwell, striking at Burley with hx> full 

*°’*‘The sword of the Lord and of Gideon 5 '’ an- 

Sour, « he perrioa «.a r.lun»l fl. 

\ r.=5=," “• 
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exchanging many desperate blows, each receiving 
and inflicting several wounds, though of no great 
consequence, they grappled together as if with the 
desperate impatience of mortal hate, and Bothwell, 
seizing his enemy by the shoulder-belt, while the 
grasp of Balfour was upon his own collar, they 
came headlong to the ground. The companions 
of Burley hastened to his assistance, hut were re- 
pelled by the dragoons, and the battle became again 
general. Bub nothing could withdraw the attention 
of the combatants from each other, or induce them 
to unclose the deadly clasp in which they rolled 
together on the ground, tearing, struggling, and 
foaming, with the inveteracy of thorough-bred 
hull-dogs. 

Several horses passed over them in the tn^l^e 
without their quitting hold of each other, until the 
SAvord-arra of Bothwell was broken by the kick of 
a charger. He then relinquished his grasp with 
a deep and suppressed groan, and both comba' 
tants started to their feet. Bothwell’s right hand 
dropped helpless by his side, but his left griped to 
the place where his dagger hung : it had escaped 
from the sheath iii the struggle; and, with a look of 
mingled rage and despair, he stood totally defence- 
less, as Balfour, with a laugh of savage joy, 
flourished his sword aloft, and then passed it through 
his adversary’s body. Bothwell received the thrust 
without falling: it had only grazed on his ribs. 
He attempted no farther defence, but, looking at 
Burley with a grin of deadly hatred, exclaimed: 
" Base peasant churl, thou hast 'sfiilt the blood of a 
line of kings 1 ” 

“Die, wretch! — die!" said Balfour, redoubling 
the thrust Svith better aim ; and, feettitig his foot on 
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Bothwoll’a body as lib Ml, ho a third timo tmiis- 
fixed him with his sword. " Dio, bloodthirsty dog ! 
die as thou hast lived I ■ — die, like the beasts that 
perish, hoping nothing, believing nothing — ’* 

'* And FluiUNa nothing I ” said llothwell, collect- 
ing the last effort of respiration to utter those des- 
perate words, and expiring as soon as they wero 
spoken. ' 

To catch a stray horse by tho bridle, throw him- 
sblf upon it, and rush to the assistance of his fol- 
lowers, was, with Burley, tho affair of a moment. 
And as the fall of Bothwoll had given to the insur- 
gents all the courage of which it had deprived his 
comrades, the issue of this partial contest did not 
remain long undecided. Sevornl soldiers were slain, 
tho rest driven hack over tho morass and dispersed, 
and tho victorious Burley, with his party, crossed it 
in their turn, to direct against Clavorhouse tho very 
mancouvro which ho had instructed Bothwoll (.0 
execute. lie now pul his troop in order, with the 
view of attacking the right wing of tho royalists 5 
and, sending nows of his success to tho main body, 
exhorted them, in the name of Heaven, to cross the 
marsh and work out tho glorious work of the Lord 
by a general attack upon tho enemy. 

Meanwhile, Clavorhouse, who had in some de- 
gree Tomodiod tho confusion occasioned by tho first 
irregular and unsuccessful altnok, and reduced tho 
combat in front to a distant skirmish with firearms, 
chiefly maintained by somo dismounted troopers 
whoin he had posted behind the cover of tho 
shrubby copses of alfiors which in some places 
covered tho edge of the morass, aiid Vhosb olosp, 
cpql^ajad WoJJl-aimcd fire greatly annoyed tho enemy, 
dnd concealed their own deficiency of numhefs, — 
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Olaverivouse, while ho maintained the contest in this 
manner, still expec.tiug that a diversion by Bothwell 
and his party might lacilitate a general attack, was 
accosted by one of the dragoons, whoso bloody face 
and jaded horse bore witness he was come from 
hard service. 

"What is the matter, Halliday?” said Claver- 
honse, for ho know every man in his regiment by 
name. “ Where is Bothwell ? ” 

"Bothwell is down,” replied Halliday, “ and many 
a pretty fellow with him.” 

“Then the king,” said Olaverhouse, with his usual 
composure, “has lost a stout soldier. The enemy 
j have passed the marsh, I suppose ? ” 

“With a strong body of horse, commanded by the 
devil incarnate that killed Bothwell," answered the 
terrified soldier. 

I . “Hush! hush!” said Olaverhouse, putting his 
) finger on his lips, “ not a word to any one but me.— • 
1 Lord Evandale, we must retreat. The fates will 
' have it ,so. Draw together the men that are dis- 
persed in the skirmishing work. Let Allan form 
the regiment, and do you two retreat up the hill in 
two bodies, each halting alternately ns the other falls 
back. ITl keep the rogues in check with the rear- 
guard, making a stand and facing from time to time. 
They will be over the ditch presently, for I see 
their whole line in motion and preparing to cross ; 
therefore lose no time.” 

“Wliere is Bothwell with his party?” said 
Lord Evandale, astonished at the coolness of his 
commander. 

“ Eairly disposed of,” said Olaverhouse, in his oar, 
— “ the king has lost a servant, and the devil has 
got one But away to business, Evandale ; ply your 
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flimra mid got Uio men togotlicr. Allan and you 
muat keop thorn steady. This retreating is new 
work lor us all’, hut our turn will como round 
another day.” 

ICvnndale and Allan betook thcrasolves to their 
task ; but ere they had arranged the regiment tor 
tlio purpose o£ retreating in two alternate bodies, a 
considerable number of the enemy had crossed the 
inar.sh. Olavorhouse, who had retained immediately 
around his person a few o£ his most active and tried 
men, charged those who had crossed in person, wliilo 
they were yet disordered by the broken ground. 
Some they killed, others they repulsed into the 
morass, and chocked the whole so ns to enable the 
main body, now greatly diminished, as well ns dis- 
heartened by the loss they had sustained, to com- 
mence tlioir retreat up the hill. 

But the enemy’s van being soon reinforced and 
supported, compelled Olavorhouse to follow his 
troops. Never did man, however, bettor maintain 
the character of a soldier than ho did that day. 
Conspicuous by his black house and white feather, 
ho was first in the repeated charges which he made 
at every favourable opportunity to arrest tbo pro- 
gross of tho pursuers, and to cover the retreat of his 
regiment, Tho object of aim to every one, he seemed 
as it ho wore impassive to their shot. Tho super- 
stitious fanatics, who looked upon liim ns a man 
gifted by tho Jilvil Spirit with supernatural moans 
of dofonco, averred that they saw tho bullets recoil 
from his jack-boots and buff-coat like hailstones 
from a rock of granite, as ho galloped to and fro 
amid the storm of tho battlo. Many a Wlrig that 
day loaded his musket with a dollar cut into slugsj. 
in order that a silver bullet (such was their belief) 
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might bring down the persecutor of the holy kirk, 
on whom lead had no power. 

"Try him mth the cold steel/' was the cry at 
every renewed charge, — powder is wasted on him. 
Ye might as weel shoot at the Auld Enemy himselL' ^ 

But though this was loudly shouted, yet the awe 
on the insurgents' minds was such that they gave 
way before Claverhouse as before a supernatural 
being, and few men ventured to cross swords with 
Iiim. Still, however, he was fighting in retreat, and 
with all the disadvantages attending that movement. 
The soldiers behind him, as they beheld the increas- 
ing number of enemies who poured over the morass, 
became unsteady; and at every successive move- 
ment, Major Allan and Lord Evaudale found it more 
and more difficult to bring them to halt and form 
line regularly, while, on the other hand, their mo- 
tions in the act of retreating became, by degrees, 
much more rapid than was consistent with good 
order. As the retiring soldiers approached nearer 
to the top of the ridge from which in so luckless an 
hour they had descended, the panic began to in- 
crease. Every one became impatient to place the 
brow of the hill between him and the continued fire 
»f the pursuers ; nor could any individual think it 
reasonable that he should be the last in the retreat, 
and thus sacrifice his own safety for that of others, 
In this mood, several troopers set spurs to their 
horses and fied outright, and the others became so 
unsteady in their movements and formations that 
their officers every moment feared they would fol- 
low the same example. 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, the tramp- 
ling of the horses, the groans of the wounded, the 

^ Note X — Proof against Shot given Ly Satan 
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continued flro of fcho enemy, wliich fell in a succes- 
sion of imintermitted musketry, while loud shouts 
accompanied each hullet which the fall of a trooper 
showed to have been successfully aimed, — amid all 
the terrors and disorders of such a scone, and when 
it was dubious liow soon they might be totally de- 
serted by their dispirited soldiery, Evandale could 
not forbear remarking the comprbsure of his com- 
manding ofllcor. Not at Lady Margaret's breakfast- 
table that morjiing did his eye appear more lively, 
or hie demeanour more composed. Ho had closed 
up to Evandale for the purpose of giving some or- 
ders, and picking out a few men to reinforce his 
rear-guard. 

" If this bout losts five minutes longer,” ho said, 
in a whisper, “ our rogues will leave you, my lord, 
old Allan, and myself, the honour of fighting this 
battlo with our own hands. I must do something 
to disperse the mmsketoers who annoy them so hard, 
or wo shall be all shamed. Don’t attempt to suc- 
cour mo if you see me go down, but keep at the head 
of your men ; got off as you can, in God's name, ond 
toll the king and the council I died in my duty I ” 

So saying, and commanding about twenty stout 
men to follow him, he gave, with this small body, a 
charge so dosporato and unexpected that ho drove 
the foremost of tho pursuers back to some distance. 
In the confusion of the assault he singled out Bur- 
ley, and, desirous to strike terror into his followers, 
ho dealt him so severe a blow on tho head as cut 
through his steel head-piece and throw him from 
his horse, stunned for the moment, though un- 
wounded. A wonderful thing it was afterwards 
thought, that one so powerful as Balfour should 
have sunk under tho blow of a man to appearance 
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ao slightly made as Olaverliouse ; and the vulgar, 
of course, sot down to supernatural aid the effect of 
that energy which a determined spirit can give to a 
feebler arm. Olaverhouse hod, in this last charge, 
however, involved himself too deeply among the in- 
surgents, and was fairly surrounded. 

Lord Evandalo saw the danger of his commander, 
his body of dragoons being then halted, while that 
commanded by Allan was in the act of retreating. 
Regardless of Olaverhouse’ s disinterested command 
to the contrary, he ordered the party which lie 
headed to charge down hill and extricate their colo- 
nel. Some advanced with him; most halted and 
stood uncertain ; many ran away. With those who 
followed Evandalo, ho disengaged Olaverhouse. His 
assistance just came in time, for a rustic had 
-wounded his horse in a most ghostly manner by the 
blow of a scythe, and was about to repeat the stroke 
when Lord Evandale cut him down. As they got 
out of the press, they looked round them. Allan’s 
division had ridden clear over the hill, that oflleor’s 
authority having proved altogether unecj^ual to halt 
them. ISvandale’s troop was scattered and in total 
confusion. 

“What is to be done. Colonel?” said Lord 
Evandale. 

" We are the last men in the field, 1 think,” said 
Olaverhouse; “and when men fight as long as they 
can, there is no shame in flying. Hector himself 
would say, ' Devil take the hindmost,’ when there 
are but twenty against a thousand. • — Save your- 
selves, my lads, and rally as soon as you can. ■ — Come, 
my lord, we must e’en ride for it.” 

So saying, he put spurs to his wounded horse ; 
and the generous animal> as if conscious that the 
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life of his rider depended on his exertions, pressed 
forward with speed unabated either by pain or loss 
of blood, ^ A few officers and soldiers followed him, 
but in a very irregular and tumultuary manner. 
The flight of Olaverhouse was the signal for all the 
stragglers, who yet offered desultory resistance, to 
tty as fast as they could, and yield up the field of 
battle to the victorious insurgents. 

i Noto XL CJftvorJiouso^s Chargor. 


GHAFTER XVII. 


But hark I through the fnet-flashing lightning of war, 

What steed to the deaort fliea frantio and furl 

OAMPJJKUi. 

IIUBiNCi Uie severe skirmish ot which wo have 
given the details, Morton, together with CiuUlio 
and his mother and the Reverend Gabriel KottlO' 
drummlo, remained on tlio brow o£ the hill, near 
to the small cairn, or barrow, beside which Clavcr- 
honso had hold his iwoliminary council of war, so 
that they had a commanding view of the notion 
which took place in the bottom. They were 
guarded by Corporal Inglis and four soldiers, who, 
I as may readily be supposed, were much more in- 
■ tent on watching the fluctuating fortunes ot tho 
•battle than in attending to what passed among 
their prisoners. 

“If yon lads stand to their tackle,” said Cuddle, 
“ we ’ll hue some chance o’ getting our necks out o’ 
the hreoham again; but I misdoubt them, — they 
hao little skeel o’ arms.” 

"Much is not necessary, Ouddie,” answered Mor- 
ton ; “ they have a strong position, and weapons in 
their hands, and are more than three times the 
number of their assailants. If tlioy cannot fight 
for their freedom now, they and theirs deserve to 
lose it for ever.” 

"Oh, sirs,” exclaimed Mause, "here’s a goodly 
spectacle indeed I My spirit is like that of the 
blessed Elihu, it burns within mo ; my bowels are as 
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wino which laoketh vent,— they are ready to burst 
like new bottles. Oh that He mf^y look after His 
ain people in this day of judgment and deliverance I 

— And now, what ailest thou, precious Mr, Gabriel 
Kettledrummle? I say, what ailest thou, that wort 
a Nazarite purer than snow, whiter than milk, more 
ruddy than sulphur ” (meaning, perhaps, sapphires), i 

— " I say, what ails thee now, that thou art blacker 
than a coal, that thy beauty is departed, and thy 
loveliness withered like a dry potsherd ? Surely it 
is time to be up and be doing, to cry loudly and 
to spare not, and to wrestle for the puir lads that 
are yonder testifying with their ain blude and that 
of their enemies." 

This expostulation implied a reproach on Mr. 
Kettlodrummle, who, though an absolute Boan- 
erges, or son of thunder, in the pulpit, when the 
enemy wore afar, and indeed sufficiently contuma- 
cious, as we have seen, when in, their power, had 
been struck dumb by the firing, shouts, and shrieks 
which now arose from the valley, and — as many 
an honest man might have been,, in a situatioir 
where lie could neither fight nor fly — Was too much 
dismayed to take so favourable an opportunity to 
preach the terrors of presbytery as the courageous 
Mauso had expected at his hand, or even to pray 
for the successful event of the battle. His pres- 
ence of mind was not, however, entirely lost, any 
more than his jealous respect for his reputation as 
a pure and powerful imeacher of the Word. 

"Hold your peace, woman 1" he said, "and do 
not perturb my inward meditations and the wrest- 
lings wherewith I wrestle. — 'But of a verity the 
shooting of the foemen doth hogin to increase I 
Poradventure some pellet may attain unto us oven 
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here. Lo ! I will ensconce me beLind the cairn, aa 
behind a strong -wall of defence*” 

"He's but a coward body after a'/' said Cuddle, 
who was himself by no means deficient in that Sort 
of courage which consists in insensibility to dan- 
ger; "he's but a daidling coward body. He'll 
never fill Eumbleberry's bonnet. — Odd I Rumble- 
berry fought and flyted like a fleeing dragon. It 
was a great pity, puir man, he couldna cheat the 
woodie.^ But they say he gaed singing and rejoic- 
ing till 't, just as I wad gang to a bicker o' brose, 
— supposing me hungry, as I- stand a gude chance 
to be. Eh, sirs ! yon 's an awfu' sight, and yet ane 
canna keep their een aff frae it!'^ 

Accordingly, strong curiosity on the part of Mor- 
ton and Cuddle, together with the heated enthusi- 
asm of old Mauae, detained them on the spot from 
which they could best hear and see the issue of the 
action, leaving to Kettledrummle ‘ to occupy alone 
his place of security* The vicissitudes of combat, 
which we have already described, were witnessed 
by our spectators from the top of the eminence, but 
without their being able positively to determine to 
what they tended. That the Presbyterians defended 
themselves stoutly was evident from the heavy 
smoke, which, illumined by frequent flashes of fire, 
now eddied along the valley, and hid the contend- 
ing parties in its sulphureous shade. On the other 
hand, the continued firing from the nearer side of 
the morass indicated that the enemy persevered in 
their attack, that the affair was fiercely disputed, 
and that everything was ' to be apprehended from 
a continued contest in which undisciplined rustics 
had to repel the assaults of regular troojps, so com- 
pletely officered and armed* 
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At length liorsea, whoso onimrisons showed bhali 
they belonged to the Life Guards, began to ily mae- 
torleas out of tlie confusiou. Dismounted soldiora 
next appeared, forsaking the conllict, and. straggling 
over the side of the hill, in order* to escape from biro 
scene of action. As the numbers of these fugitives 
inoreasod, the fate of the day seemed no longer 
doubtful. A large body was thorr seen einorging 
from the smoko, forming irregirlarly on the hill-side, 
and with dilTioulty kept stationary by their oflloors, 
until Evandalo’s corps also appeared in full retreat. 
The resirlt of the conllict was then apparent, aird 
the joy of the prisoner's was correspoircling to their 
approachitrg dolivoranco. 

" 'L'hey hao dune the job for anes,” said Ouddio, 
“ an th(!y ne’er do ’t again." 

"They floe! they floe!" exclaimed Manse, in 
ecstasy, “ Oh, tho trucidont, tyrants 1 they aro 
riding now as they never rode before. Oh, tiro 
false Hgyptians, tho proud Assyriatrs, tho I’liilis- 
tinos, tho Moabites, tho Edoinitos, tho IshrnaoUtoa I 
The Lord has brorrght sliavp swords upon them, to 
mako thorn food for tho fowls of hoavou and tho 
boasts of tho fiokl, Seo how tho clouds roll, and 
tho fire flashes alrint thcirr, and goes forth before 
the chosoit of the Covenant, e’en like tho pillar 0 ’ 
cloud and tho irillar 0 ’ llame that led tho people 
of Israel out 0 ’ tho land of Egypt 1 This is ih- 
dood a day of deliverance to tho righteous, a day 
of pouring pub of wx’atlr to tho persecutors and the 
rrngodly 1 " 

“ Lord save ua, Mither,” said Cuddie, " hand the 
clavovlng tongue o' ye, and lie down ahlnb the cairn, 
like iCdttlodl’ummlo, honest man ! The Whigamore 
brrllets ken unco little discretion, and will just as 
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pvine knock out the harna o* a psalm-singing auld 
wife as a swearing dragoon/’ 

^^Feax naething for me, Ouddie,” said the old 
dame, transported to ecstasy by the success of her 
party ; fear naething for me ! I will stand, like 
Deborah, on the tap o’ the cairn, and tak up my 
sang 0* reproach against these men of Harosheth of 
the Gentiles whose horse-hoofs are broken by their 
prancing.” 

The enthusiastic old woman would, in fact, have 
accomplished her purpose, of mounting on the cairn, 
and becoming, as she said, a sign and a banner to tlie 
people, had not Ouddie, with more filial tenderness 
than respect, detained her by such force as his 
shackled arms would permit him to exert. 

'*Eh, sirs!” he said, having accomplished this 
task, “look out yonder, Miluwood; saw ye ever 
mortal fight like the deevil Ckver'se? Yondei 
he 's been thrice doun amang them, and thrice cam 
free afif, — But I think weTl soon be free outsells, 
Milnwood. Inglis and his troopers look ower their 
shouthers very af ten, as if they bleed the road ahint 
them better than the road afore.” 

Ouddie was not mistaken; for when the main 
tide of fugitives passed at a little distance from the 
spot where they were stationed, the corporal and 
his party fired their carabines at random upon the 
advancing insurgents, and, abandoning all charge of 
their prisoners, joined the retreat of their comrades. 
Morton and the old woman, whose hands were at 
/liberty, lost no time in undoing the bonds of Ouddie 
and of the clergyman, both , of whom had been 
secured by a cord tied round their arms above the 
elhows. By the time this was accomplished, the 
rear-guard of the daugoons, which still preserved 
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some order, passed beneatli the hillock or rising 
ground which was surmounted by the cairn already 
repeatedly mentioned. They exhibited all the liurry 
and confusion incident to a forced retreat, but still 
continued in a body. Claverhouse led the van, liis 
naked sword deeply dyed with blood, as were his 
face and clothes. His horse was all covered with 
gore, and now reeled with weakness. Lord Evan- 
dale, in not much better plight, brought up the rear, 
still exhorting the soldiers to keep together and fear 
nothing. Several of the men were wounded, and one 
or two dropped from their horses as they surmounted 
the hill. 

Manse's zeal broke forth once more at this spec- 
tacle, while she stood on the heath with her head 
uncovered, and her grey hairs streaming in the 
wind, no bad representation of a superannuated 
bacchante or Thessalian witch in the agonies of 
incantation. She soon discovered Claverhouse at 
the head of the fugitive party, and exclaimed with 
bitter irony, '"Tarry, tarry, ye wha were aye sae 
blithe to be at the meetings of the saints, and wad 
ride every muir in Scotland to find a conventicle ! 
Wilt thou not tarry, now thou hast found ane? Wilt 
thou not stay for one word mair? Wilt thou na 
bide the afternoon preaohing? — Wae betide ye!” 
she said, suddenly changing her tone, and cut the 
houghs of the creature whase fleetness ye trust in I 
Sheugh, sheiigh ! awa wi* ye, that hae spilled sae 
muckle blude, and now wad save your ain, — awa 
wi* ye for a railing Eabshakeh, a cursing Shimei, a 
bloodthirsty Doeg ! The sword's drawn now that 
winna be long o' overtaking ye, ride as fast as ye will.” 

Claverhouse, it may be easily supposed, was too 
busy to attend to her reproaches, but hastened over 
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the hill, anxioiis to get the remnant of his men out 
of gun-shot, in hopes of again collecting the fugitives 
round his standard. But as the rear of his followers 
rode over the ridge, a .shot struck Lord Evandale^s 
horse, which instantly sunk down dead beneath him. 
Two of the Whig horsemen, who were the foremost 
in the pursuit, hastened up with the purpose of kill- 
ing liim, for hitherto there had been no quarter given. 
Morton, on the other hand, rushed forward to save 
his life, if possible, in order at once to indulge liis 
natural generosity and to requite the obligation 
which Lord Evandale had conferred on him that 
morning, and under which circumstances had made 
him wince so acutely. Just as he had assisted 
Evandale, who was much wounded, to extricate 
himself from his dying horse and to gain his feet, 
the two horsemen came up, and one of them, ex- 
claiming, "Have at the red-coated tyrant!” made a 
blow at the young nobleman which Morton parried 
with difficulty, exclaiming to the rider, who was no 
other than Burley himself, " Give quarter to this 
gentleman, for my sake, — for the, sake,” he added, 
observing that Burley did not immediately recognise 
him, of Henry Morton, who so lately sheltered 
you,” 

" Henry , Morton ? ” replied Burley, wiping his 
bloody brow with his bloodier hand. "Did I not 
say that the ^on of Silas Morton would come forth 
out of the land of bondage, nor be long an indweller 
in the tents of Ham ? Thou art a brand snatched 
out of the burning. — But for this booted apostle of 
prelacy, he shall die the death! We must smite 
them hip. and thigh, even from the rising to the 
going down of the sun. It is our commission to 
slay them like Amalek, and utterly destroy fill 
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they Imvo, and apaxo noifchor man nor woman, iii- 
faiiL, nor suckling; Uioroforo hinder mo not,” ho 
continued, endeavouring again to cut down Lord 
Evandalo, " for this work must not be wrought 
negligently.” 

” You must not, and you shall not, slay him, more 
especially while incapable of defence,” said Morion, 
planting himself before Lord Evandalo so as to in- 
tercept any blow that should bo aimed at him. " I 
owed my life to him this morning, — my life, which 
was omlangored solely by my having sheltered you ; 
and to shod his lilood whon ho can olTor no effectual 
resistance, wore not only a cruelty abhorrent to God 
and man, but dotostable ingratitude both to him and 
to mo," 

Burley paused. “Thou art yet,” he said, "in the 
court of the Gentiles, and I. compassioimto thy hu- 
man blindness and fmilty. Strong meat is not fib 
for babes, nor the mighty and' grinding dispensation 
under which I draw my sword, for those whoso 
hearts are yet dwelling in huts of clay, whose foot- 
steps arc tangled in the mesh of mortal sympathies, 
and who clothe themselves in the righteousness thab 
is as lilthy rags. But to gain a soul to the truth is 
botler than to send one .to Tophob ; thoroforo I give 
(piartor to this youth, providing the grant is con- 
lirmcd by the general council of .God’s army, whom 
he Jiath this day blessed with so signal n dolivor-' 
anco.—Tliou art unarmed. Abide my return hero, 
X must yob pursue those, sinners, the Amalekitos, 
and destroy Chora till they bo utterly consumed 
from the face of the land, raven from Ilavilah unto 
aimr.” 

So saying, ho set spurs to his horse, aud continuod. 
to pursue tho cliaso. 
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" Ouddie,” said Morton, " for God’s sake catch a 
liorse as quickly as you can. I will not trust Lord 
Evandale’s life with these obdurate men. — You are 
wounded, my lord. Ar e you able to continue your 
retreat?” he continued, addressing himself to his 
prisoner, who, half-stunned by the fall, was but 
beginning to recover himself. 

" I think so,” replied -Lord Evandale. " But is it 
possible ? Do I owe my life to Mr. Morton ? ” 

" My interference would have been the same from 
common humanity," replied Morton ; " to your lord- 
ship it was a sacred debt of gratitude.” 

Ouddie at this instant returned with a horse. 

" God-sake, munt, munt, and ride like a fleeing 
hawk, my lord,” said the good-natured fellow ; " for 
ne'er be in me if they arena killing every ane 0’ the 
wounded and prisoners!" 

Lord Evandale mounted the horse, while Ouddie 
officiously held the stirrup. 

“ Stand off, good fellow ; thy courtesy may cost 
thy life.’ — Mr. Morton,” he continued, addressing 
Henry, " this makes us more than even : rely on it, 
I will never forget your generosity. Farewell.” 

He turned his 'horse, and rode swiftly away in 
the direction which seemed least exposed to pur- 
suit. 

Lord Evandale had just rode off, when several of 
the insurgents, who were in the front of the pursuit, 
Game up, denouncing vengeance on Henry Morton 
and Ouddie for having aided the escape of a Bhilis- 
tine, as they called the young nobleman. 

What wad ye hae had us to do ? ” cried Ouddie. 
“ Had we aught to stop a man wi’ that had twa pis- 
tols and a sword ? Siidna ye hae come faster up 
yoursells, instead of flytiug at huz ? " 
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This 0XCU80 would hardly have passed ourront ; 
but Kotllodrummle, who now awolce from his tranoo 
of torl’ur, and was known to and roveroncod by most 
of’ bho wandoi'ers, together with Mauso, who pos- 
sessed their appropriate language, ns well ns the 
preacher himself, proved active and oCfectual inter- 
cessors. 

“Touch them not, harm them not,” exclaimed 
ICottlcdrummle’, in his very best double-bass tones 5 
“ this is tlio sou of the famous Silas Morton, by 
whom the Lord wrought groat things in this land at 
the breaking forth of the reformation from prelacy, 
when there was a plonbifnl pouring forth of tlie 
Word and a renewing of the Oovenaub, — ■ a boro 
and champion of those blessed days, when there was 
power and oflicacy, and oonviucing and converting 
of sinners, and hoart-oxoroises, and fellowships of 
saints, and a plentiful flowing forth 0! tho spices of 
the garden of ICdon.” 

“ And this is iny son Cuddle,” oxolaimod Mauso, 
in her turn, " tho son of his father, Juddon Hoad- 
rigg, wha was a douce honest man, and of me^ 
Mauso Middlomas, an unworthy professor and fol- 
lower of tho pure gospel, and ano o' your ain folk. 
Is it nob written, ' Out yo not off tho tribe of bho 
families of bho Kohathitos from among tho T^evibes ? ’ 
Numbers, fourth and aiightoonbh.—- Oh, sirs I dtuna 
ho standing hero prattling wi’ honest folk, when ye 
suld bo following forth your victory with which 
Providoiico has blessed yo.” 

This party having passed on, they wore imme- 
diately besot by another, to whom it was necessary 
to give tho same explanation. Kottlcdrummlo, 
whoso tear was much dissipated since the firing bad 
ceased, again took upon him to be Intercessor, and 
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grown bold, as he felt liis good word necessary for 
the protection of his late fellow-captives, ho laid 
claim to no small share of the merit of the victory, 
appealing to Morton and Cuddie whether the tide 
of battle had not turned while ho pmyed on the 
Mount of Jehovah-Nissi, like Moses, that Israel 
might prevail over Ainalek ; hut granting them, at 
the same time, the credit of holding up liis hands 
when they waxed heavy, as those of the propliet 
were supported by Aaron and Hur. It seems prob- 
able that Kettledrummle allotted tliis part in the 
sircfcess to his companions in adversity, lost they 
should be tempted to disclose his carnal self-seeking 
and falling away, in regarding too closely his own 
personal safety. These strong testimonies in favour 
of the liberated captives q\iickly flew abroad, with 
many exaggerations, among the victorious army. 
The reports on the subject were various ; but it was 
universally agreed that young Morton of Miluwood, 
the son of the stout soldier of the Covenant, Silas 
Morton,, together with the precious Gabriel Kottlo- 
drummle and a singular devout Christian woman, 
whom many thought as good os himself at extract- 
ing a doctrine or an use, whether of terror or con- 
solation, had arrived to support the good old cause 
with a reinforcement of n hundred well-armed men 
h'om tlie Middle Ward.^\fj 

1 Note XII* — Skirmish at Brumclog* 



OHAPTEE XVIII. 


When pulpib, clvnm ooclosIftHfcIc, 

Wua boat with Hat insload of n stick. 

llmlibntSi. 

In fcho moan timo, tho insnrgcnt cavalry returned 
from tho pursuit, jaded and worn out with thoir un- 
wonted olTorta, and tho infantry aaaemhlod on tho 
ground which thoy had won, fatigued with toil and 
lunigor. Thoir success, however, was a cordial to 
ovory hosom, and soomed oven to servo in tho stead 
of food and rofreshment. It was, indeed, muoh 
more hrilliant than they durst have ventured to an- 
ticipate ; for, with no great loss on their part, thoy 
had totally routed a regiment of picked men, coin- 
mandod by tho lirst ofllcor in Scotland, and one 
whose very name had long been a terror to them. 
Thoir success seemed oven to have upon their spirits 
tho ofTcot of a sudden and violent surprise, so much 
had thoir taking up arms boon a measure of despera- 
tion rather than of liopo. Thoir meeting was also 
casual, and they had hastily arranged themselves 
under such commanders as were remarkable for zeal 
and courage, without muoh respect to any other 
qualities. It followed, from this, state of disorgani- 
zation, that tho whole army appeared at once to 
resolve itself into a general committee for consider- 
ing what stops were to bo taken in oonaequonco of 
thoir success, and no opinion could ho started so wild 
tliat it had not some favourers and advocates. Some 
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proposed they should march to Glasgow, some to 
Hamilton, some to Edinburgh, some to London, 
Some were for sending a deputation of their number 
to London to convert Charles IL to a sense of the 
error of his ways ; and others, less charitable, pro- 
posed either to call a new successor to the crown, 
or to declare Scotland a free republic. A free par- 
liament of the nation, and a free assembly of the 
Kirk, were the objects of the more sensible and 
moderate of the party. In the mean while, a cla- 
mour arose among the soldiers for bread and other 
necessaries ; and while all complained of hardship 
and hunger, none took the necessary measures to 
procure supplies. In short, the camp of the Cove- 
nanters, even in the very moment of success, seemed 
about to dissolve Jike a rope of san^ from want of 
the original principles of combination and union. 

Burley, who had now returned from the pursuit, 
found his followers in this distracted state. With 
the ready talent of one accustomed to encounter 
exigencies, he proposed that one hundred of the 
freshest men should be drawn out for duty, that a 
small number of those who had hitherto acted as 
leaders should constitute a committee of direction 
until officers should he regularly chosen, and that, 
to crown the victory, Gabriel Kettledrummle should 
be called upon to improve tbe providential success 
which they had obtained, by a word in season ad- 
dressed to the army. He reckoned very much, and 
not without reason, on this last expedient, as a 
means of engaging the attention of the bulk of the 
insurgents while he himself and two or three of 
their leaders held a private council of war, undis- 
turbed by the discordant opinions or senseless clam- 
our of the general body. ' 
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Kettledrummle more than answered the expecta- 
tions of Burley. Two mortal hours did he preach 
at a breathing ; and certainly no lungs, or doctrine, 
excepting his own, could have kept up, for so long 
a time, the attention of men in such precarious cir- 
cumstances. But he possessed in perfection a sort 
of rude and familiar eloquence peculiar to the 
preachers of that period, which, though it would 
have been fastidiously rejected by an audience which 
possessed any portion of taste, was a cake of the 
right leaven for the palates of those whom he now 
addressed. His text was from the forty-ninth chap- 
ter of Isaiah : “ Even the captives of the mighty 
shall be taken away, and the prey of the terrible 
shall be delivered : for I will contend with him 
that contendeth with thee, and I will save thy 
children. 

"And I will feed them that oppress thee with 
their own flesh ; and they shall be drunken with 
their own blood, as with sweet wine; and all flesh 
shall know that I the Lord am thy Saviour and thy 
Bedeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob,'* 

The discourse which he pronounced upon this sub- 
ject was divided into fifteen heads, each of which 
was garnished with seven uses of application, two of 
consolation, two of terror, two declaring the causes 
of backsliding and of wratli, and one announcing the 
promised and expected deliverance. The first part 
of his text he applied to his own deliverance and 
that of his companions; and took occasion to speak 
a few words in praise of young Milnwood, of whom, 
as of a champion of the Covenant, he augured great 
things. The second part he applied to the punish- 
ments which were about to fall upon the persecut- 
ing government. At times be was familiar and col- 
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loquial ; now he was loud, energetic, and hoisterous ; 
some parts of his discourse might be called sublime, 
and others sunk below burlesque. Occasionally he 
vindicated with great animation the right of eveiy 
freeman to worship God according to his own con- 
science; and presently he charged the guilt and 
misery of the people on the awful negligence of their 
rulers, who had not only failed to establish presby- 
tery as the national religion, but had tolerated sec- 
taries of various descriptions, Papists, Prelatists, 
Erastians, assuming the name of Presbyterians, In- 
dependents, Socinians, and Quakers, — all of whom 
Kettledrummle proposed, by one sweeping act, to 
expel from the land, and thus re-edify in its integrity 
the beauty of the sanctuary. He next handled very 
pithily the doctrine of defensive arms and of resis- 
tance to Charles IL, observing, that, instead of a 
nursing father to the Kirk, that monarch had been 
a nursing father to none but his own bastards. He 
went at some length through the life and conversa- 
tion of that joyous prince, few parts of which, it 
must be owned, were qualified to stand the rough 
handling of so uncourtly an orator, who conferred 
on him the hard names of Jeroboam, Omri, Ahab, 
Shallum, Pekah, and every other evil monarch re- 
corded in the Chronicles, and concluded with a round 
application of the Scripture, Topliet is ordained of 
old; yea, for the King it is provided: he hath made 
it deep and large ; the pile thereof is fire and much 
wood ; the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brim- 
stone, doth kindle it.” 

Kettledrummle had no sooner ended his sermon 
and descended from the huge rock which had served 
him for a pulpit, than his post was occupied by a 
pastor of a very different description. The reverend 
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Gabriel was advanced in years, somewhat corpulent, 
with a loud voice, a square face, and a set of stupid 
and unanimated features, in which the body seemed 
more to predominate over the spirit than was seemly 
in a sound divine. The youth who succeeded liim 
in exhorting this extraordinary convocation, Eph- 
raim Macbriar by name, was hai-dly twenty years 
old ; yet his thin features already indicated that a 
constitution, naturally hectic, was worn out by vi- 
gils, by fasts, by the rigour of imprisonment, and 
the fatigues incident to a fugitive life. Young as 
he was, he had been twice imprisoned for several 
months, and suffered many severities, which gave 
him great influence with those of his own sect. 
threw his faded eyes over the multitude and over ' 
the scene of battle ; and a light of triumph arose in ^ 
his glance, his pale yet striking features were col- . 
cured with a transient and hectic blush of joy. He 
folded his hands, raised his face to heaven, end 
seemed lost in mental prayer and thanksgiving ere 
he addressed the people. When he spoke, his faint 
and broken voice seemed at first inadequate to ex- 
press his conceptions. Birt the deep silence of the 
assembly, the eagerness with which the ear gathered 
every word, as the famished Israelites collected the 
heavenly manna, had a corresponding effect upon 
the preacher himself. His words became more ' dis- 
tinct, his manner more earnest and energetic ; it 
seemed as if religious zeal was triumphing over 
bodily weakness and infirmity. His natural elo- 
quence was not altogether untainted with the coarse- 
ness of his sect ; and yet, by the influence of a good 
natural taste, it was freed from the grosser and 
more ludicrous errors of his contemporaries; and 
the language of Scripture, which, in their mouths, 
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was sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, 
in Macbriar's exhortation, a rich and solemn effect, 
like that which is produced by the beams of the 
sun streaming through the storied representation of 
saints and martyrs on the Gothic window of some 
ancient cathedral. 

He painted the desolation of the Church, during 
the late period of her distresses, in the most affect- 
ing colours. He described her, like Hagar watch- 
ing the waning life of her infant amid the foun- 
tainless desert; like Judah, under her palm-tree, 
mourning for the devastation of her temple; like 
Eachel, weeping for her children and refusing com- 
fort. Ilut he chiefly rose into rough sublimity 
when addressing the men yet reeking from battle, 
He called on them to remember the great things 
which God had done for them, and to persevere in 
the career which their victory had opened. 

*' Your garments are dyed, but not with the juice 
of the wine-press; your swords are filled with 
blood,” he exclaimed, “ but not with the blood of 
goats or lambs ; the dust of the desert on which ye 
stand is made fat with gore, but not with the blood 
of bullocks, — for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Boz- 
rah, and a great slaughter in the land of Idumea. 
These were not the fi rstl ings of the floolc, the small 
cattle of burnt-offerings, whose bodies lie like dung 
on the ploughed field of the husbandman ; this is not 
the savour of myrrh, of frankincense, or of sweet 
herbs, that is steaming in your nostrils ; but these 
bloody trunks are the carcasses , of those wbo held 
the bow and the lance, who were cruel and would 
show no mercy, whose voice roared like, the, sea, 
who rode upon horses, every man in array as if to 
battle, — they are the carcasses even of the mighty 
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raon of war that camo against Jacob in tlio day of 
his doliveranco, and the smoko is that of the de- 
vouring fires that have consumed them. And those 
wild hills that surroxmd you are not a sanctuary 
planked with cedar and plated with silver, nor are 
ye ministering priests at the altar, with censors and 
with torches ; but ye hold in your hands the sword 
and the bow and tlie weapons of death. And yet 
verily, I say unto you, that not when the ancient 
Temple was in its first glory was there offered sac- 
rifice more acceptable than that which you have 
this day presented, giving to the slaughter the 
tyrant and the oppressor, with llio rooks for your 
altars, and the sky for your vaulted sanctuary, and 
your own good swords for the instruments of sacri- 
fice. Leave not, therefore, the plough in the fur- 
row ; turn not back from the patli in which you 
have entered, like the famous wortliios of old, whom 
Qod raised up for the glorifying of his name and 
the deliverance of his aflliotod people ; halt nob in 
the race you are running, — lost the latter ond 
should bo worse than the beginning. Wliorofore, 
sob up a standard in the land ; blow a trumpet upon 
the mountains ; let not the shepherd tarry by his 
sheepfold, or the seedsman continue in the ploughed 
field; bub make the watch strong, sharpen the ar- 
rows, burnish the shields, name ye tlio captains of 
thousands, and captains of hundreds, of fifties, and 
of tons ; call the footmen like tlxo rushing of winds, 
and cause the horsemen to come up like the aoimd 
of many waters ; for the passages of the destroyers 
are stopped, their rods are burned, and the face of 
their men of battle hath been turned to flight. Hea- 
ven has been with you, and has broken the bow of 
tlio mighty ; then lot every man's heart be as the 
11 
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Leart of the valiant Maccabeus, every man’s 
as the hand of the mighty Samson, every man*^ 
sword as that of Gideon, which turned not 
from the slaughter; for the banner of Eeformation 
is spread abroad on the mountains in its first 1qV<^^ 
liness, and the gates of hell shall not prevail agaiast> 
it. 

‘^Well is he this day that shall barter his houBO 
for a helmet, and sell his garment for a sword, ai:i^ 
cast in his lot with the children of the Covenant, 
even to the fulfilling of the promise ; and woe, woo 
unto him who, for carnal ends and self-seeking 1 
shall withhold himself from the great work, for bhiO 
curse shall abide with him, even the bitter curse of 
Meroz, because he came not to the help of the Loi"d 
against the mighty. Up, then, and be doing ; the 
blood of martyrs, reeking upon scaffolds, is cryinig 
for vengeance ; the bones of saints, which lie whiteia-- 
ing in the highways, are pleading for retribution ; 
the groans of innocent captives from desolate islos 
of the sea, and from the dungeons of the tyrants' 
high places, cry for deliverance ; the prayers of per- 
secuted Christians, sheltering themselves in deiis 
and deserts from the sword of their persecutors, 
famished with hunger, starving with cold, lacking 
fire, food, shelter, and clothing, because they servo 
God rather than man, — all are with you, pleading, 
watching, knocking, storming the gates of heaven in 
your behalf. Heaven itself shall fight for you, etB 
the stars in their courses fought against Sisera, 
Then whoso will deserve immortal fame in this 
world, and eternal happiness in that which is to 
come, let them enter into God’s service, and tales 
arles at the hand of his servant, — a blessing, 
namely, upon him and his household, and his child.- 
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ren, to the iiintli gcnomtion, ovoii the blessing of the 
promise, for ever and over i Amen.” 

The oloquoneo of the proaohor was rewarded by 
the dcop hum of stern approbation whioli resounded 
• through the armed assomblngo at the conoluaion 
of an exhortation so well suited to that which they 
had done, and that which remained for them to do. 
The wounded forgot their pjaiii, the faint and hun- 
gry their fatigues and privations, as they lisloiiod to 
doctrines whicli elovatod them alike above the 
wants and calamities of the world, and idontiflod 
their cause with that of the Deity. Many crowded 
around the preacher, ns ho descended from the emi- 
nence on which ho stood, and, clasping him with 
hands on which the gore was not yet hardened, 
pledged thoir sacred vow that they would play the 
part of Heaven’s true soldiers. Exhausted by his 
own onbhusinsm, and by the animated fervour which 
ho had exerted in his discourse, the proaohor could 
only reply, in broken accents ; " God bless you, iny 
brethren, — it is ins cause. Stand strongly up and 
play the men ; the worst that can befall us is but a 
brief and bloody passage to heaven.” 

Balfour, and tho other loaders, had not lost the 
time whicli wos employed in those spiritual ex- 
orcises. Watoh-flros wore lighted, sentinels were 
posted, and arrangenaonts wore made to refresh tho 
army with such provisions as hud boon hastily col- 
lected from tho nearest farm-houses and villages. 
Tho present necessity thus provided for, they turned 
their thoughts to tho future. They had despatched 
parties to spread tho nows of thoir victory, and to 
obtain, either by force or favour, supplies of what 
they stood most in need of. In this they had suo- 
coodod beyond thoir hopes, having at one village 
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seized a small magazine of provisions, forage, and 
ammunition which had been provided for the royal 
forces. This success not only gave them relief at 
the time, but such hopes for the future that whereas 
formerly some of their number had begun to slacken 
in their zeal, they now unanimously resolved to 
abide together in arms, and commit themselves and 
their cause to the event of war. 

And whatever may be thought of the extrava- 
gance or narrow-minded bigotry of many of their 
tenets, it is impossible to deny the praise of de- 
voted courage to a few hundred peasants, who, 
without leaders, without money, without magazines, 
without any fixed plan of action, and almost with- 
out arms, borne out only by their innate zeal, and 
a detestation of the oppression of their rulers, ven- 
tured to declare open war against an established 
government, supported by a regular army and the 
whole force of three kingdoms. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


^Vliy, then, say an old man can do somowhat, 

Benry IV, Part XT, 

Wb must now rotiu’u to the tower of Tillietii- 
dlem, which the march of the Life Guards, ou the 
morning of this eventful day, had loft to silence and 
anxiety. The assurances of LordEvandalo had not 
succeeded in (jrielling tho apprehensions of Edith. 
She knew him generous, and faithful to his word ; 
but it seemed too plain that ho suspected tho object 
of her intercession to be a successful rival; and 
was it not expecting from him an effort above hu- 
man nature, to suppose that he was to watch over 
Morton’s safety, and roscue him from all the 
dangers to which his state of imprisonment, and 
tho suspicions which ho had incurred, must repeat- 
edly expose him ? She therefore resigned herself 
to the most heart-rending apprehensions, with- 
out admitting, and indeed almost without listening 
to, tho multifarious grounds of consolation which 
Jenny Dennison brought forward, one after another, 
like a skilful general who charges with the several 
divisions of his troops in regular succession. 

First, Jenny was morally positive that young 
Milnwood would come to no harm ; then, if ho did, 
there was consolation in tho reflection that Lord 
Evandalo was tho better and more appropriate 
match of tho two ; then there was every chance of 
a battle, in which the said Lord Evandalo might bo 
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killed, and there wad be nae mair fash about that 
job ; then if the Whigs gat the better, Milnwood 
and Cuddie might come to the Castle and carry off 
the beloved of their hearts by the strong hand. 

'' For I forgot to tell ye, madam,** continued the 
damsel, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, " that 
puir Cuddie *s in the hands of the Philistines as weel 
as young Milnwood, and he was brought here a 
prisoner this morning, and I was fain to speak Tam 
Halliday fair, and fleech him, to let me near the 
puir creature ; but Cuddie wasna sae thankfu* as he 
needed till hae been neither,** she added, and at the 
same time changed her tone, and briskly withdrew 
the handkerchief from her face ; so I will ne*er 
waste my een wi’ greeting about the matter. There 
wad he aye enow o* young men left, if they were 
to hang the tae half o' them ” 

The other inhabitants of the Castle were also in 
a state of dissatisfaction and anxiety, Lady Mar- 
garet thought that Colonel Grahame, in command- 
iiig an execution at the door of her house, and re- 
fusing to grant a reprieve at her request, had fallen 
short of the deference due to her rank, and had 
even encroached on her seignorial rights. 

The colonel/* she said, ** ought to have remem- 
bered, Brother, that the barony of Tillietudlem has 
the baronial privilege of pit and gallows ; and there- 
fore, if the lad was to he executed on my estate 
(which I consider as an unhandsome thing, seeing it 
is in the possession of females, to whom such trage- 
dies cannot be acceptable), he ought, at common 
law, to have been delivered up to. iny bailie, and 
justified at his sight.’* 

Martial law, Sister/* answered Major Bellendon, 
‘^supersedes every other. But I must own I think 
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Oolonol Grfthaine rafchor cleficionl in attention to 
70U ; and I am not over and above pro-ominently 
flattered by his granting to young Evandale (I sup- 
pose because ho is a lord, and has interest witli the 
privy council) a request which ho refused to so old a 
servant of the king ns I am. But ao long as the 
poor young follow’s life is saved, t can comfort my- 
self with the fag-end of a ditty na old na myself.” 
And therewithal ho hummed a stanza s — ■ 

"And wlmt tliough winter will pinch severe, 

Tlumigh loelcB of grey, and a cloak that 's old t 
Yot keep up thy licnvl, hold cavalier, 

For a cup of sack sliall fouoo the cold, 

r must bo your guest hero to-day, Sister, f. wish 
to hear Iho issue of this gathering on Ix>udon-hill, 
though I cannot eoncoivo their standing a body of 
horse appointed like our guests this morning. — 
Woo’s me, the time has boon tiiat I would have 
liked ill to have sate in biggit wa's waiting for the 
nows of a skirmish to bo fought within ten miles of 
me 1 But, ns the old song goes, — 

^ For Unio will rust the brightest blado, 

[ And years will break the slrongost how j 
I Was over wight so starkly made, 

' Hut lime and years would overthrow 1 ” 

"Wo are well pleased you will stay. Brother," 
said Lady Margaret; "I will tako my old privilege 
to look after my household, whom this collation has 
thrown into some disorder, although it is uncivil to 
leave you alone." 

" Oh, I hate coromony aa I hate a stumbling horse,” 
replied the major. “BoaMos, your person would 
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be with me, and your mind with the cold meat and 
reversionary pasties. — Where is Edith ? ” 

" Gone to her room a little evil-disposed, I am 
informed, and laid down in her bed for a gliff," said 
her grandmotlier ; “ as soon as she wakes, she shall 
take some drops.” 

“ Pooh 1 pooh ! she ’s only sick of the soldiers,” 
answered Major Belleuden. “She’s not accus- 
tomed to see one acquaintance led out to be shot, 
and another marching off to actual service, with 
some chance of not finding his way back again. 
She would soon be used to it, if the civil war were 
to break out again.” 

" God forbid, Brother ! ” said Lady Margaret. 

“Ay, Heaven forbid, as you say, — and, in the 
mean time, I’ll take a hit at trick-track with Har- 
rison.” 

"He has ridden out, sir,” said Gudyill, "to try if 
he can hear any tidings of the battle.” 

"P — n the battle,” said the major ; “it puts this 
family as mixoh out of order as if there had never 
been such a tiling in the country before, — and yet 
there was such a place as Kilsythe, John.” 

"Ay, and as Tippermuir, your honour,” replied 
Gudyill, " where I was his honour my late master ’s 
rear-rank man.” 

" And Alford, John,” pursued the major, " where 
I commanded the horse ; and Inverlochy, where I 
was the Great Marquis’s aide-de-camp; and Auld 
Earn, and Brig o’ Dee.” (12) 

"And Philiphaugh, your honour,” said John, 

“IJmphI” replied the major; "the less, John, 
we say about that matter, the better.” 

However, being once fairly embarked on tbe sub- 
ject of Montrose’s campaigns, the major and John 
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Gudyill carried on the war so stoutly as for a con- 
siderable time to keep at bay the formidable enemy 
called Time, with whom retired veterans, during 
the quiet close of a bustling life, usually wage an 
unceasing hostility. 

It has been frequently remarked that the tidings I 
of important events fly with a celerity almost bo- ; 
yond the power of credibility, and that reports, cor- ■ 
root in the general point, though inaccurate in de- , 
tails, precede the certain intelligence, as if carried 
by the birds of the air. Such rumours anticipate 
the reality, not unlike to the " shadows of coming 
events ” which occupy the imagination of the High- 
land Seer. Harrison, in his ride, encountered some 
such report concerning the event of the battle, and 
turned his horse back to Tilliotudlem in great dis- 
may. Ho made it his first business to seek out the 
major, and interrupted him in the midst of a pro- 
lix account of the siege and storm of Dundee, with 
tlic ejaculation, "Iloavon send. Major, that wo do 
not see a siege of Tilliotudlem before wo are many 
days older 1 ” 

“How is that, Harrison? What the devil do 
you moan?” oxclaimod the astonished veteran. 

" Troth, sir, there is strong and increasing belief 
that Olavor’se is clean broken, some say killed ; that 
the soldiers are all dispersed ; and that the rebels 
are hastening this way, threatening death and de- 
vastation to a' that will not take the Covonant." 

“ I will never believe that," said' the major, start- 
ing on his foot, — "I will never believe that the 
Life Guards would retreat before rebels, — and 
yet why iiood I say that," he continued, checking 
himself, " wlion I have seen such sights myself ? — 
Send out Pike, and one or two of the servonts, for 
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intelligence, and let all the men in the Castle and 
in‘ the village that can he trusted take up arms. 
This old tower may hold them play a hit, if it were 
hut victualled and garrisoned, and it commands the 
pass between the high and low countries. — It^s 
lucky I chanced to be here. — Go, muster men, Har- 
rison, You, Gudyill, look what provisions you 
have, or can get brought iu, and be ready, if the 
news be confirmed, to knock down as many bul- 
locks as you have salt for, — The well never goes 
dry. — There are some old-fashioned guns on the 
battlements ; if we had hut ammunition, we should 
do well enough/' 

“ The soldiers left some casks of ammunition at 
^ the Grange this morning, to hide their return ” said 
Harrison. 

“ Hasten, then/' said the major, " and bring it 
into the Castle, with every pike, sword, pistol, or 
gun that is within our reach; don't leave so much 
as a bodkin. — Liicky that I was here! — I will 
speak to my sister instantly/' 

Lady Margaret Bellenden was astounded at in- 
telligence so unexpected and so alarming. It had 
seemed to her that the imposing force which had 
that morning left her walla was sulBlcient to have 
routed all the disaffected in Scotland, if collected 
in a body ; and now her first reflection was upon 
the inadequacy of their own means of resistance to 
an army strong enough to have defeated Olaver- 
house and such select troops. Woe's mel woe's 
me I" said she ; 4” what will all that we can do 
avail us. Brother? What will resistance do but 
bring sure destruction on the house, and on the 
bairn Edith I for, God knows, I thinkna on my ain 
auld Ufe/* 
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“ Come, Sister,” said the major, " you must not 
bo cast down ; the place is strong, the rebels igno- 
ront and ill-provided: my brother’s liouse slmll not 
1)0 made a den ol thieves and rebels while old Milos 
Bellenden is in it. My hand is weaker than it was, 
but I thank my old grey hairs that I have some 
knowledge ot war yet. Here oomes Ibko with 
intelligence. What news, l*ike ? Another Bhilip- 
haugh job, oh ? ” 

"Ay, ay,” said Pike, coinposcdly; "a total scat- 
tering. I thouglit this morning littio gudo would 
come of their newfangled gate of slinging their 
carabines ” 

“Whom did you see? — Who gave you the 
news ? " asked the major. 

“Oil, mair than half-a-dozen dragoon follows that 
are a’ on the spur whilk to get first to IlaniilLon. 
They ’ll win the race, I warrant them, win the bat- 
tle wha like.” 

"Continue your preparations, Harrison,” said the 
alert veteran; "got yotir ammunition in, and the 
cattle killed. Send down to the borough-town for 
what meal you can gather. Wo must not lose an 
instant. — Had not Kdith and you. Sister, bettor 
return to Olmmwood, while wo have the means of 
sending you there?” 

" Ho, Brother,” said Lady Margaret, looking very 
pale, but siioaking with the greatest composure; 
" since tlio auld house is to ho hold out, T will take 
my chance in it. I have Hod twice from it in my 
days, and 1 have aye found it desolate of its hravost 
and its bonniest when T roturnod; sao that I will 
o’en abide now, and end iny pilgrimage in it," 

" It may, on the whole, ho the safest course both 
for Edith and you,” said the major; "for the Whigs 
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will rise all the way between this and Glasgow, 
and make your travelling there, or your dwelling 
at Gharnwood, very unsafe.” 

** So be it then,” said Lady Margaret ; " and, dear 
brother, as the nearest blood-relation of my deceased 
husband, I deliver to you, by this symbol,” — here 
she gave into his hand the venerable gold-headed 
staff of the deceased Earl of Torwood, — *nhe keep- 
ing and government and senesclialship of my Tower 
of Tillietudlem, and the appurtenances thereof, with 
full power to kill, slay, and damage those who shall 
assail the same, as freely as I might do myself. And 
I trust you will so defend it as becomes a house in 
which his most sacred Majesty has not disdained — ” 

" Pshaw 1 Sister,” interrupted the major, " we have 
no time to speak about the king and his breakfast 
just now ” 

And, hastily leaving the room, he hurried, with 
all the alertness of a young man of twenty-five, to 
examine the state of his gandson and superintend 
the measures which were necessary for defending 
the place. 

The Tower of Tillietudlem, having very thick 
walls and very narrow windows, having also a very 
strong court-yard wall, with flanking turrets on the 
only accessible side, and rising on the other from 
the very verge of a precipice, was fully capable of 
defence against anything but a train of heavy 
artillery. 

Eamine or escalade was what the garrison had 
chiefly to fear. Eor artillery, the top of the Tower 
was mounted with some antiquated wall-pieces, and 
small cannons, which bore the old-fashioned names 
of culverins, sakers, demi-sakers, falcons, and fal- 
conets. These, the major, with the assistance of 
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John Gudyill, caused to be scaled and loaded, and 
pointed them so as to command the road over the 
brow of the opposite hill by which the rebels must 
advance, causing, at the same time, two or three 
trees to be cut down, which would have impeded 
the effect of the artillery when it should be neces- 
sary to use it. With the trunks of these trees, and 
other materials, he directed barricades to be con- 
structed upon the winding avenue which rose to the 
Tower along the high-road, talcing care that each 
should command the other. The large gate of the 
court-yard he barricadoed yet more strongly, leaving 
only a wicket open for the convenience of passage, 
Wliat he had most to apprehend, was the slender- 
ness of his garrison ; for all the efforts of the stew- 
ard were unable to get more than nine men under 
arms, himself and Gudyill included, so much more 
popular was the cause of the insurgents than that 
of the Government. Major Bellenden and his trusty 
servant Pike made the garrison eleven in number, 
of whom one-half were old men» The round dozen 
might indeed have been made up, would Lady Mar- 
garet have consented that Goose Gibbie should 
again take up arms. But she recoiled from the pro- 
posal, when moved by Gudyill, with such abhorrent 
recollection of the former achievements of that luck- 
less cavalier that she declared she would rather the 
Castle were lost than that he were to he enrolled in 
the defence of it. With eleven men, however, him- 
self included, Major Bellenden determined to hold 
out the place to the uttermost 
The arrangements for defence were not made 
without the degree of fracas incidental to such 
occasions. Women shrieked, cattle bellowed, dogs 
howled, men ran to and fro, cursing and swearing 
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i without intermission, the lumbering of the old guns 
, backwards and forwards shook the battlements, the 
1 court resounded with the hasty gallop of messengers 
^ who went and returned upon errands of importance, 
I and the din of warlike preparation was mingled 
f with the sound of female laments. 

Such a Babel of discord might have awakened the 
slumbers of the very dead, and therefore was not 
long ere it dispelled the abstracted reveries of Edith 
Bellenden. She sent out Jenny to bring her the 
cause of the tumult which shook the Castle to its 
very basis ; but Jenny, once engaged in the bustling 
tide, found so much to ask and to hear that she for- 
got the state of anxious uncertainty in which she 
had left her young mistress. Having no pigeon to 
dismiss in pursuit of information when her raven 
messenger had failed to return with it, Edith was 
compelled to venture in quest of it out of the ark of 
her own chamber into the deluge of confusion which 
overflowed the rest of the Castle. Six voices, speak- 
ing at once, informed her, in reply to her first in- 
quiry, that Claver*se and all his men were killed, 
and that ten thousand Whigs were marching to be- 
siege the Castle, headed by John Balfour of Burley, 
young Milnwood, and Cuddie Headrigg. This 
strange association of persons seemed to infer the 
falsehood of the whole story ; and yet the general 
bustle in the Castle intimated that danger was cer- 
tainly apprehended. 

"^ere is Lady Margaret ? was Edith^s second 
question. 

*‘In her oratory,” was the reply, — a cell adjoin- 
ing to the chapel, in which the good old lady was 
wont to spend the greater part of the days destined 
by the rulOs of the Episcopal Church to devotional 
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obsorvancea, as also fche anniversaries ■ of those on 
which she had lost her husband and her children, 
and, finally, those hours, in which a deeper and more 
solemn address to Heaven was called for, by national 
or domoslio calamity. 

"Where, then,” said Edith, much alarmed, "is 
Major Bolloudon?" 

"On the battlements of the Tower, madam, 
pointing the cannon,” was the reply. 

To the battlements, thorofore, slie made her way, 
impeded by a thousand obstacles, and found the old 
gentleman in the midst of his natural military 
element, commanding, rebuking, encouraging, in- 
structing, and oxercisiug all the numerous duties 
of a good governor. 

" In the name of God, what is the matter. Uncle ? ” 
exclaimed Editli. 

"The matter, my love?" answered the major’, 
coolly, as, with spectacles on his nose, he examined 
the position of a gun, — “The matter? Wliy — 
raise her brooch a thought more, John Gudy ill — ■ 
the matter? Why, Olavor'so is routed, my dear, 
and the Whigs aro coming down upon us in force, 
that ’s all the matter.” 

“Gracious powers 1” said Edith, whose eye at that 
instant cauglit a glance of the road which ran up the 
river, " and yonder they come ! ” 

"Yonder? where?" said the veteran; end, his 
eyes taking the same direction, he behold a large 
body of horsemen coming down the path. " Stand 
to your guns, my lads !” was the first exclamation j 
“ wo T1 make them pay toll as they pass the heugh. 
— But slay, stay, those arc certainly the Life 
Guards.” 

"Oh, no, Uncle, no,” replied Edith; "see how 
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disorderly they ride, and how ill they keep their 
ranks : these cannot be the fine soldiers who left us 
this morning.” 

"Ah, my dear girl!” answered the major, "you 
do not know the difference between men before a 
battle and after a defeat; but the Life Guards it is, 
for I see the red and blue and the king’s colours, 
I am glad they have brought them off, however.” 

His opinion was confirmed as the troopers ap- 
proached nearer, and finally halted on the road 
beneath the Tower; while their commanding officer, 
leaving them to breathe and refresh their horses, 
hastily rode up the hill. 

"It is Olaverhouse, sure enough,” said the major; 
"I am glad he has escaped, but he has lost his 
famous black horse. Let Lady Margaret know, 
John Gudyill; order some refreshments; get oats 
for the soldiers’ horses ; and let us to the hall, 
Edith, to meet him. I surmise we shall hear but 
indifferent news.”u/ 



CHAPTER XX. 

With careless gesture, mind unmoved, 

On rado ho north fcho plain, 

His scorn in thmiig of fiercest strife, 

WJion winner aye tlio same, 

IlardyknuU* 

Colonel Geaiume of Olavorhouso met the family, 
assembled iu the liall of tho Tower, with the same 
serenity and the same conrtosy which had graced his 
manners in the morning. He had even had the com- 
posure to rectify in part the derangement of his dress, 
to wash tho signs of battlo from his face and liands, 
and did not appear more disordered in his exterior 
than if returned from a morning ride. 

“I am grieved, Colonel Grahame,” said the 
reverend old lady, the tears trickling down hor 
face, "deeply grieved.” 

“And I am grieved, my dear Lady Margaret,” 
replied Olavorhouso, " that this misfortune may 
render your remaining at Tilliotudlem dangerous 
for you, especially considering your recent hospi- 
tality to the king’s troops, and your well-known 
loyalty. And I came here chiefly to request Miss 
Bellendon and you to accept my escort (if you will 
not scorn that of a poor runaway) to Glasgow, from 
whence I will see you safely sent either to Edin- 
burgh, or to Dumbarton Castle, as you shall think 
best," 

" I am much obliged to yon. Colonel Grahamo," 
replied Lady Margaret; "but my brother. Major 
18 
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Bellenden, has taken on him the responsibility of 
holding out this house against the rebels; and, 
please God, they shall never drive Margaret Belleii' 
den from her ain hearth-stane while there ’s a brave 
man that says he can defend it.” 

"And will Major Bellenden undertake this ? " 
said Olaverhouse, hastily, a joyful light glancing 
from his dark eye as he turned it on the veteran. 
“Yet why should I question it? It is of a piece 
with the rest of his life. — But have you the means, 
Major ? ” 

“All, but men and provisions, with which we are 
ill supplied,” answered the major. 

^ “As for men,” said Olaverhouse, “ I will leave you 

t , a dozen or twenty fellows who will make good a 

{ ' breach against the devil. It will be of the utmost 

■ , ' , service if you can defend the place but a week, and 

. by that time you must surely be relieved.” 

"I will make it good for that space, Oolonel,” 
j i ' replied the major, " with twenty-five good men and 

store of ammunition, if we should gnaw the soles of 
our shoes for hunger; but I trust we shall get in 
; provisions from the country.” 

, •, “And, Oolonel Grahame, if I might presume a 

request,” said Lady Margaret, “I would entreat 
j" bhat Sergeant Francis Stewart might command the 

i' auxiliaries whom you are so good as to add to the 

gaiTison of our people; it may serve to legitimate 
i‘, bis promotion, and I have a i>rejudice in favour of 

his noble birth.” 

■V "The sergeant’s wars are ended, madam,” said 

1 , Grahame, in an unaltered tone, “ and he now needs 

. no promotion that an earthly master can givo,’^ 

; "Pardon me,” said Major Bellenden, taking 

Olaverhouse by the arm, and turning, him away 
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from the ladies, "but I am anxious for my friends : 
I fear you have other and more important loss. I 
observe another officer coiTios your nephew’s 
standard.” 

"You are right, Major Bellendon,” answered 
Olaverhouse, firmly ; " my nephew is no more. Ho 
has died in his duty, as became him.” 

“ Great God ! ” exclaimed the major, " how 
unhappy ! — the handsome, gallant, high-spirited 
youth I ” 

"He was indeed all you say,” answered' Ola- 
verhouse; "poor Kichard was to mo as an eldest 
son, the apple of my eye, and my destined heir. 
But be died in his duty, and I — I — Major Bollon- 
den” — he wrung the major’s hand hard as ho 
spoke — "I live to avenge him.” 

"Oolonel Grahame,” said tho aiTootionato vete- 
ran, his eyes filling with tears, " I am glad to see 
you bear this misfortune witli such fortitude." 

" I am not a selfish man," replied Olaverhouse, 
" though the world will tell you otherwise ; I am 
not selfish either in my hopes or fears, my joys or 
sorrows. I have not been severe for mysolf, or 
grasping for mysolf, or ambitious for mysolf. Tho 
service of my master and tho good of tho country 
are what I have tried to aim at. I may, perhaps, 
have driven severity into cruelty, but I acted for tho 
best ; and now I will not yield to my own feelings 
a deeper sympathy than I have given to those of 
others.” 

“ I am astonished at your fortitude under all tho 
unpleasant ciroumstanoes of this affair,” pursued 
the major. 

"Yes,” replied Olaverhouse, "my enemies in tho 
council will lay this misfortune to my charge ; I 
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despise tlieir accusations. They will calumniate me 
to my sovereign: I can repel their charge. The 
public enemy will exult in my flight : I shall find 
a time to show them that they exult too early. 
This youth that has fallen stood betwixt a grasping 
hinsman and my inheritance, for you know that my 
marriage-bed is barren ; yet peace be with him ! 
the country can better spare him than your friend 
Lord Evandale, who, after behaving very gallantly, 
has, I fear, also fallen/' 

What a fatal day!" ejaculated the major. “I 
heard a report of this, but it was again contradicted ; 
it was added that the poor young nobleman’s im- 
petuosity had occasioned the loss of this unhappy 
field.” 

" Not so, Major,” said G-rahame ; " let the living 
oflficers bear the blame, if there be any ; and let the 
laurels flourish untarnished on the grave of the 
fallen. I do not, however, speak of Lord Evandale’s 
death as certain, but killed, or prisoner, I fear he 
must be. Yet he was extricated from the tumult 
the last time we spoke together. We were then on 
the point of leaving the field with a rear-guard of 
scarce twenty men ; the rest of the regiment were 
almost dispersed.” 

"They have rallied again soon,” said the major, 
looking from the window on the dragoons, who 
were feeding their horses and refreshing themselves 
beside the brook. 

" Yes,” answered Claverhouse, " my blackguards 
had little temptation either to desert or to straggle 
farther^ than they were driven by their first panic. 
There is small friendship and scant courtesy be- 
tween them and the boors of this coiintry ; every 
village they pass is likely to rise on them, and so 
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the scoundrels are driven back to their colours by 
a wholesome terror of spits, pike-staves, hay-forka, 
and broomsticks. — But now let us talk about your 
plans and wants, and the means of corresponding 
with you. To tell you the truth, I doubt being able 
to make a long stand at Glasgow, even when I have 
joined my Lord Ross ; for this transient and acci- 
dental success of the fanatics will raise the devil 
through all the Western counties.” 

They then discussed Major Bellenden’s means of 
defence, and settled a plan of correspondence, in 
case a general insurrection took place, as was to be 
expected. Olavorhouse renewed his offer to escort 
the ladies to a place of safety ; but, all things con- 
sidered, Major Bellenden thought they would be 
in equal safety at Tillietudlem. 

The Colonel then took a polite leave of Lady 
Margaret and Miss Bellenden, assuring them that, 
though he was reluctantly obliged to leave them 
for the present in dangerous oirourastances, yet his 
earliest means should be turned to the redemption 
of his character as a good knight and true, and that 
they might speedily rely on hearing from or seeing 
him. 

Full of doubt and apprehension, Lady Margaret 
was little able to reply to a speech so much in uni- 
son with her usual expressions and feelings, but 
contented herself with bidding Claverhouse fare- 
well, and thanking him for the succours which he 
had promised to leave them. Edith longed to in- 
quire the fate of Henry Morton, but could find no 
pretext for doing so, and could only hope that it 
had made a subject of some part of the long private 
communication which her uncle had held with 
Claverhouse. On this subject, however, she was 
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disappointed ; for the old cavalier was so deeply im- 
mersed in the duties of his own office that he had 
scarce said a single word to Olaverhouse, excepting 
upon military matters, and most probably woirld 
have been equally forgetful, had the fate of his own 
son, instead of his friend’s, lain in the balance. 

Olaverhouse now descended the bank on which 
the castle is founded, in order to put his troops 
again in motion, and Major Bellenden accompanied 
him to receive the detachment who were to be left 
in the tower. 

“ I shall leave Inglis with you,” said Olaverhouse, 
" for, as I am situated, I cannot spare an officer of 
rank ; it is all we can do, by our joint efforts, to 
keep the men together. But should any of our 
missing offlcem make their appearance, I authorize 
you to detain them ; for my fellows can with diffi- 
culty be subjected to any other authority.” 

His troops being now drawn up, he picked out 
sixteen men by name, and committed them to the 
command of Corporal Inglis, whom he promoted 
to the rank of sergeant on the spot. 

“And hark ye, gentlemen," was his concluding 
harangue, “I leave you to defend the house of a 
lady, and under the command of her brother. Ma- 
jor Bellenden, a faithful servant to the king. You 
are to behave bravely, soberly, regularly, and obedi- 
ently, and each of you shall be handsomely re- 
warded on my return to relieve the garrison. In 
•base of mutiny, cowardice, neglect of duty, or the 
slightest excess in the family, the provost-marshal 
and cord, — you know I keep my word for good 
and evil.” 

He touched his hat as he bade them farewell, 
and shook hands cordially with Major Bellenden. 
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' " Adieu,” he said, “ my stout-hearted old Mend 1 
Good luck be with you, and better times to us 
both.” 

The horsemen whom ho commanded had been 
once inore reduced to tolerable order by the exer- 
tions of Major Allan j and, though shorn of their 
splendour, and with their gilding all bosndrchod, 
made a much more regular and military amearonce 
on leaving, for the second time, the Tower of Tillie- 
tudlom, than when they retuimed to it after their rout. 

Major Bellenden, now left to h'is own re-sources, 
sent out several videttcs, both to obtain supplies of 
provisions, and especially of meal, and to get know- 
ledge of the motions of the enemy. All the nows 
he could collect on the second subject tended to 
prove that the insurgents meant to remain on the 
field of battle for that night. But they, also, had 
abroad their detachments and advanced guards to 
collect supplies, and groat was the doubt and dis- 
tress of those who received contrary orders, in tho 
name of the king and in that of tho Kirk, — tho one 
commanding them to send provisions to victual tlio 
Oastle of Tillietudlera, and the other enjoining 
them to forward supplies to the camp of tho godly 
professors of true religion, now in arms for the 
cause of covenanted reformation, presently pitched 
at Dnimclog, nigh to Loudon-hill. linch summons 
closed with a denunciation of fire and sword it it 
w;as neglected; for neither party could confide so 
far in the loyalty or zeal of those whom tlioy ad- 
dressed, as to hope they would part with their prop- 
erty upon other terms. So that tho ])oor people 
knew not what hand to turn themselves to ; and, 
to say truth, there were some who ■ tuimod them- 
selves to more than one. 
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“ Thir kittle times will drive the wisest o’ us 
daft," said Niel Blane, the prudent host of the 
Howff; “but I’se aye keep a calm sough. — Jenny, 
what meal is in the girnel?” 

"Four bows o’ aitmeal, twa hows o’ bear, and 
twa bows o’ pease,” was Jenny’s reply. 

"Aweel, hinny,’’ continued Niel Blane, sighing 
deeply, “ let Bauldy drive the pease and bear meal 
to the camp at Drumclog, — he’s a Wliig, and was 
the auld gudewife’s ploughman : the mashlum ban- 
nocks will suit their muirland stamachs weel. He 
mami say it's the last unce o' meal in the bouse, or, 
if he scruples to tell a lie (as it ’s no likely he will 
when it ’s for the gude o’ the house), he may wait 
till Duncan Glen, the auld drueken trooper, drives 
up the aitmeal to Tillietudlem, wi’ iny dutifu' ser- 
vice to my leddy and the major, and I haena as 
muckle left as will mak my parritch ; and if Duncan 
manage right, I ’ll gie him a tass o’ whiskey shall 
mak the blue low come out at his mouth.’’ 

“ And what are we to eat oursells then, father,’’ 
asked Jenny, " when we hae sent awa the haill 
meal in the ark and the girnel ? ’’ 

“ We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink,’’ 
said Niel, in a tone of resignation; “it ’a no that ill 
food, though far frae being sae hearty or kmdly to 
a Scotchman’s stamaoh as the curney aitmeal is ; 
the Englishers live amaist upon’t, — but, to be sure, 
the pook-puddings ken nae better.” 

While the pnrdent and peaceful endeavoured, 
like Niel Blane, to make fair weather with both 
parties, those who had more public (or party) spirit 
began to take arms on all sides. The royalists 
in the country were not numerous, but were re- 
spectable from their fortune and influence, being 
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chiefly landed proprietors of ancient descent, who, 
with their brothers, cousins, and dependents to the 
ninth generation, as well ns their domestic servants, 
formed a sort of militia, capable of defending their 
own peel-houses against detached bodies of the in- 
surgents, of resisting their demand of supidies, and 
intercepting those which were sent to the Presby- 
terian camp by others, The news that the Tower 
of Tillietudlom was to be defended against the in- 
surgents, afforded great courage and support to 
these feudal volunteera, who considered it as a 
stronghold to which they might retreat, in ease it 
should become impossible for them to maintain the 
desultory war they wore now about to wage. 

On the other hand, the towns, the villages, the 
farm-houses, the properties of small horitoi’s, sent 
forth numerous recruits to the Presbyterian interest. 
These men had been the principal sufferers during 
the oppression of the time. Their minds wore 
fretted, soured, and driven to desperation by the 
various exactions and cruelties to which they had 
been subjected ; and although by no means united 
among themselves, cither concerning the purpose 
of this formidable insurrection, or the moans by 
which that purpose was to be obtained, most of 
them considered it as a door opened by Providence 
to obtain the liberty of conscience of which they 
had been long doj)rivod, and to shake themselves 
free of a tyranny directed both against body and 
soul. Numbers of those men, therefore, took up 
arms, and, in the phrase of their time and party, 
prepared to oast in their lot with the victors of 
Loudon-hill. 
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Ananias. 1 do not like tlie man ho is a heathen, 

And speaks the language of Canaan truly. 

Tribulation. You must await his calling, and the coming 
Of the good spirit. You did ill to upbraid Iiim. ' 

' The Alchemist, 

We return, to Henry Morton, whom we left on the 
field of battle. He was eating, by one of the watcli- 
fii’es, his portion of the px*ovisions which had been 
distributed to the army, and musing deeply on the 
path which he was next to pursue, when Burley 
suddenly came up to him, accompanied by the 
young minister whose exhortation after the victory 
had produced such a powerful effect. 

"Henry Morton,” said Balfour, abruptly, “the 
council of the army of the Covenant, confiding that 
the son of Silas Morton can never prove a luke- 
warm Laodicean or an indifferent Gallio in this 
great day, have nominated you to be a captain of 
their host, with the right of a vote in their council^ 
and all authority fitting for an officer who is to com- 
mand Christian men,” 

"Mr. Balfour,” replied Morton, without hesita- 
tion, "I feel tills ihark of confidence; and it is not 
surprising that a natuml sense of the injuries of 
my country, not to mention those I have sustained 
in my own person, should make me sufficiently 
willing to draw my sword for liberty and freedom 
of conscience. But I will own to you that I must 
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be better satisfied concerning the principles on 
which you bottom your cause ore I can agree to 
take a command amongst you.” 

“And can you doubt of our princij)le8,” answered 
Bui’ley, “ since we have stated them to be the refor- 
mation both of Church and State, the rebuilding of 
the decayed sanctuary, the gathering of the disporsod 
saints, and the destruction of the man of sin ? ” 

“ I will own frankly, Mr. Balfour,” replied Mor- 
ton, "much of this sort of language, which, I ob- 
serve, is so powerful with others, is entirely lost on 
me. It is proper you should be aware of this before 
we commune further together." The yornig clergy- 
man here groaned deeply. "I distress you, sir,” 
said Morton ; “ but perhaps it is because you will 
not hear me out. I revere the Scriptures as deeply 
as you or any Christian can do. I look into thorn 
with humble hope of extracting a rule of conduct 
and a law of salvation. But I expect to find this 
by an examination of their general tenor, and of the 
spirit which they uniformly breathe, and not by 
wrestling particular passages from their context, or 
by the application of Scriptural pdirasos to circum- 
stances and events with which they have often very 
slender relation.” 

The young divine seemed shocked and thunder- 
struck with this declaration, and was about to re- 
monstrate. 

“Hush, TSphraimt” said Burley, “romorabor ho 
is but as a babe in swaddling-ololhcs. — .Listen to 
me, Morton. I will speak to thee in the worldly 
language of that carnal reason, which is, for the 
present, thy blind and imperfect guide. What is 
the object for which thou art content to drow thy 
sword? Is it not that the Oliuvoh and State should . 
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be reformed by the free voice of a free parliament, 
with such laws as shall hereafter prevent the ex- 
ecutive government from spilling the blood, tortur- . 

ing and imprisoning the persons, exhausting the 
estates, and trampling upon the consciences of men, 
at their own wicked pleasure ? ” > 

Most certainly ” said Morton ; " such I esteem 
legitimate causes of warfare, and for such I will 
fight while I can wield a sword.’* 

"Nay, hut,” said Macbriar, "ye handle this mat- 
ter too tenderly ; nor will my conscience permit me 
to fard or daub over the causes of divine wrath — ” 

"Peace, Ephraim Macbriar I” again interrupted 
Burley. 

" I will not peace,” said the young man. " Is it ' 

not the cause of my Master who hath sent me ? Is 
; it not a profane and Erastian destroying of his au- 

tliority, usurpation of his power, denial of his name, 

, to place either king or parliament in his place as 

^ the master and governor of his household, the adul- 

terous husband of his spouse ? ” 

"You apeak well,” said Burley, dragging him 
aside, "but not wisely. Your own ears have heard 
this night in council how this scattered remnant 
are broken and divided ; and would ye now make a 
\ veil of separation between them ? Would ye build 

^ a wall with uuslaked mortar ? If a fox go up, it 1 

] will breach it.” 

I *‘1 know,” said the young clergyman, in reply, 

j " that thou art faithful, honest, and zealous even 

; unto slaying; but, believe me, this worldly craft, 

this temporizing with sin and with infirmity, is in 
itself a falling away ; and I fear me Heaven will ; 

not honour us to do much more for his glory, when 1 

we seek to carnal cunning and to a fleshly arm. \ 

p! 
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The sanctified end must be wrought by sanctified 
means." 

" 1 tell thee,” answered Balfour, “ thy zeal is too 
rigid in this matter; we cannot yet do without the 
help of the Laodiceans and the Erastians ; we must 
endure for a space the indulged in the midst of the 
council, — the sous of Zeruiah are yet too strong 
for us.” 

" I tell thee I like it not,” said Macbriar ; “ God 
can work deliverance by a few as well as by a mul- 
titude. The host of the faithful that was broken 
upon Pentland-hills, paid but the fitting penalty of 
acknowledging the carnal interest of that tyrant 
and oppressor, Charles Stewart.” 

“Well, then,” said Balfoui’, "thou knowest the 
healing resolution that the cbuncil have adopted, — 
to make a comprehending declaration that may suit 
the tender consciences of all who groan under the 
yoke of our present oppressors. Eeturn to the 
council, if thou wilt, and get them to recall it, and 
send forth one upon narrower grounds. But abide 
not here to hinder my gaining over this youth, 
whom my soul travails for ; his name alone will call 
forth hundreds to our banners.” 

"Do as thou wilt, then,” said Macbriar; "but 
I will not assist to mislead the youth, nor bring him 
into jeopardy of life, unless upon such grounds as 
will insure his eternal reward.” 

The more artful Balfour then dismissed the 
impatient preacher, and returned to his proselyte. 

That we may be enabled to dispense with detail- 
ing at length the arguments by which he urged 
Morton to join the insurgents, we shall take this 
opportimity to give a brief sketch of the perton by 
whom they were used, and the motives which 
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he had for interesting himself so deeply in th^ 
con version of young Morton to his cause. J 

John Balfour of Kinloch, or Burley, — for he is 
designated both ways in the histories and proclama'- 
tions of that melancholy period, — was a gentleman 
of some fortune, and of good family, in the county 
of Fife, and had been a soldier from his youth up- 
wards. In the younger part of his life he had been 
wild and licentious, but had early laid aside open 
profligacy, and embraced the strictest tenets of Cal- 
vinism, Unfortunately, habits of excess and intem- 
perance were more easily rooted out of his dark, 
saturnine, and enterprising spirit than the vices of 
revenge and ambition, which continued, notwith- 
standing his religious professions, to exercise no 
small sway over his nJind. Daring in design, pre- 
cipitate and violent in execution, and going to the 
very extremity of the most rigid recusancy, it was 
his ambition to place himself at the head of the 
Presbyterian interest. 

To attain this eminence among the Whigs, he had 
been active in attending their conventicles, and 
more than once had commanded them when they 
appeared in arms, and beaten off the forces sent 
to disperse them. At length, the gratification of 
his own fierce enthusiasm, joined, as some say, with 
motives of private revenge, placed him at the head 
of that party who assassinated the Primate of Scot- 
land, as the author of the sufferings of the Presby- 
terians. The violent measures adopted by Govern- 
ment to revenge this deed, not on the perpetrators 
only, but on the whole professors of the religion to 
which they belonged, together with long previous 
sufferings, without any prospect of deliverance 
except by force of ai’ms, occasioned the insurrection, 
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which, as we have already seen, commenced by the 
defeat of Olaverhouse in the bloody skirmish of 
Louclon-hill. 

But Burley, notwithstanding the share ho had ra 
the victory, was far from finding himself at the sum- 
mit which his ambition aimed at. This was partly 
owing to the vorious opinions entertained among the 
insurgents concerning the murder of Archbishop 
Sharpe. The more violent among thorn did, indeed, 
approve of this act as a deed of justice executed 
upon a persecutor of God’s Church through the im- 
mediate inspiration of the Doity ; but the greater 
part of the Presbyterians disowned tbo deed ns a 
crime highly culpable, although they admitted, that 
the archbishop’s punishment had by no means ex- 
ceeded bis deserts. The insxrrgonte differed in an- 
other main point, which has been already touched 
upon. The more warm and extravagant fanatics 
condemned, as guilty of a pusillanimous abandon- 
ment of the rights of the Church, those preachers 
and congregations who wore contented, in any man- 
ner, to exercise their religion through 'tho permis- 
sion of the ruling government, This, they said, was 
absolute Erastianisra, or subjection of tbo Olmrch of 
God to the regulations of an earthly govorninont, 
and therefore but one degree better than prelacy or 
popery. Again the more moderate party wore 
content to allow the king's title to the throne, and 
in secular affairs to acknowledge his authority, so 
long as it was exercised with dire regard to tlie liber- 
ties of the suhjoct, and in conformity to the laws 
of the realm. But the -tenets of the wilder sect, 
called,, from theit leader, Richard Cameron, by the 
name of Camoronians, went the length of disown- 
ing the reigning monorch and every one of his sue-. 
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cessors wlio should not acknowledge the Solemn 
League and Covenant. The seeds of disunion were, 
therefore, thickly sown in this ill-fated party ; and 
Balfour, however enthusiastic, and however much 
attached to the most violent of those tenets which 
we have noticed, saw nothing but ruin to tho gen- 
eral cause if they were insisted on during this crisis, 
when unity was of so much consequence. Hence 
he disapproved, as we have seen, of the honest, 
downright, and ardent zeal of Macbriar, and was 
extremely desirous to receive the assistance of the 
moderate party of Presbyterians in the immediate 
overthrow of the Q-overnment, rvith the hope of be- 
ing hereafter able to dictate to them what should 
be substituted in its place, i 

He was, on this account, particularly anxious to 
secure the accession of Henry Morton to the cause 
of the insurgents. The memory of his father was 
generally esteemed among the Presbyterians; and 
as few persons of any decent quality had joined the 
insurgents, this young man's family and prospects 
were such as almost insured his being chosen a 
leader. Through Morton’s means, as being the son 
of his ancient comrade, Burley conceived he might 
exercise some influence over the more liberal part 
of the army, and ultimately, perhaps, ingratiate him- 
self so far with them as to be chosen commander- 
in-chief, which was the mark at which his ambition 
aimed. He had, therefore, without waiting till any 
other person took up the subject, exalted to the 
council the talents and disposition of Morton, and 
easily obtained his elevation to the painful rank of 
a leader in this disunited and undisciplined army. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Mor- 
ton to accept of this dangerous promotion, as soon 
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as he had gotten rid of his loss wary and \mcom- 
promising companion, Macbriar, were snfficiontly 
artful and urgent. He did nob affect either to 
deny or to disguise that the sentiments which he 
himself entertained concerning church government 
went as far as those of the preacher who liad just 
left them ; but he argued that when tlio affairs of 
the nation wei'e at such a desperate crisis, miiiuto 
difference of opinion should not prevent thn.so who, 
in general, wished well to thoir oppressed country, 
from drawing their swords in its helialf. Many of 
the subjects of division — as, for example, that con- 
cerning the Indulgence itself — arose, ho ohservod, 
out of - circumstances which would ccnso to exist, 
provided their attempt to free the country should 
be successful, seeing that the Pi'eshytery, being in 
that case triumphant, would need to make no such 
compromise with the Government, and, consoiiuontly, 
with the abolition of the Indulgence all discus- 
sion of its legality would bo at onoo ended. Ho 
insisted muoh and strongly upon the necessity of 
taking advantage of this favourable crisis, upon the 
certainty of their being joined by the force of the 
whole Western shires, and upon the gross guilt wliioh 
those would incur, who, seeing the distress of the 
country, and the increasing tyi’anny with which it 
was governed, should, from fear or indifforeiico, 
withhold their active aid from the good cause. 

Morton wanted not these arguments to induce 
him to join in any insurrection which might a])puai’ 
to have a feasible prospect of freedom to the coun- 
try. He doubted, indeed, greatly, whether tlie pres- 
ent attempt was likely to be supported by tho 
strength sufficient to insure success, or by tho wis- 
dom and liberality of spirit necessary to make ft 
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good use of the advantages that might be gained. 
Upon the whole, however, considering the wrongs 
he had personally endured, and those which he had 
seen daily inflicted on his fellow-subjects ; medita- 
ting also upon the precarious and dangerous situa- 
tion in which he already stood with relation to the 
Government, he conceived himself, in every point 
of view, called upon to join the body of Presby- 
terians already in arms. 

But while he expressed to Burley his ac(iuiescence 
in the vote which had named him a leader among the 
insurgents, and a member of their council of war, 
it was not mthout a qualification. 

“I am willing,** he said, contribute every- 
thing within my limited power to effect the eman- 
cipation of my country- But do not mistake me. 
I disapprove, in the utmost degree, of the action in 
which tills rising seems to have originated; and no 
arguments should induce me to join it, if it is to be 
carried on by such measures as that with which it 
has commenced.** 

Burley’s blood rushed to his face, giving a ruddy 
and dark glow to his swarthy brow. 

You mean,** he said, in a voice which he de- 
signed should nob betray any emotion, — "you mean 
the death of James Sharpe ?** 

"Frankly,** answered Morton, "such is my 
meaning” 

"You imagine, then,** said Burley, "that the 
^mighty, in times of difficulty, does not raise up 
instruments to deliver his Church from her op- 
pressors? You are of opinion that the justice of an 
execution consists, not in the extent of the sufferer’s? 
crime, or in his having merited punishment, or in 
the wholesome and salutary effect which that ex- 
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jample is likely to produce xtpon other evil-doers, 
ibut hold that it rests solely in the rohe of the judge, 
(the height of the bench, and the voice of tho doom- 
/ster? Is not just punishment justly inflicted, 
whether on tho scaffold or tho moor ? And whore 
constituted judges, from cowardice, or from having 
east in their lot with transgressors, suffer them not 
only to pass at liberty through the land, but to sit 
in the high places and dye their garments in tho 
blood of the saints, is it not well done in any bravo 
spirits who shall draw their private swords in tho 
public cause 1 ” 

" I have no wish to judge this individual action,” 
replied Morton, “ further than is necessary to make 
you fully aware of my principles. I therefore re- 
peat that the case you have supposed does not 
satisfy my judgment. That the Almighty, in his 
mysterious providence, may bring a bloody man to an 
end deservedly bloody, does not vindicate those who, 
without airthority of any kind, take upon them- 
selves to be tho instruments of execution, and pre- 
sume to call them the executors of divine vengeance,’' 

"And were we not so ?” said Burley, in a tone of 
fierce enthusiasm. "Were not wo, was not every 
one who owned tho interest of the Covenanted 
Ohiiroh of Scotland, bound by that covenant to cut 
off the Judas who had sold tho cause of God for 
fifty thousand merks a-yoar ? Had we met him by 
the way as he came down from London, and there 
smitten him with tho edge of tho sword, wo had 
done but the duty of men faithful to our cause, and 
to our oaths recorded in heaven. Was not the 
execution itself a proof of our warrant? Did not 
the Lord deliver him into our hands, when we 
looked out but for one of his inferior tools of perse- 
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Gution ? Did we not pray to be resolYed liow we 
should act, and was it not borne in on our hearts as 
if it had been written on them, with the point of a 
diamond, * Ye shall surely take him and slay him * ? 
— Was not the tragedy full half an hour in acting 
ere the sacrifice was completed, and that in an open 
heath, and within the patrols of their garrisons ? 
And yet who interrupted the gi’eat work ? What 
dog so much as bayed us during the pursuit, the 
taking, the slaying, and the dispersing ? Then who 
will say — who dare say — that a mightier Arm 
than ours was not herein revealed ? ” 

“You deceive yourself, Mr. Balfour,*' said Mor- 
ton; “such circumstances of facility of execution 
and escape have often attended the commission of 
the most enormous crimes. — But it is not mine to 
judge you. I have not forgotten that the way was 
opened to the former liberation of Scotland by an 
act of violence wbichi no man can justify, — the 
slaughter of Gumming by the hand of Robert Bruce ; 
and, therefore, condemning this action as I do and 
must, I am not unwilling to suppose that you may 
have motives vindicating it ia your own eyes, 
though not in mine or in those of sober reason. I 
only now mention it because I desire you to under- 
stand that I join a cause supported by men engaged 
in open war, which it is proposed to carry on ac- 
cording to the rules of civilized nations, without, in 
any respect, approving of the act of violence which 
gave immediate rise to it.** 

Balfour bit his lip, and with difflculty suppressed 
a violent answer. He perceived, with disappoint- 
ment, that, upon points of principle, his young 
brother-in-arms possessed a clearness of judgment 
and a firmness of mind which ajfforded but little 
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hope of his being able to exert that degree of in- 
fluence over him which he had expected to possess. 
After a moments pause, however, he said, with 
coolness, “ My conduct is open to men and angels. 
The deed was not done in a corner ; I am here in 
arms to avow it, and care not where, or by whom, 
I am called on to do so, — whether in the council, 
the field of battle, the place of execution, or the day 
of the last great trial. I will not now discuss it 
further with one who is yet on the other side of the 
veil. But if you will cast in your lot with us as a 
brother, come with me to the council, who are still 
sitting, to arrange the future march of the army, 
and the means of improving our victory/* 

Morton arose and followed him in silence, not 
greatly delighted with his associate, and better 
satisfied with the general justice of the cause which 
he had espoused, than either with the measures or 
the motives of many of those who were em- 
barked in it. 


K 



CHAPTER XXlt 


And look how many Grecian touta do stand 
Hollow Upon thia plain, — ao many hollow factions* 

2Vai7«8 and Crmlda* 

In a hollow of the hill, about a qxiarfcer of a mile 
from the field of battle, was a shepherd's hut, — a 
miserable cottage, which, as the only enclosed spot 
within a moderate distance, the leaders o£ the 
Presbytei'ian army had chosen for their council- 
house. Towards this spot Burley guided Morton, 
who was surprised, as ho approached it, at the mul- 
tifarious confusion of sounds which issued from its 
precincts. The calm and anxious gravity which it 
might he supposed would have presided in councils . ,, 
held on such important subjects, and at a period so ' 1 
critical, seemed, to have given place to discord wild, 
and loud uproar, which fell on the ear of thoir j 
new ally as an evil augury of their future measitres. ' 

As they approached the door thoy found it open, 
indeed, but choked up with the bodies and heads of 
countrymen, who, though no members of the coun- 
cil, felt no scruple in intruding themselves upon 
deliberations in which they wore so deeply inter- 
ested. By expostulation, by throats, and even by 
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some degree of violence, Burley, the sternness of 
whose character maintained a sort of superiority 
over these disorderly forces, compelled the intruders 
to retire, and, introducing Morton into the cottage, 
secured the door behind them agamst impertinent 
curiosity. At a less agitating moment, the young 
man might have been entertained with the singular 
scene of which he now found himself an auditor 
and a spectator. 

r, ' The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut 
i ^ were enlightened partly by some furze which 
blazed on the hearth, the smolce whereof, having 
. no legal vent, eddied around, and formed over the 
heads of the assembled council a clouded canopy, 
as opake as their metaphysical theology, through 
I which, like stars through mist, were dimly seen to 
j twinkle a few blinking candles, or rather rushes 
! dipped in tallow, the property of the poor owner of 
I the cottage, which were stuck to the walls by 
patches of wet clay. This broken and dusky light 
showed many a countenance elated with spiritual 
pride, or rendered dark by fierce enthusiasm ; and 
some whose anxious, wandering, and uncertain 
looks showed they felt themselves rashly embarked 
in a cause which they had neither courage nor con- 
duct to bring to a good issue, yet knew not how to 
abandon, for very shame. They were, indeed, a 
doubtful and disunited body. The most active of 
their nuinher were those concerned with Burley in 
the death of the Primate, four or five of whom had 
found their way to Loudon-hill, together with other 
men of the same relentless and uncompromising 
zeal, who had, in various ways, given desperate and 
unpardonable offence to the Government 
With them were mingled their preachers, men 
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who had spurned at the Indulgence offered by Gov- 
ernment, and preferred assembling tlieir flocks in 
the wilderness, to worshipping in temples built by 
human hands, if their doing the latter should be 
construed to admit any right on the part of their 
rulers to interfere with the supremacy of the Kirk, 
The other class of counsellors were such gentlemen 
of small fortune, and suhstanbial farmers, as a sense 
of intolerable oppression had induced to take arms 
and join the insurgents. These also had their 
clergymen with them; and such divines, having 
many of them taken advantage of the Indulgence, 
were prepared to resist the measures of their more 
violent brethren, who proposed a declaration in 
which they should give testimony against the war- 
lants and instructions for Indulgence as sinful and 
unlawful acts. This delicate question had been 
passed over in silence in the first draiighb of the 
manifestoes which they intended to publish, of the 
reasons of tlieir gathering in arms ; but it had been 
stiiTed anew during Balfour's absence, and, to his 
great vexation, he now found that both parties had 
opened upon it in full cry, Macbriar, Kettle- 
drummle, and other teachers of the wanderers 
being at the very spring-tide of polemical discus- 
sion with Peter Poundtext, the indulged pastor of 
Miluwood's parish, who, it seems, had e’en girded 
himself with a broadsword, but, ere he was called 
upon to fight for the good cause of Presbytery in 
the field, was manfully defending his own dogmata 
in the council. It was the din of this conflict, 
maintained chiefly between Poundtext and Kettle- 
drummle, together with the clamour of their ad- 
herents, which had saluted Morton's ears upon 
approaching the cottage. Indeed, as both the di- 
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vines were men well gifted with words and lungs, 
and each fierce, ardent, and intolerant in defence 
of his own doctrine, prompt in the recollection of 
texts wherewith they battered each other without 
mercy, and deeply impressed with the importance 
of the subject of discussion, the noise of the de- 
bate betwixt them fell little short of that which 
might have attended an actual bodily conflict. 

Burley, scandalised at the disunion implied in 
this virulent strife of tongues, interposed between 
the disputants, and, by some general remarks on the 
unseasonableness of discord, a soothing address to 
the vanity of each party, and the exertion of the 
authority which his services in that day’s victory 
entitled him to assume, at length succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon them to adjourn farther discussion of 
the controversy. But although Kettledrummle and 
Poundtext were thus for the time silenced, they 
continued to eye each other like two dogs, who, hav- 
ing been separated by the authority of their masters 
while fighting, have retreated, each beneath the 
chair of his owner, still watching each other’s mo- 
tions, and indicating, by occasional growls, by the 
erected bristles of the back and ears, and by the red 
glance 6f the eye, that their discord is unappeased, 
and that they only wait the first opportunity 
afforded by any general movement or commotion 
in the company, to fly once more at each other’s 
throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause 
to present to the council Mr. Henry Morton of 
Milnwood, as one touched with a sense of the evils 
of the times, and willing to peril goods and life in 
the precious cause for which his father, the renowned 
Silas Morton, had given in his time a soul-stirring 
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testimony. Morton was instantly received with llio 
right hand of fellowship by liis ancient pastor, 
Pouiultext, and by those among the insurgents who 
supported the more moderate prinoiploa The 
others muttered something about Erastianism, and 
reminded each other, in whispera, that Silas Mor- 
ton, once a stout and worthy servant of the Cove- 
nant, had been a backslider in the day when the 
resolutionors had led the way in owning tho author- 
ity of Charles Stewart, thereby making a gap 
whereat the present tyrant was afterwards brought 
in, to the oppression both of Kirk and country. 
They added, however, that, on this great day of 
calling, they would not refuse society with any who 
should put hand to the plough ; and so Morton was 
installed in his office of lender and counsollor, if not 
with the full approbation of his collongues, at least 
without any formal or avowed dissent. They pro- 
ceeded, on Burley’s motion, to divide among them- 
selves the command of the men who had assembled, 
and whose numbers were daily increasing. In this 
partition, the insurgents of Poundtext’s parish and 
congregation wore naturally placed under tho com- 
mand of Morton, — an arrangement mutually agree- 
able to both parties, as he was recommended to their 
confidence, as well by his personal qualities as his 
having been born among them, 

Wlien this task was accomplished, it became 
necessary to determine what uso was to bo made of 
their victory. Morton’s heart throbbod high when 
he hoard tho Tower of Tilliotudlom named as one 
of the most important positions to bo seized upon. 
It commanded, as wo have often noticed, tho pass 
between the more wild and the more fertile country, 
and must furnish, it was plausibly urged, a strong- 
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hold and place of rendezvous to the Cavaliers and 
malignants of the district, supposing the insurgents 
were to inarch onward and leave it uninvested. 
This measure was particularly urged as necessary by 
Poundtext and those of his immediate followers, 
whose habitations and families might be exposed to 
great severities if this strong place were permitted 
to remain in possession of the royalists, 

" I opine,” said Poundtext, — for, like the other 
divines of the period, he had no hesitation in offer- 
ing his advice upon militaiy matters, of which ho 
was profoundly ignorant, — "I opine that we should 
take in and raze that stronghold of the woman Lady 
Margaret Bellenden, even though wo should build a 
fort and raise a mount against it ; for the race is a 
rebellious and a bloody race, and their hand has 
been heavy on the children of the Covenant both in 
the former and the latter times. Their hook hath 
been in our noses, and their bridle betwixt our 
jaws.” 

"Wliat are their means and men of defence?” 
said Burley. “The place is strong; but I cannot 
conceive that two women can make it good against 
a host.” 

"There is also,” said Poundtext, "Harrison, the 
steward, and John Gudyill, even the lady’s chief 
butler, who boasteth himself a man of war from his 
youth upward, and who spread the banner against 
the good cause with that man of Belial, James 
Gi-aharae of Montrose.” 

“ Pshaw 1 ” returned Burley, scornfully, " a butler I ” 
“Also, there is that ancient malignant,” replied 
Poundtext, “Miles Bellenden of Charnwood, whose 
hands have been dipped in the blood of the saints,” 
"If that,” said Burley, “be Miles Bellenden, the 
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brother of Sir Arthur, he is one whoso sword will 
not turn back from battle; but ho must now bo 
stricken in years.” 

“ There was word in the country as I rodo along,” 
said another of the council, " that so soon as tlicy 
heard of the victory which has been given to us, 
they caused shut the gates of the Tower, and called 
in men and collected ammunition. They were ever 
a fierce and a malignant house.” 

“We will not, with my consent,” said Burley, 
" engage in a siege which may consume time. We 
must rush forward and follow our advantage by 
occupying Glasgow ; for I do not fear that tho 
troops we liave this day beaten, even with the 
assistance of my Lord Boss's regiment, will judge it 
safe to await our coming.” 

“ Howbeit,” said Poundtoxt, “ wo may disifiay a 
banner before the Tower, and blow a trumpet, and 
summon them to come forth. It may be that they 
will give over the place into our mercy, though they 
bo a rebellious people. And wo will summon tho 
women to come forth of their stronghold, that is, 
Lady Margaret Bollendon and her granddaughter, 
and Jenny Dennison, which is a girl of an ensnaring 
eye, and the other maids, and we will give them a 
safe conduct, and send them in pence to the city, 
even to the town of Edinburgh. But John Gudyill 
and Hugh Harrison and Miles Bellonden wo will 
restrain with fetters of iron, ovon as they, in times 
bypast, have done to tho martyred saints.” 

“Who talks of safe conduct and of poaco 1" said 
a shrill, broken, and ovorstminod voice from tho 
crowd. 


"Peace, brother Ilahakkuk,” said Macbriar, in a 
soothing tone, to tho speaker. 
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will not hold my peace ” reiterated the strange 
, and unnatural voice. “ Is this a time to speak of 
‘ peace, when the earth quakes, and the mountains 
' are rent, and the rivers are changed into hlood, and 
; the two-edged sword is drawn from the sheatli to 
; drink gore as if it were water, and devour flesli as 
- the fire devours dry stubble ? 

While he spoke thus, the orator struggled for- 
ward to the inner part of the circle, and presented 
to Morton's wondering eyes a figure worthy of such 
a voice and such language. The rags of a dress 
which had once been black, added to the tattered 
fragments of a shepherd's plaid, composed a cover- 
ing scarce fit for the purposes of decency, much less 
for those of warmth or comfort. A long heard, as 
white as snow, hung down on his breast, and min- 
gled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which 
hung in elf-locks around his wild and staring visage. 
The features seemed to be extenuated by penury 
and famine, until they hardly retained the likeness 
of a human aspect. The eyes, grey, wild, and wander- 
ing, evidently betokened a bewildered imagination. 
He held in his hand a rusty sword, clotted with blood, 
as were his long, lean hands, wliich were garnished 
at the extremity witli nails, like eagle's claws. 

"In the name of Heaven, who is ho?” said 
Morton, in a whisper to Poundfcext, surprised, 
shocked, and even startled, at this ghastly appari- 
tion, which looked more like the resurrection of 
some cannibal priest, or Druid red from his human 
sacrifice, than like an earthly mortal. 

"It is Habakkuk Mucklewi*ath,” answered Pound- 
text, in the same tone, "whom the enemy have 
long detained in captivity in forts and castles, until 
his understanding hath departed from him, and, as 
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I fear, an evil demon haUi possessed him. Never- 
theless, our violent brethren will have it that he 
speaketh of the spirit, and that they fructify by 
his pouring forth." 

Hera he was interrupted by Muclclewrath, who 
cried in a voice that made the very beams of the 
roof quiver: "Who talks of peace and safe con- 
duct 1 Who speaks of mercy to the bloody house of 
the malignanta ? I say take the infants and dash 
them against the stones; take the daughters and 
the mothers of the house and hurl them from the 
battlements of their trust, that the dogs may fatten 
on their blood as they did on that of Jozebel, the 
spouse of Ahab, and that their carcasses may bo 
dung to the face of the field even in the portion 
of their fathers 1 " 

"He speaks right,” said more than one sullen 
voice from behind ; " wo will bo honoured with lit- 
tle service in the gmat cause, if we already make 
fair weather with Heaven’s enemies." 

" This is utter abomination and daring impiety,” 
said Morton, unable to contain his indignation. 
"What blessing can you expect in a cause, in which 
you listen to the mingled ravings of madness and 
atrocity ? ’’ 

“ Hush, young man I ” said Kettledrummlo, " and 
reserve thy censure for that for which thou canst 
render a reason. It is not for thee to judge into 
what vessels the spirit may he poured.” 

"We judge of the tree by the fruit,” said Pound- 
text, " and allow not that to bo of divine inspira- 
tion that contradicts the divine laws." 

“You forget, brother Poundtext,” said Machriar, 
“that these ere the latter days, when signs and 
wonders shall be multiplied" 
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Poundtext stood forward to reply; but ere he 
could articulate a word, the insane preacher broke 
in with a scream that drowned all competition, 

“ Who talks of signs and wonders ? Am not I 
Habakkuk Mucklewi’ath, whose name is changed to 
Magor-Missabib, because I am made a terror unto 
myself and unto all that are around me ? I heard 
it — When did I hear it? Was it not in the 
Tower of the Bass, that overhaugeth the wide wild 
sea? And it howled in the winds, and it roared in 
the billows, and it screamed, and it whistled, and it 
clanged, with the screams and the clang and the 
whistle of the sea-birds, as they floated and flew and 
dropped and dived on the bosom of the waters. I 
saw it — Where did I see it ? Was it not from the 
high peaks of Dumbarton, when I looked westward 
upon the fertile land, and northward on the wild 
Highland hills ; when the clouds gathered and the 
tempest came, and the lightnings of heaven flashed 
in sheets as wide as the banners of an host? — 
What did I see? — Dead corpses and wounded 
horses, the rushing together of battle, and garments 
rolled in blood. — ^ What heard I ? — The voice that 
cried, Slay, slay ; smite ; slay utterly ; let not your 
eye have pity ! Slay utterly, old and young, the 
maiden, the child, and the woman whose head 
is grey. Defile the house, and fill the courts with 
the slain ! ” 

"We receive the command,’^ exclaimed more 
than one of the company. " Six days he hath not 
spoken nor broken bread, and now his tongue is 
unloosed. We receive the command ; as he hath 
said, so will we do.” 

Astonished, disgusted, and horror-struck at what 
he had seen and heard, Morton turned away from 
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the circle and left the cottage. He was followed by 
Burley, who had his eye on his motions. 

" "l^iither are you going ? ” said the latter, taking 
him hy the arm. 

"Anywhere, — I care not whither; but here I 
will abide no longer.” 

“Art thou so soon weary, young man ?” answered 
Burley. “ Thy hand is but now put to the plough, 
and wouldst thou already abandon it? Is this thy 
adherence to the cause of thy father ? ” 

"No cause,” replied Morton, indignantly, — “no 
cause can prosper, so conducted. One party de- 
clares for the ravings of a bloodthirsty madman ; an- 
other leader is an old scholastic pedant; a third — ” 
He stopped, and his companion continued the sen- 
tence : “ Is a desperate homicide, thou wouldst say, 
like John Balfom’ of Burley? — I can bear thy mis- 
construction without resentment. Thou dost not 
consider that it is not men of sober and self-seeking 
minds who arise in these days of wrath to execute 
judgment and to accomplish deliverance. Hadst 
thou but seen the armies of England during her 
Parliament of 1640, whose ranks were filled with 
sectaries and enthusiasts wilder than the Anabap- 
tists of Munster, thou wouldst have had more cause 
to marvel ; and yet these men were unconciuered on 
the field; and their hands wrought marvellous things 
for the liberties of the land.” 

“ But their affairs,” replied Morton, “ were wisely 
conducted, and the violence of their zeal expended 
itself in their exhortations and sermons, without 
bringing divisions into their counsels, or cruelty 
into their conduct. I have often heard my father 
say so, and protest that he wondered at nothing so 
much as the contrast between the extravagance of 
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their religious tenets, and the wisdom and modera- 
tion with which they conducted their civil and 
military affairs. But our councils seem all one 
wild chaos of confusion.” 

“Thou must have patience, Henry Morton,” an- 
swered Balfour ; “ thou must not leave the cause of 
thy religion and country either for one wild word, 
or one extravagant action. Hear me. I have al- 
ready persuaded the wiser of our friends that the 
counsellors are too numerous, and that we cannot 
expect that the Midianites shall, hy so large a 
number, be delivered into our hands. They have 
hearkened to my voice, and our assemblies will be 
shortly reduced within such a number as can con- 
sult and act together ; and in them thou shalt have 
a free voice, as well as in ordering our affairs of war, 
and protecting those to whom mercy should be 
shown. Art thou now satisfied?” 

" It will give me pleasure, doubtless,” answered 
Morton, “ to be the means of softening the horrors 
of civil war ; and I will not leave the post I have 
taken, unless I see measures adopted at which my 
conscience revolts. But to no bloody executions 
after quarter asked, or slaughter without trial, will 
I lend countenance or sanction ; and you may de- 
pend on my opposing them, with both heart and 
hand, as constantly and resolutely, if attempted by 
our own followers, as when they are the work of 
the enemy.” 

Balfour waved his hand impatiently. 

"Thou wilt find,” he said, “that the stubborn and 
hard-hearted generation with whom we deal, must 
be chastised with scorpions ere their hearts be 
humbled, and ere they accept the punishment of 
their iniquity. The word is gone forth against 
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them, ' I will bring a sword upon you that shall 
avenge the quarrel of my Covenant,’ But what is 
done shall be done gravely, and with discretion, like 
that of the worthy James Melvin, who executed 
judgment on the tyrant and oppressor, Cardinal 
Beaton.” 

own to you," replied Morton, "that I feel still 
more abhorrent at cold-blooded and premeditated 
cruelty than at that which is practised in the heat 
of zeal and resentment.” 

"Thou art yet but a youth," replied Balfour, 
" and hast not learned how light in the balance are 
a few drops of blood in comparison to the weight 
and importance of this great national testimony. 
But be not afraid ; thyself shall vote and judge in 
these matters ; it may be we shall see littlo cause 
to strive together anent them.” 

With this concession Morton was compelled to bo 
satisfied for the present; and Burley loft him, ad- 
vising him to lie down and get some rest, as the 
host would probably move in the morning. 

"And you,” answered Morton, " do not you go to 
rest also ? ” 

"No,” said Burley ; " my eyes mxtst not yet know 
slumber. This is no work to be done lightly; I 
have yet to perfect the choosing of the committee 
of leaders, and I will call you by times in the 
morning to be present at their consultation." 

He turned away, and left Morton to his repose. 

The place in which he found himself was not ill 
adapted for the purpose, being a sheltered nook, 
beneath a largo rock, well protected from the pre- 
vailing wind. A quantity of moss, with which the 
ground was overspread, made a couch soft enough 
for oue who had suffered so much hardship and 
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anxiety, Morton wrapped himself in the horse- 
man’s cloak which he had still retained, stretched 
himself on the ground, and had not long indulged 
in melancholy reflections on the state of the country 
and upon his own condition, ere he was relieved 
from them by deep and sound slumber. 

The rest of tlie army slept on the ground, dis- 
persed in groups which chose their beds on the fields 
as they could best find shelter and convenience. A 
few of the principal leaders held wakeful conference 
with Burley on the state of their affairs, and some 
watchmen were appointed, who kept themselves on 
the alert by chanting psalms, or listening to the 
exercises of the more gifted of their number. 



GHAPTEK XXIII. 


Got with much oasoj now merrily to horae. 

HenTij IV. PartL 

With the first peep of day Henry awoke, and found 
the faithful Cuddie standing beside him with a port- 
manteau in his hand. 

I hae been just putting your honour’s things in 
readiness again ye were waking,” said Cuddie, “ as 
is my duty, seeing ye hae been sae gude as to tak 
me into your service.” 

I take you into my service, Cuddie ? ” said Mor- 
ton ; “you must be dreaming ” 

na, stir,” answered Cuddie; “didna I say, 
when I was tied on the horse yonder, that if ever 
ye gat loose I would be your servant, and ye didna 
say no ? And if that isna hiring, I kenna what is. 
Ye gae me nae arles, indeed, but ye had gien me 
eneugh before at Milnwood.” 

“ Well, Cuddie, if you insist on taking the chance 
of my unprosperous fortunes — ” 

“ Ou ay, I’ se warrant ns a’ prosper weel eneugh,” 
answered Cuddie, cheeringly, “an anes my auld 
mither was weel putten up. I hae begun the cam- 
paigning trade at an end that is easy eneugh to 
learn.” 

“Pillaging, I suppose?” said Morton; “for how 
else could you come by that portmanteau ? ” 
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“ I wotna if it ’a pillaging, or how ye ca ’t,” said 
Cuddie, " but it comes natural to a body, and it ’s a 
profitable trade. Our folk had tirled the dead dra- 
goons as bare as bawbees before we were loose 
amaist, But when I saw the Whigs a’ weel yokit 
by the lugs to Kettledrummle and the other ohield, 
I set off at the lang trot on my ain errand and your 
honour’s. Sae I took up the syke a wee bit, away 
to the right, where I saw the marks o’ mony a horse- 
foot, and sure eneugh I cam to a place where there 
had been some clean leatherin’, and a’ the puir chields 
were lying there busldt wi’ their elaes just as they 
had put them on that morning, — naebody had 
found out that pose o’ oarcages ; and wha suld be in 
the midst thereof (as my mither says) but our auld 
acquaintance, Sergeant Bothwell ? ” 

“ Ay, has that man fallen ? ” said Morton. 

“ Troth has he,” answered Cuddie ; " and his een 
were open and his brow bent, and his teeth clenched 
thegither like the jaws of a trap for foumarts when 
the spring’s doun, — I was amaist feared to look at 
him. However, I thought to hae turn about wi’ 
him, and sae I e’en riped his pouches, as he had 
dune mony an honester man’s ; and here ’s your ain 
siller again (or your uncle’s, which is the same) that 
he got at Milnwood that unlucky night that made 
us a’ sodgers thegither.” 

“There can be no harm, Cuddie,” said Morton, 

“ in making use of this money, since we know how 
he came by it ; but you must divide with me.” 

“Bide a wee, bide a wee,” said Cuddie. “Weel, 
and there ’s a bit ring he had hinging in a black 
ribbon doun on his breast. I am thinking it has 
been a love-token, puir fallow, — there ’s naebody sae 
rough but they hae aye a kind heart to the lasses. 
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And there a hook wi' a wheen papers, and I got 
twa or three odd things that 111 keep to my sell, 
forhy” 

Upon my word, you have made a very success- 
ful foray for a beginner,” said his new master. 

** Haena I e'en now ? ” said Cuddie, with great ex- 
ultation, I tauld ye I wasna that dooms stupid, 
if it cam to lifting things. And forby, I hae gotten 
twa gude horse. A feckless loon of a Straven 
weaver, that has left his loom and his bein house to 
sit skirling on a cauld hill-side, had catched twa 
dragoon naigs, and he could neither gar them hup 
nor wind, sae he took a gowd noble for them baith, 
— I suld hae tried him wi^ half the siller, hut it 's 
an unco ill place to get change in. Ye 11 find the 
siller 's missing out o' Both well's purse ” 

“You have made a moat excellent and useful pur- 
chase, Cuddie ; but what is that portmanteau 

The pockmantle ? ” answered Cuddie. “ It was 
Lord Evandale's yesterday, and it 's yours the day ; 
I f and it ahint the bush o' broom yonder, ilka dog 
has its day. Ye ken what the auld sang says, — 

Take turn about, Mither, cj^Uo* Tam o* the Linn, 

And, spealdng o* that, I maun gang and see about 
my mitber, puir auld body, if your honour hasna ony 
immediate commands.” 

“ But, Cuddie,” said Morton, “ I really cannot take 
these things from you without some recompense.” 

“Hout fie, stir,” answered Cuddie, “ye suld aye 
be taking ; for recompense, ye may think about that 
some other time, — I hae seen gay weel to mysell 
wi' some things that fit me better. What could I 
do wi' Lord Evandale's braw claes ? Sergeant Both- 
well's will serve me weel eneugh.” 
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Not being able to prevail on the self-constituted 
and disinterested follower to accept of anything for 
himself out of these warlike spoils, Morton resolved 
to take the first opportunity of returning Lord Evan- 
dale’a property, supposing him yet to be alive ; and, 
in the mean while, did not hesitate to avail him* 
self of Cuddie^s prize, so far as to appropriate 
soma changes of linen and other trifling articles 
amongst those of more value which the portman- 
teau contained. 

He then hastily looked over the papers which 
were found in BothwelVs pocket-book, These were 
of a miscellaneous description. The roll of his 
troop, with the names of those absent on furlough, 
memorandums of tavern-bills, and lists of delin- 
quents who might be made subjects of fine and per- 
secution, first presented themselves, along with a 
copy of a warrant from the Privy Council to arrest 
certain persons of distinction therein named. In 
another pocket of the book were one or two commis- 
sions which Bothwell had held at different times, 
and certificates of his services abroad, in which his 
courage and military talents were highly praised. 
But the most remarkable paper was an accurate 
account of his genealogy, with reference to many 
documents for establishment of its authenticity; 
subjoined was a list of the ample possessions of the 
forfeited Earls of Bothwell, and a particular account 
of the proportions in which ICLng James VI. had be- 
stowed them on the courtiers and nobility by whose 
descendants they were at present actually possessed ; 
beneath this list was written, in red letters, in the 
hand of the deceased, Haud Immemor, E. S, E. B., 
the initials probably intimating Erancis Stewart, 
Earl of Bothwell, To these documents, which 
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strongly painted the character and feelings of their 
deceased in'opriotor, were added some which showed 
him in a light greatly different from that in which 
we have hitherto presented him to the reader. 

In a secret pocket of the book, which Morton did 
not discover without some trouble, were one or two 
letters, written in a beautiful female hand. They 
were dated about twenty years back, bore no ad- 
dress, and were subscribed only by initials. With- 
out having time to peruse them accurately, Morton 
perceived that they contained the elegant yet fond 
expressions of female affection directed towards an 
object whose jealousy they endeavoured to soothe, 
and of whose hasty, suspicious, and impatient tem- 
per the writer seemed gently to complain. The ink 
of these manuscripts had faded by time, and, not- 
withstanding the great care which had obviously 
been taken for their preservation, they were in one 
or two places chafed so as to be illegible. 

** It matters nob,” — these words were written on 
the envelope of that which had suffered most, — “I 
have them by heart.” 

With these letters was a lock of hair wrapped in 
a copy of verses, written obviously with a feeling 
which atoned, in Morton's opinion, for the rough- 
ness of the poetry, and the conceits with which it 
abounded, according to the taste of the period t — 

Thy huo, doar pledge, is pure and bright. 

As in that woll-romomborM night, 

When first thy mystic braid was wove, 

And first my Agnes whisper’d love. 

^inco then, how often hast thou pressed 
The torrid zouo of this wild breast, 

Whoso wrath and hate Jiavo sworn to dwell 
With tliG first ain which peopled hell; 

A breast whoso blood a troubled ocean, 

Eacli throb the earthauftke's wild commotion I — 
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Ohi if such climo thou canab endiiro, 

Yet koop thy huo uustain’tl and pure, 

Whnt conquest o*ov each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought I 
I had not waudorM wild and wide, 

3Vith such au augol for my guide ; 

Nor heaven nor earth could thou reprove me, 

If sho had lived, and lived to love mo. 

Not then this world’s wild joys had been 
" To ino one savage huiitiug-sceiio, 

My sole delight the headlong race, 

And frantic hurry of the chase, 

To start, pursue, and bring to bay, 

Bush in, drag down, and rend my prey, 

[ Then from the carcass turn away ; 

! Mine ireful mood had swootiioss tamed, 

’ And soothed each wound which pride inflamed, — 

I Tea, God and man might now approve mo, 

^ If thou hadat lived, and lived to love mo \ 

Aa he finished reading these lines, Morton could 
not forbear reflecting with compassion on the fate 
of this singular and most unhappy being, who, it 
appeared, while in the lowest state of degradation, 
and almost of contempt, had his recollections con- 
tinually fixed on the high station to which his birth 
seemed to entitle him ; and, while plunged in gross 
licentiousness, was in secret loolcing back with bit- 
ter remorse to the period of liis youth, during which 
he had nourished a virtuous, though unfortunate, 
attachment. 

jt'Alasl what are we,” said Morton, "that our 
best and most praiseworthy feelings can be thus 
debased and depraved; that honourable pride can 
sink into haughty and desperate indifference for 
general opinion, and the sorrow of blighted affec- 
tion inhabit the same bosom which licence, revenge, 
and rapine have chosen for their citadel 1 But it is 
the same throughout ; the liberal principles of one 
man sink into cold and unfeeling indifference, the 
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religious zeal of another hurries him into frantic'! 
and savage enthusiasm. Our resolutions, our pas- 
sions, are like the ■waves of the sen, and, without ! 
the aid of Him who formed the human breast, wo | 
cannot say to its tides, 'Thus far shall ye come, and j 
no farther.’ ” 

While he thus momlised, he raised his eyes, and 
observed that Burley stood before him. 

" Already awake ? ” said that loader. “ It is well, 
and shows zeal to trend the path before you. — 
What papers are these?” ha continued. 

Morton gave him some brief account of Cuddio’s 
successful marauding party, and handed him the 
pocket-book of Eothwell, with its contents. The 
Oameronian leader looked with some attention on 
such of the papers as related to military affairs or 
public business ; but when he came to the versos, 
he threw them from him with contempt. 

” I little thought," he said, *' when, by the bless- 
ing of God, I passed my sword three times through 
the body of that arch tool of cruelty and persecu- 
tion, that a character so desperate and so dangerous 
could have stooped to an art ns trilling as it is pro- ' ^ 
fane. But I see that Satan can blend the most 
different qualities in his well-bolovod and chosen 
agents, and that the same hand which can wield a ! 
club or a slaughter-weapon against the godly ifl the | 
valley of destruction, can touch a tinkling lute or \ 
a gittorn to soothe the ears of the dancing daugh- 1 
ters of perdition in their Vanity Fair.” 

"Your ideas of duty, then,” said Morton, "ex- 
clude love of the fine arts, which have been sup- 
posed in general to purify and to elevate the 
mind?” 

"To me, young man," answered Burley, "and to 
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those who think as I do, the pleasures of this world, 
under whatever name disguised, are vanity, as its 
grandeur and power are a snare. We have but one 
object on earth, and that is to build up the temple 
of the Lord.” 

I have heard my father observe,” replied Mor- 
ton, that many who assumed power in the name 
of Heaven, were as severe in its exercise, and as 
unwilling to part with it, as if they had been solely 
moved by the motives of worldly ambition. But of 
this another time, — Have you succeeded in obtain- 
ing a committee of the council to be nominated?” 

''I have,” answered Burley. *'The number is 
limited to six, of which you are one, and I come 
to call you to their deliberations ” 

Morton accompanied him to a sequestered grass- 
plot, where their colleagues awaited them. In this 
delegation of authority, the two principal factions 
which divided the tumultuary army had each taken 
care to send three of their own number, On the 
part of the Cameronians were Burley, Macbriar, 
and Kettledrummle ; and on that of the moderate 
party, Poundtext, Henry Morton, and a small 
proprietor called the Laird of Langcale. Thus 
the two parties were equally balanced by their 
representatives in the committee of management, 
although it seemed likely that those of the most 
violent opinions were, as is usual in such cases, to 
possess and exert the greater degree of energy. 
Their debate, however, was conducted more like men 
of this world than could have been expected from 
their conduct on the preceding evening. After 
maturely considering their means and situation, 
and the probable increase of their numbers, they 
agreed that they would keep their position for that 
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day, iu order to refresh their men and give time 
to reinforcements to join them, and that, on the 
next morning, they would direct their march to- 
wards Tillietudlem, and summon that stronghold, 
as they expressed it, of malignancy. If it was not 
suiTendered to their summons, they resolved to try 
the eflPeot of a brisk assault ; and, should that mis- 
carry, it was settled that they should leave a part 
of their number to blockade the place, and reduce 
it, if possible, by famine, while their main body 
should march forward to drive Olaverhouse and 
Lord Boss from the town of Glasgow, Such was 
the determination of the council of management; 
and thus Morton’s first enterprise in active life was 
likely to be the attack of a castle belonging to the 
parent of his mistress, and defended by her rela- 
tive, Major Bellenden, to whom he personally owed 
many obligations ! He felt fully the embarrass- 
ment of his situation, yet consoled himself with the 
reflection that his newly-acquired power in the 
insurgent army would give him, at all events, the 
means of extending to the inmates of Tillietudlem 
a protection which no other circumstance could 
have afforded them ; and he was not without hope 
that he might be able to mediate such an accom- 
modation betwixt them and the Presbyterian army 
as should secure them a safe neutrality during the 
war which was about to ensue, 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 


There came a knight from the field of alein, 

His steed was drenched in blood and rain. 

FiNtAr. 

We must now return to the fortress of Tillie- 
tudlem and its inhabitants. The morning, being 
the first after the battle of Loudon-hill, had dawned 
upon its battlements, and the defenders had al- 
ready resumed the labours by which they proposed 
to render the place tenable, when the watchman, 
who was placed in a high turret, called the War^ 
der*s Tower, gave the signal that a horseman was 
approaching. As he came nearer, his dress indi- 
cated an officer of the Life Guards ; and the slow^ 
ness of his horse^s pace, as well as the manner in 
which the rider stooped on the saddle-bow, plainly 
showed that he was sick or wounded. The wicket 
was instantly open to receive him, and Lord 
Evandale rode into the court-yard, so reduced by 
loss of blood that he was unable to dismount with- 
out assistance. As he entered the hall, leaning 
upon a servant, the ladies shrieked with surprise 
and terror; for, pale as death, stained with blood, 
his regimentals soiled and torn, and his hair matted 
and disordered, he resembled rather a spectre than 
a human being. But their next exclamation was 
that of joy at his escape. 

Thank God!'* exclaimed Lady Margaret, that 
you are here, and have escaped the hands of the 
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bloodthirsty murderers who have cut off so many 
of the king’s loyal servants ! ” 

" Thank God ! ” added Edith, " that you are here 
and in safety 1 We have dreaded the worst. But 
you are wounded, and I fear we have little the 
means of assisting you.” 

“ My wounds are only sword-cuts,” answered the 
young nobleman, as he reposed himself on a seat ; 
"the pain is not worth mentioning, and I should 
not even feel exhausted, but for the loss of blood. 
But it was not my purpose to bring my weakness 
to add to your danger and distress, but to relieve 
them, if possible. What can I do for you?^ — Per- 
mit mo,” he added, addressing Lady Margaret, — ■ 
" permit me to think and act as your son, my dear 
madam, — as your brother, Edith 1 ” 

lie pronounced the last part of the sentence with 
some emphasis, as if he feared that the apprehen- 
sion of his pretensions as a suitor might render his 
proffered services unacceptable to Miss Bellenden. 
She was not insensible to his delicacy, but there 
was no time for exchange of sentiments. 

“Wo are preparing for our defence,” said the 
old lady, with great dignity. “My brother has 
taken charge of our garrison ; and, by the grace of 
God, wo will give the rebels such a reception as 
they deserve.” 

" How gladly,” said Evandale, " would I share 
in the defence of the Oastle ? But in iny present 
state I should bo but a burden to you, — nay, some- 
thing worse ; for the knowledge that an officer of 
the Life Guards was in the Oastle would be suf- 
floiont to make these rogues more desperately ear- 
n0.9t to possess tliomselves of it, If they find it 
defended only by the family, they may possibly 
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march on to Glasgow rather than hazard an 
assault.” 

"And can you think so meanly of us, my lord,** 
said Edith, with the generous burst of feeling 
which woman so often evinces, and which becomes 
her so well, her voice faltering through eagerness, 
and her brow colouring with the noble warmth 
which dictated her language, — " Can you think so 
meanly of your Mends as that they would permit 
such considerations to interfere with their shelter- 
ing and protecting yon at a moment when you are 
unable to defend yourself, and when the whole 
country is filled with the enemy ? Is there a cot- 
tage in Scotland whose owners would permit a val- 
ued friend to leave it in such circumstances ? And 
can you think we will allow you to go from a castle 
which we hold to be strong enough for our own 
defence ? ” 

"Lord Evandale need never think of it,** said 
Lady Margaret " I will dress his wounds myself, 
— it is all an old wife is fit for in war time ; but to 
quit the Castle of Tillietudlem when the sword of 
the enemy is drawn to slay him, — the meanest 
trooper that ever wore the king*s coat on his back 
should not do so, much less my young Lord Evan- 
dale. Ours is not a house that ought to brook such 
dishonour. The Tower of Tillietudlem has been 
too much distinguished by the visit of his most 
sacred — ’* 

Here she was interrupted by the entrance of the 
major. 

"We have taken a prisoner, my dear uncle,** 
said Edith, — "a wounded prisoner ; and he wants 
to escape from us. You must help us to keep him 
by force,** 
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" Lord Evandale ! ” exclaimed the veteran. “ I 
am as much pleased as when I got my first com- 
mission. Olavorhouse reported you were killed, or 
missing at least.” 

“I should have been slain, but for a friend of 
yours," said Lord Evandale, speaking with some 
emotion, and bending his eyes on the ground, ns if 
he wished to avoid seeing the impression that what 
he was about to say would make upon Miss Bolloii- 
den. "I was unhorsed and defenceless, and the 
sword raised to despatch mo, when young Mr, Mor- 
ton, the prisoner for whom you interested yourself 
yesterday morning, interposed in the most gene- 
rous manner, preserved my life, and furnished me 
with the means of escaping.” 

As he ended the sentence, a painful curiosity 
overcame his first resolution ; ho raised his eyes to 
Edith’s face, and imagined lie could read, in the 
glow of her cheek and the sparkle of her eye, joy 
at hearing of her lover’s safety and freedom, and 
triumph at his not having boon loft last in the race 
of generosity. Such, indeed, wore her feelings ; but 
they were also mingled with admimtion of the ready 
frankness with which Lord Evandale had hastened 
to bear witness’ to the merit of a favoured rival, and 
to acknowledge an obligation which, in all proba- 
bility, he would rather have owed to any other in- 
dividual in the world. 

Major Bellenden, who would never have observed 
the emotions of either party, oven had they boon 
much more markedly expressed, contented himself 
with saying, "Since Henry Morton has influence 
with these rascals, I am glad he Ims so exerted it ; 
but I hope he will get clear of thorn as soon as he 
can. Indeed, I cannot doubt it. I know his prin- 
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ciples, and that he detests their cant and hypocrisy. 
I have heard him laugh a thousand times at the pQ" 
dantry of that old Presbyterian scoundrel Pound- 
text, who, after enjoying the indulgence of the 
Government for so many years, has now, upon the 
very first ruffle, shown himself in his own proper 
colours, and set off, with three parts of his crop- 
eared congregation, to join the host of the fanatics. 
— But how did you escape after leaving the field, 
my lord ? ** 

I rode for my life, as a recreant knight must,” 
answered Lord Evandale, smiling, took the 
route where I thought I had least chance of meet- 
ing with any of the enemy, and I found shelter for 
several hours, — you will hardly guess where.” 

"At Castle Braoklan, perhaps,” said Lady Mar- 
garet ; " or in the house of some other loyal gentle- 
man ? ” 

"Ko, madam. I was repulsed, under one mean 
pretext or another, from more than one house of 
that description, for fear of the enemy following 
my traces ; but I found refuge in the cottage of a 
poor widow whose husband had been shot within 
these three months by a party of our corps, and 
whose two sons are at this very moment with the 
insurgents.” 

^ " Indeed ? ” said Lady Margaret Bellenden ; " and 

was a fanatic woman capable of such generosity? 
But she disapproved, I suppose, of the tenets of her 
family ? ” 

"Par from it, madam,” continued the young no- 
bleman ; "she was in principle a rigid recusant, but 
she saw my danger and distress, considered me as 
a fellow-creature, and forgot that I was a Cavalier 
and a soldier. She bound my wounds and per- 
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mifctad me to rest upon her bed, concealed me from 
a party of the insurgents who were seeking for 
stragglers, supplied me with food, and did not suf- 
fer me to leave my place of refuge until she had 
learned that I had every chance of getting to this 
Tower without danger.” 

“ It was nobly done,” said Miss Bellenden ; “ and 
I trust you will have an opportunity of rewarding 
her generosity.” 

“ I am running up an arrear of obligation on all 
sides. Miss Bellenden, during these unfortunate 
occurrences," replied Lord Evandale; “but when 
I can attain the means of showing my gratitude, 
the will shall not be wanting.” 

All now joined in pressing Lord Evandale to 
relinquish his intention of leaving the Onstlc ; but 
the argument of Major Bellenden proved the most 
effectual. 

“ Your presence in the Castle will be most useful, 
if not absolutely necessary, my lord, in order to 
maintain, by your authority, imoper discipline among 
the fellows whom Olaverhouse has left in garrison 
here, and who do not prove to bo of the most 
orderly description of inmates ; and, indeed, wo have 
the colonel’s authority, for that very purpose, to 
detain any officer of his rogimout who might pass 
this way.” 

“That,” said Lord Evandale, "is an unanswer- 
able argument, since it shows mo that my rosidonco 
here may bo useful, even in my present disabled 
state.” 

“ For your wounds, my lord,” said the major, " if 
my sister, Lady Bellenden, will undertake to give 
battle .to any feverish symptom, if such should ap- 
pear, I will answer that my old campaigner, Gideon 
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Pike, shall dress a flesh-wound with any of the in- 
corporation of barber-surgeons, He had enough of 
practice in Montrose*s time, for we had few regularly 
bred army chirurgeons, as you may well suppose. — 
You agree to stay with us, then ? 

"My reasons for leaving the Castle,'* said Lord 
Evaudale, glancing a look towards Edith, " though 
they evidently seem weighty, must needs give way 
to those which infer the power of serving you. 
May I presume. Major, to inq[uir6 into the means 
and plan of defence which you have prepared ? , or 
can I attend you to examine the works ? ** 

It did not escape Miss Bellenden that Lord 
Evandale seemed much exhausted both in body and 
mind, "I think, sir,*^ she said, addressing the 
major, ‘‘that since Lord Evandale condescends to 
become an officer of our garrison, you shoiild be- 
gin by rendering him amenable to your authority, 
and ordering him to his apartment, that he may 
take some refreshment ere he enters on military 
discussions.*’ 

" Edith is right,** said the old lady, " you must go 
instantly to bed, my lord, and take some febrifuge, 
which I will prepare with my own hand ; and my 
lady-in-waiting, Mistress Martha Weddell, shall 
make some friar’s chicken, or something very light, 
I would not advise wine, — John Grudyill, let the 
housekeeper make ready the chamber of dais; Lord 
Evandale must He down instantly. Pike will take 
off the dressings and examine the state of the 
wounds.** 

‘‘These are melancholy preparations, madam,** 
said Lord Evandale, as he returned thanks to Lady 
Margaret, and was about to leave the hall, but I 
must submit to your ladysbip*s directions; and I 
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trust that your skill will soon make me a more able 
defender of your castle than I am at present. You 
must render my body serviceable as soon as you 
can, for you have no use for my head while you 
have Major Bellenden.*’ 

With these words he left the apartment. 

" An excellent young man, and a modest,” said 
the major. 

" None of that conceit,” said Lady Margaret, " that 
often makes young folk suppose they know bettor 
how their complaints should be treated than people 
that have had experience.” 

" And so generous and handsome a young noble- 
man,” said Jenny Dennison, who had entered during 
the latter part of this conversation, and was now 
left alone with her mistress in the hall, the major 
returning to his military cares, and Lady Margaret 
to her medical preparations. 

Edith only answered these encomiums with a 
sigh'} but, although silent, she felt and knew better 
than any one how much they were merited by the 
person on. whom they were bestowed. Jenny, how- 
ever, failed not to follow up her blow. 

” After' a’, it ’s time that ray lady says, — there 's 
nae trusting a Presbyterian 5 they are a' faithless, 
man-sworn loons. Wlrae wad hae thought that 
young Milnwood and Ouddie Headrigg wad hae 
taen on wi' thae rebel blackguards ? ” 

"What do you mean by such improbable non- 
sense, Jenny ? ” said her young miskess, very much 
displeased. 

“ I ken it ’s no pleasing for you to hear, madam,” 
answered Jenny, hardily, "and it’s ns little irlensant 
for me to tell ; but as gude ye suld ken a’ about it 
Bune as syne, for the haill Castle ’s ringing wi ’t.” 

H 
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“ Eiuging with what, Jenny ? Have you a mind 
to drive me mad?” answered Edith, impatiently. 

“ Ji^st that Henry Morton of Milnwood is out wi’ 
the rebels, and ane o’ their chief leaders,” 

“ It is a falsehood I ” said Edith, — “a most base 
calumny ! and you are very bold to dare to repeat it 
to me. Henry Morton is incapable of such treach- 
ery to his king and country, — such cruelty to me 
— to — to all the innocent and defenceless victims, 
I mean, who must suffer in a civil war. I tell you ho 
is utterly incapable of it, in every sense.” 

“Dear! dear! Miss Edith," replied Jenny, still 
constant to her text, " they maun bo better ac- 
q^uainted wi’ young men than I am, or ever wish to 
be, that can tell preceeseJy what they’re capable or 
no capable O’. But there has been Trooper Tam, 
and another chield, out in bonnets and grey plaids, 
like countrymen, to recon — reconnoitre, — I think 
John Gudyill ca’d it; and they has been amang 
the rebels, and brought back word that they had 
seen young Milnwood mounted on ane o’ the dra- 
goon horses that was taen at Loudon-hill, armed wi’ 
swords and pistols, like wha but him, and hand and 
glove wi’ the foremost o' them, and dreeling and 
commanding the men ; and Cuddie at the heels o’ 
him, in ane o’ Sergeant Bothwell’s laced waistcoats, 
and a cookit hat with a bab o’ blue ribbands at it 
for the auld cause o’ the Covenant (but Ouddie aye 
liked a blue ribband), and a ruffled sark, like ony 
lord o' the land, — it sets the like o’ him, indeed I ” 
"Jenny," said her young mistress, hastily, “it 
is impossible these men’s report can be true; my 
uncle has heard nothing of it at this instant.” 

“ Because Tam Halliday,” answered the hand- 
maiden, “came in just five minutes after Lord 
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Evaudale ; and when he heard his lordship was 
in the Castle, he swore (the profane loonl) he 
would be d — d ere he would make the report, as he 
ca’d it, of his news to Major Bellenden, since there 
was an officer of his ain regiment in the garrison. 
Sae he wad have said naothing till Lord Evandale 
wakened the next morning ; only he tauld me about 
it” (here Jenny looked a little down), "just to vex 
me about Cuddie.” 

" Poh, you silly girl,” said Edith, assuming some 
courage, " it is all a trick of that fellow to teaze you.” 

"Na, madam, it oanna be that, for John Gudyill 
took the other dragoon (he ’s an auld hard-favoured 
man, I wotna his name) into the collar, and gae him 
a tass 0’ brandy to get the news out 0’ him, and he 
said just the same as Tam Halliday, word for word ; 
and Mr. Gudyill was in sic a rage that he tauld it a’ 
ower again to us, and says the haill rebellion is 
owing to the nonsense 0’ my leddy and the major, 
and Lord Evandale, that begged oflf yormg Miln- 
wood and Cuddie yesterday morning, for that, 
if they had suffered, the country wad hae been 
quiet, — and troth, I am mtiokle 0’ that opinion 
mysell." 

This last commentary Jenny added to her tale, in 
resentment of her mistress’s extreme and obstinate 
incredulity. She was instantly alarmed, however, 
by the effect which her news produced upon her 
young lady, — an effect rendered doubly violent by 
the High-Churoh principles and prejudices in which 
Miss Bellenden had been educated. Her complexion ! 
became as pale os a corpse, her respiration so difficult [ 
that it was on the point of altogether failing her, | 
and her limbs so incapable of supporting her that j 
she sunk, rather than sat, down upon one of the seats , 
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in the hall, and seemed on the eve of fainting. Jenny 
tried cold water, burnt feathers, cutting of laces, and 
all other remedies usual in hysterical cases, but 
without any immediate effect, 

"God forgie me I what hae I done?” said the 
repentant fille-de-chambre. “ I wish my tongue 
had been cuttit out! Wha wad hae thought o' 
her taking on that way, and a’ for a young lad ? ■ — 
Oh, Miss Edith, dear Miss Edith, hand your heart 
up about it ; it ’s maybe no true for a’ that I hae 
said. Oh, I wish my mouth had been blistered I 
A’ body tells me my tongue will do mo a mischief 
some day. What if my leddy comes ? or the 
major? — And she’s sitting in the throne, too, that 
naebody has sate in since that weary morning the 
king was here I — Oh, what will I do I Oh, what 
will become o’ us 1 ” 

While Jenny Dennison thus lamented herself 
and her mistress, Edith slowly returned from the 
paroxysm into which she had been thrown by this 
unexpected intelligence. 

“ If he had been unfortunate,” said she, " I never 
would have deserted him. I never did so oven 
when there was danger and disgrace in pleading 
his cause. If he had died, I would have mourned 
him, if he had been unfaithful, I would have for- 
given him ; but a rebel to his king, a traitor to his 
country, the associate and colleague of cut-throats 
and common stabbers, the persecutor of all that is 
noble, the professed and blasphemous enemy of all 
that is sacred, — I will tear him from ray heart, if 
my life-blood should ebb in the effort ! ” 

She wiped her eyes, and rose hastily from the 
great chair (or throne, as Lady Margaret used to 
call it), while the terrified damsel hastened to shake 
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wp the cushion, and efface the appearance of any 
one having occupied that sacred seat; although 
King Charles himself, considering the youth and 
beauty, as well as the affliction, of the momentary 
usurper of his hallowed chair, would probably have 
thought very little of the profanation. She then 
hastened officiously to press her support on Edith, as 
slie paced the hall, apparently in deep meditation. 

"Tak my arm, madam; better just talc my arm; 
sorrow maun hae its vent, and doubtless — ” 

"No, Jenny,” said Edith, with firmness, "you 
have seen my weakness, and you shall see my 
strength.” 

"But ye leaned on me the other morning, Miss 
Edith, when ye were sae sair grieved.” 

"Misplaced and erring affection may require 
support, Jenny, — duty can support itself; yet I 
will do nothing rashly. I will bo aware of the 
reasons of his conduct, and then — ^cast him off 
for ever,” was the firm and determined answer of 
her young lady. 

Overawed by a manner of which she could neither 
conceive the motive nor estimate the merit, Jenny 
muttered between her teeth, " Odd, when the first 
flight’s ower. Miss Edith taks it ns easy ns I do, 
and muckle easier ; and I ’m sure I ne’er cared half 
sae muckle about Ouddie Hoadrigg as she did about 
young Mill! wood. Forby that, it’s maybe ns weel 
to hae a friend on baith sides ; for if the Whigs 
suld come to tak the Castle, as it 's like they may, 
when there’s sae little victual, and the dragoons 
wasting what’s o’t, ou, in that case, Milnwood and 
Ouddie wad hae the upper hand, and their freond- 
ship wad be worth siller, — I was thinking sac this 
morning or I heard the news.” 
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With this consolatory reflection the damsel went 
about her usual occupations, leaving her mistress to 
school her mind as she best might, for eradicating 
the sentiments which she had hitherto entertained 
towards Henry Morton. 
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Onco inoi’6 unto tlio breaoli, doat friouds, once move) 

Henry F. 

On the evening of this day all the information 
which they could procure led them to expect that 
the insurgent army would be with early dawn on 
their march against Tillietudlem. Lord Evaiidale’s 
wounds had been examined by Pilio, who reported 
them in a very promising state. They wore nu- 
merous, but none of any consequence, and the loss 
of blood, as mucli perhaps as the boasted specific of 
Lady Margaret, had prevented any tendency to 
fever; so that, notwithstanding he felt some pain 
and great weakness, the patient maintained that ho 
was able to creep about, with the assistance of a 
stick. In these circumstances ho refused to bo 
confined to his apartment, both tliat ho might 
encourage the soldiers by his presence, and suggest 
any necessary addition to the plan of defence, which 
the major might be supposed to have arranged upon 
something of an antiquated fashion of warfare. Lord 
Evandale was well qualified to give advice on such 
subjects, having served, during his early youth, both 
in Prance and in the Low Ooun tries. There was 
little or no occasion, howevor, for altering the pre- 
parations already made ; and, excepting on tlio 
article of provision,?, tlioi’o seemed no reason 1 (j 
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fear for the defence of so strong a place against 
such assailants as those by whom it was threatened. 

With the peep of day, Lord Evandale and Major 
Bellenden were on the battlements again, viewing 
and re-viewing the state of their preparations, and 
anxiously expecting the approach of the enemy. I 
ought to observe that the report of the spies had 
now been regularly made and received; but the 
major treated the report that Morton was in arms 
against the Government with the most scornful 
incredulity. 

" I know the lad better," was the only reply ho 
deigned to make; "the fellows have not dared to 
venture near enough, and have been deceived by 
some fanciful resemblance, or have picked up some 
story.” 

" I differ from you. Major," answered Lord Evan- 
dale ; " I think you will see that young gentleman 
at the head of the insurgents ; and though I shall 
be heartily sorry for it„ I shall not bo greatly 
surprised.” 

“ You are as bad as Olaveihouse,” said the major, 

" who contended yesterday morning down my very 
throat that this young fellow, who is as high- 
spirited and gentleman-like a boy as I have ever 
known, wanted but an opportunity to place himself 
at the head of the rebels.” 

“And considering the usage which he has re- 
ceived, and the suspicions under which he lies,” 
said Lord Evandale, " what other course is open to 
him? Eor my own part, I should hardly know 
whether he deserved most blame or pity.” 

"Blame, my lord? Pityl" echoed the major, 
astonished at hearing such sentiments, — “ ho 
would deserve to be hanged, that’s all; and were 
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he my own son, I should see him strung up with 
pleasure. Blame, indeed ! But your lordship can- 
not think as you are pleased to speak?” 

"I give you my honorrr, Major Bellenden, that I 
have been for some time of opinion that our politi- 
cians and prelates have driven matters to a pain- 
ful extremity in this country, and have alienated, 
by violence of various kinds, not only the lower 
classes, but all those in the upper ranks whom 
strong party feeling, or a desire of court interest, 
does not attach to their standard.” 

"I am no politician,” answered the major, "and 
I do not understand nice distinctions. My sword 
is the king’s, and when he commands, I draw it in 
his cause.” 

" I trust," replied the young lord, “ you will not 
find me more backward than yourself, though I 
heartily wish that the enemy were foreigners. It 
is, however, no time to debate that matter, for 
yonder they come, and we must defend ourselves 
as well as we can." 

As Lord Evandale spoke, the van of the insur- 
gents began to make their appearance on the road 
which crossed the top of the hill, and thence de- 
scended opposite to the Tower. They did not, 
however, move downwards, as if aware that, in do- 
ing so, their columns would be exposed to the fire 
of the artillery of tlie place. But their numbers, 
which at first seemed few, appeared presently so to 
deepen and concentrate themselves that, judging 
of the masses which occupied the road behind the 
hill from the closeness of the front which they pre- 
sented on the top of it, their force appeared very 
considerable. There was a pause of anxiety on 
both sides ; and while the unsteady ranks of the 
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Covenanters were agitated, as if by pressure be- 
hind, or uncertainty as to their next movement, 
their arms, picturesque from their variety, glanced 
in the morning sun, whose beams were reflected 
from a grove of pikes, muskets, halberds, and 
battle-axes. The armed mass occupied, for a few 
minrrtes, this fluctuating position, until three or 
four horsemen, who seemed to be leaders, advanced 
from the front, and occupied the height a little 
nearer to the Castle. John Gudyill, who was not 
without some skill as an artilleryman, brought a 
gun to bear on this detached group. 

" I ’ll flee the falcon," — so the small cannon was 
called, — “ I’ll flee the falcon whene’er your honour 
gies command ; my certie, she ’ll ruffle their feathers 
for them!” 

The major looked at Lord Evandale. 

"Stay a moment,” said the young nobleman, 

"they send us a flag of truce.” 

In fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dis- 
mounted, and, displaying a white cloth on a pike, 
moved forward towards the Tower, while the major 
and Lord Evandale, descending from the battlement 
of the main fortress, advanced to meet him as far ns 
the barricade, judging it unwise to admit him 'with- 
in the precincts wliich they designed to defend. 

At the same time that the ambassador set forth, 
the group of horsemen, as if they had anticipated 
the preparations of Johu Gudyill for their annoy- 
ance, withdrew from the advanced station which i 

they had occupied, and fell back to the main body. ! 

The envoy of the Covenanters, to judge by liis 
mien and manner, seemed fully imbued with that 
spiritual pride which distinguished his sect, ^is 
features were drawn up to a contemptuous prim- 
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ness, and his half-shut eyes seemed to scorn to 
look upon the terrestrial objects around, while, at 
every solemn stride, his toes were pointed outwards 
with an air that appeared to despise the ground on 
which they trode. Lord Evandale could not sup- 
press a smile at this singular figure. 

"Did you ever,” said ho to Major Bellendon, 
"see such an absurd automaton? One would 
swear it moves upon springs. Can it speak, think 
you ? " 

" Oh, ay," said the major ; " that seems to bo one 
of my old acc^uamtanco, — a genuine Puritan, of 
the right pharisaical leaven. Stay, — he coughs 
and hems ; he is about to summon the Castle with 
the butt-end of a sermon, instead of a parley on the 
trumpet.” 

The veteran, who in his day hod had many an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the man- 
ners of these religionists, was not far mistaken in 
his conjecture ; only that, instead of a prose exor- 
dium, the Lair'd of Langoale — for it was no loss a 
personage — uplifted, with a stentorian voice, n 
verse of the twenty-fourth Psalm ; — 

“Ye gates lift up your heads I ye doors. 

Doors that do lost for aye. 

Bo lifted uj)" — 

" I told you so,” said the major to Evandale ; and 
then presented himself at the enti’anco of the bar- 
ricade, demanding to know for what purpose or in- 
tent he made that doleful noise, like a hog in a 
high wind, beneath the gates of the Castle. 

“ I come,” replied the ambassador, in a high and 
shi*Ill voice, and without any of the usual saluta- 
tions or deferences, — “I come from the godly army 
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of the Solemn League and Covenant, to speak with 
two 'carnal malignants, William Maxwell, called 
Lord Evandale, and Miles Belleuden of Oharn- 
wood.” 

“And what have you to say to Miles Bellenden 
and Lord Evandale?” answered the major. 

“ Are you the parties ? ” said the Laird of Lang- 
cale, in the same sharp, conceited, disrespectful tone 
of voice. 

“Even so, for fault of better,” said the major. 

“Then there is the public summons,” said the 
envoy, putting a paper into Lord Evandale’s hand, 
“ and there is a private letter for Miles Bellenden 
from a godly youth who is honoured with leading 
a part of our host. Bead them quickly, and God 
give you grace to fructify by the contents ; though 
it is muckle to be doubted.” 

The summons ran thus : — ■ 

“ We, the named and constituted loaders of , the 
gentlemen, ministers, and others, presently in arms 
for the cause of liberty and true religion, do warn and 
summon William Lord Evandale, and Milos Bollon- 
den of Oharnwood, and others presently in arms, and 
keeping garrison in the Tower of Tilliotudlom, to sur- , 
render the said Tower upon fair conditions of quarter, 1 
and license to depart with bag and baggage, otherwise ' 
to suffer such extremity of fire and sword as belong by ' 
the laws of war to those who hold out an untenable : 
post. And so may God defend his own good cause I ” 

This summons was signed by John Balfour of 
Burley, as quartermaster-general of the army of 
the Covenant, for himself, and in name of the other 
leaders. v 

The letter to Major Bellenden was from Henry 
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Morton. Ifc was couched in the following lan- 
guage ; — 

I have taken a step, ray venerable friend, which, 
among many painful consequences, will, I am afraid, 
incur your very decided disapprobation. But I have 
taken ray resolution in honour and good faith, and 
with the full api}roval of my own conscience. I can 
no longer submit to have my own rights and those of 
ray fellow-subjects trampled upon, our freedom vio- 
lated, our persons insulted, and our blood spilt, without 
just cause or legal trial. Providonco, through the vio- 
lence of the oppressors themselves, aeoms now to have 
opened a way of deliverance from this iiitolorablo ty- 
ranny, and I do not hold him deserving of the name and 
rights of a freeman, who, thinking as I do, shall withhold 
his arm from the cause of his country. But Giod, who 
knows my heart, be my witness that T do not share 
the angry or violent passions of the oppressed and 
harassed sufferers with whom I am now aoting. My 
most earnest and anxious desire is to see this unnatural 
war brought to a speedy end, by the union of the good, 
wise, and moderate of all parties, and a peace restored, 
which, without injury to the king^s constitutional 
rights, may substitute the authority of equal laws to 
that of military violence, and, permitting to all men to 
worship Crod according to their own conscioncos, may 
subdue fanatical enthusiasm by reason and mildness, 
instead of driving it to frenzy by porseoution and 
intolerance. 

With these sentiments, you may conceive with what 
pain I appoar in arras before the house of your venor- 
ablo relative, which we understand you propose to hold 
out against us. Permit mo to press upon you the 
assurance that such a measure will only lead to the 
effusion of bloodj that, if repulsed in the assault, wo 
ate yet strong enough to invest the plaoo and voduco it 
by hunger, being aware of your indifferent proi)ara- 
22 
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tions to sustain a pi’otractod siege. It would griove 
me to the heart to think wliat would he the sufferings 
in such a case^ and upon wlioin they would chiefly fall. 

Do not suppose, my resi^ected friend, that I would 
propose to you any terms which could compromise 
the high and honourable character which you have 
so deservedly won and so long borne. If the regu- 
lar soldiers (to whom I will insure a safe retreat) are 
dismissed from the 2:>laco, I trust no more will bo re- 
quired than your parole to remain neuter during this 
unhap2}y contest^ and I will take care that Lady Mar- 
gar et^s property, as well as yours, shall bo duly re- 
spected, and no garrison intruded U2}on you. I could 
say much in favour of this 2)roposal5 hut I fear, as I 
must in the jmesent instance a^^pear criminal in your 
eyes, good arguments would lose their iiifluonco when 
coming from an unwelcome quarter, I will, therefore, 
break off with assuring you that whatever your senti- 
ments may he hereafter towards ino, my sense of grati- 
tude to you can never be diminished or erased ; aJid it 
would be the happiest moment of my life that should 
give me more effectual means than more words to as- 
sure you of it. Therefore, although in the first mo- 
ment of resentment you may reject the proposal I make 
to you, let not that prevent you from resuming the 
topic, if future events should render it more accop table} 
for whenever, or howsoever, I can be of service to you, 
it will always afford the greatest satisfaction to 

HENnr MoBTon*. 

Having read this long letter with the most 
marked indignation, Major Bellenden put it into the 
hands of Lord Evandale, 

I would not have believed this/^ he said, "of 
Henry Morton, if half mankind had sworn it I The 
ungrateful, rebellious traitor 1 Rebellious in cold 
blood, and without even the pretext of enthusiasm, 
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that warns the liver of such a crack-brained fop as 
our friend the envoy there. But I should have 
remembered he was a Presbyterian; I ought to 
have been aware that I was nursing a wolf-cub, 
whose diabolical nature would make him tear and 
snatch at me on the first opportunity. "Were Saint 
Paul on earth again, and a Presbyterian, he would 
be a rebel in three months, — it is in the very blood 
of them.” 

Well,” said Lord Evandale, “ I will bo the last 
to recommend surrender ; but if our provisions fail, 
and we receive no relief from Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow, I think we ought to avail ourselves of this 
opening to get the ladies, at least, safe out of the 
castle.” 

“ They will endure all, ere they would accept the 
protection of such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,” 
answered the major, indignantly; "I would re- 
nounce them for relatives were it otherwise. But 
let us dismiss the worthy ambassador. — • My friend,” 
he said, turning to Langcale, ” tell your leaders and 
tire mob they have gathered yonder, that if they 
have not a particular opinion of the hardness of their 
own skulls, I would advise them to beware how they 
knock tliem against these old walls. And lot tliom 
send no more flags of truce, or wo will hang up the 
messenger in retaliation of the murder of Oornet 
Grahame." 

With this answer the ambassador returned to 
those by whom ho had been sent. He had no 
sooner reached the main body than a murmur was 
heard amongst the multitude, and there was raised in 
front of their ranks an ample red flag, the borders 
of which were edged with blue. As the .signal of 
war and defiance spread out its largo folds upon the 
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morning wind, the ancient banner of Lady MargOf 
ret’s family, together with the royal ensign, were 
immediately hoisted on the walls of the Tower, and 
at the same time a round of artillery was discharged 
against the foremost ranks of the insurgents, by 
which they sustained some loss. Their leaders in- 
stantly withdrew them to the shelter of the brow of 
the hilL 

"I think,” said John Gudyill, while he busied 
himself in re-charging his guns, " they hae fund the 
falcon’s neb a bit ower hard for them. It ’s no for 
nought that tlie hawk whistles.” 

But as he uttered these words, the ridge was once 
more crowded with the ranks of the enemy. A 
general discharge of their fire-arms was directed 
against the defenders upon the battlements. Under 
cover of the smoko, a column of picked men rushed 
down the road with determined courage, and, sus- 
taining with firmness a heavy fire from the garri- 
son, they forced their way, in spite of opposition, to 
the first barricade by which the avenue was de- 
fended, They were led on by Balfour in person, 
who displayed courage equal to his enthusiasm, and, 
in spite of every opposition, forced the barricade, 
killing and wounding several of the defenders, and 
compelling the rest to retreat to their second posi- 
tion. The precautions, however, of Major Bellenden 
rendered this success unavailing ; for no sooner were 
the Covenanters in possession of the post than a 
close and destructive fire was poured into it from 
the Castle, and from those stations which com- 
manded it in the rear. Having no means of pro- 
tecting themselves from this fire, or of returning it 
with effect against men who were under cover of 
their barricades and defences, the Covenanters were 
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obliged to retreat; but not until tliey had, -vvith 
their axes, destroyed the stookade, so as to render it 
impossible for the defenders to re-occupy it, 

Balfoui'’ was the last man that retired. He even 
remained for a short space almost alone, with an axe 
in his hand, labouring like a pioneer amid the storm 
of balls, many of which were specially aimed against 
him. The retreat of the j)arty he commanded was 
not effected without heavy loss, and served as a se- 
vere lesson concerning the local advantages pos- 
sessed by the garrison. 

The next attack of the Covenantors was made 
with more caution. A strong party of marksmen 
(many of them competitors at the game of the pop- 
injay), under the command of Henry Morton, glided 
through the woods where they afforded them the 
best shelter, and, avoiding the open road, endea- 
voured, by forcing their way through the bushes and 
trees, and up the rooks which surrounded it on either 
side, to gain a position from which, without being 
exposed in an intolerable degree, they might annoy 
the flank of the second barricade, while it was 
menaced in front by a second attack from Burley. 
The b0.sieged saw the danger of this movement, and 
endeavoured to impede the approach of ■ the marks- 
men, by firing upon them at every point where they 
showed themselves. The assailants, on the other 
hand, displayed great coolness, spirit, and judgment 
in the manner in which they approached the de- 
fences. This was, in a great measure, to bo ascribed 
to the steady and adroit manner in which they were 
conducted by their youthful leader, who showed as 
much skill in protecting his own followers as spirit 
in annoying the enemy. 

He repeatedly enjoined his marksmen to direct 
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their aim chiefly upon the red-coats, and to save the 
others engaged in the defence of the Castle ; and, 
above all, to spare the life of the old major, whose 
anxiety made him more than once expose him- 
self in a manner that, without such generosity on 
the part of the enemy, might have proved fatal. A 
dropping fire of musketry now glanced from every 
part of the precipitous mount on which the Castle 
was founded, i'rom hush to bush, from crag to 
crag, from tree to tree, the marksmen continued to 
advance, availing themselves of branches and roots 
to assist them ascent, and contending at once with 
the disadvantages of the ground and the fire of the 
enemy. At length they got so high on the ascent 
that several of them possessed an opportunity of 
firing into the barricade against the defenders, who 
then lay exposed to their aim, and Burley, profiting 
by the confusion of the moment, moved forward to 
the attack in front. His onset was made with the 
same desperation and fury as before, and met with 
less resistance, the defenders being alarmed at the 
progress which the sharpshooters had made in turn- 
ing the flank of their position. Determined to im- 
prove his advantage, Burley, with his axe in his 
hand, pursued the party whom he had dislodged 
even to the third and last barricade, > and entered it 
along with them. 

^'Kill, kill; down with the enemies of Cod and 
his people ! No c[uarter. The Castle is ours I ” were 
the cries by which he animated his friends; the 
most undaunted of whom followed him close, whilst 
the others, with axes, spades, and other imple- 
ments, threw up earth, cut down trees, hastily 
labouring to establish such a defensive cover in the 
rear of the second barricade as might enable them 
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to retain possession of it, in case the Oastle was not 
carried by this cotip-de-main. 

Lord Evandale could no longer restrain his im- 
patience. He charged with a few soldiers who had 
been kept in reserve in the court-yard of the Oastle ; 
and although his arm was in a sling, encouraged 
them, by voice and gesture, to assist their compan- 
ions who were engaged with Burley, The combat 
now assumed an air of desperation. The narrow 
road was crowded with the followers of Burley, 
who pressed forward to support their companions. 
The soldiers, animated by the voice and presence 
of Lord Evandale, fought with fury, their small 
numbers being in some measure compensated by 
their greater skill, and by their possessing tlie 
upper ground, which they defended desperately with 
pikes and halberds, as well ns with the butt of the 
carabines and their broadswoi’ds. Those within 
the Oastle endeavoured to assist their coinpanions, 
whenever they could so level their guns as to lire 
upon the enemy without endangering their friends. 
The sharpshooters, dispersed around, were firing 
incessantly on each object that was exposed upon 
the battlement, The Oastle was enveloped with 
smoko, and the rocks rang to the cries of the com- 
batants. In the midst of this scene of confusion, 
a singular accident had nearly given the besiegers 
possession of the fortress. 

Ouddie Hoadrigg, who had advanced among the 
marksmen, being well acquainted with every rook 
and bush in the vicinity of the Oastle, whore ho 
had so often gathered nuts with Jenny Dennison, 
was enabled, by such local knowledge, to advance 
fartlier, and with less danger, than most of his com- 
panions, excepting some three or four, who had 
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followed him close. Now, Giiddie, though a brave 
enough fellow upon the whole, was by no means 
fond of danger, either for its own sake, or for that 
of the’ glory which attends it. In his advance, 
therefore, he had not, as the phrase goes, taken the 
bull by tlie horns, or advanced in front of the ene- 
my’s fire. On the contrary, he had edged gradually 
away from the scene of action, and turning his line 
of ascent rather to the left, had pursued it until it 
brought him under a front of the Castle different 
from that before which the parties were engaged, 
and to which the defenders had given no attention, 
trusting to the steepness of the precipice. There 
was, liowever, on this point, a certain window be- 
longing to a certain pantry, and communicating 
with a certain yew-tree which grew out of a steep 
cleft of the rook, being the very pass through which 
Goose Gibbie was smuggled out of the Castle in 
order to carry Edith’s express to Oharnwood, and 
which had probably, in its day, been used for other 
contraband purposes. Cuddie, resting upon the butt 
of his gun, and looking up at this window, observed 
to one of his companions ; " There ’s a place I kon 
weel ; mony a time I hae helped Jenny Dennison out 
o’ the winnock, forby creeping in whiles mysell to got 
some daffin, at e’en after the plough was loosed.” 

“ And what ’s to hinder us to creep in just now ? " 
said the other, who was a smart, enterprising young 
fellow. 

“ There ’a no muckle to hinder us, an that were 
a’,” answered Cuddle j "but what were we to do 
neist ? ” 

“We’ll take the Castle,” cried the other; “here 
are five or six o’ us, and a’ the sodgers are engaged 
at the gate.” 
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“Oome awa wi’ you then,” said Ouddie; "but 
mind, deil a finger ye maun lay on Lady Margaret, 
or Miss Edith, or the auld major, or, aboon a’, on 
Jenny Dennison, or onybody but the sodgers, out 
and quarter amang them as ye like, I carena,” 

« Ay, ay,” said the other ; “ let us once in, and we 
will make our ain terms with them a’.” 

Gingerly, and as if treadhig upon eggs, Ouddie 
began to ascend the well-known pass, not very will- 
ingly; for, besides that he was something appre- 
hensive of the reception he might meet with in the 
inside, his conscience insisted that he was making 
but a shabby requital for Lady Maigarot’s former 
favours and protection. He got up, however, into 
the yew-tree, followed by his companions, one after 
another. The window was small, and had been 
secured by stanchions of iron ; bxrt these had been 
long worn away by time, or forced out by the do- 
mestics to possess a free passage for their own oc- 
casional convenience. Entrance was therefore easy, 
provided there was no one in the pantry, — a point 
which Ouddie endeavoured to discover before ho 
made the final and perilous step. While his com- 
panions, therefore, wore urging and threatening 
him behind, and he was hesitating and stretching 
his neck to look into the apartment, his head be- 
came visible to Jenny Dennison, who had ensconced 
herself in said pantry as the safest place in which 
to wait the issue of the assault. So soon as this ob- 
ject of terror caught her eye, she set up a hysteric 
Boream, flew to the adjacent kitchen, and, in the 
desperate agony of fear, seized on a pot of kail- 
brose which she herself liad hung on the fire before 
the combat began, having promised to Tam Halli- 
day to prepare his breakfast for him. Thus bur- 
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dened, she returned to the window of the pantry, 
and still exclaiming, “ Murder I murder! We are 
a’ harried and ravished ; the' Castle taen, — tak it 
amang ye !” she discharged the whole scalding con- 
tents of the pot, accompanied with a dismal yell, 
upon the person of the unfortunate Ouddie. How- 
ever welcome the mess might have been if Ouddie 
and it had become acquainted in a regular manner, 
the effects, as administered by Jenny, would prob- 
ably have cured him of soldiering for ever, had ho 
been looking upwai'ds when it was thrown upon 
him. But, fortunately for our man of war, he had 
taken the alarm upon Jenny’s first scream, and was 
in the act of lookmg down, expostulating with his 
comrades, who impeded the retreat which he was 
anxious to commence, so that the steel cap and 
buff coat which formerly belonged to Sergeant 
Bothwell, being garments of an excellent en- 
durance, protected his person against the greater 
part of the scalding brose. Enough, however, 
reached him to annoy him severely ; so that in the 
pain and surprise he jumped hastily out of the 
tree, oversetting his followers, to the manifest 
danger of their limbs; and, without listening to ar- 
guments, entreaties, or authority, made the best of 
his way by the most safe road to the mein body of 
the army whereunto he belonged, and could neither 
by threats nor persuasion be prevailed upon to 
return to the attack.^ 

As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon 
one admirer’s outward man the viands which her 
fair hands had so lately been in the act of pre- 
paring for the stomach of another, she continued 
her song of alarm, running a screaming division 
upon all those crimes which the lawyers call the 
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four pleas of the Crown, — namely, murder, lire, 
rape, and robbery. These hideous exclamations 
gave so much alarm, and created such confusion 
within the Castle, that' Major Bellenden and Lord 
Evandale judged it best to draw off from the con- 
flict without the gates, and, abandoning to the 
enemy all the exterior defences of the avenue, 
conflne themselves to the Castle itself, for fear of its 
being surprised on some unguarded point. Their 
retreat was unmolested ; for the panic of Cuddie 
and his companions had occasioned nearly as much 
confusion on the side of the besiegers as the screams 
of Jenny had caused to the defenders. 

There was no attempt on either side to renew the 
action that day. The insurgents had suffered most 
severely j and, from the difficulty which they had 
experienced in carrying the barricadoed positions 
without the precincts of the Castle, they could have 
but little hope of stoming the place itself. On the 
other hand, the situation of the besieged was dispirit- 
ing and gloomy. In the skirmishing they had lost 
two or three men, and had several wounded ; and 
though their loss was in proportion greatly less than 
that of the enemy, who had left twenty men dead on 
the place, yet their small number coitld much worse 
spare it, while the desperate attacks of the opposite 
party plainly showed how serious the leaders were 
in the purpose of reducing the place, and how well 
seconded by the zeal of their followers. But, espe- 
cially, the garrison had to fear for hunger, in caso 
blockade should bo resorted to as the moans of redu- 
cing them. The major’s directions had been imper- 
fectly obeyed in regard to laying in provisions ; and 
the dragoons, in spite of all warning and authority, 
were likely to be wasteful in using them. It was, 
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therefore, with a heavy heart that Major Bellenden 
gave directions for guarding the window through 
which the Castle had so nearly been surprised, as 
well as all others which offered the most remote 
facility for such an enterprise. 



CHAPTER XXVT. 


Tho king Imth drawn 
Tlio Bpociftl head of all tJio land togofchor. 

Ihnrn IV* Pari IL 

The loadere of tho Presbytorion army had a serious 
consultation upon tho ovoning of tlie day in which 
they had made tho attack on Tilliotudlem. Tlioy 
could not but observe that their followers wore dis- 
heartened by tho loss which they had sustained, 
and which, as usual in such cases, had fallen upon 
the bravest and most forward. It was to bo feared 
that if they were suffered to exhaust tlioir sjoal and 
efforts in an object so secondary ns the capture of 
this petty fort, their numboi’s would molt away by 
degrees, and they would lose all the advantages 
arising out of the present unprepared state of tho 
Government. Moved by those arguments, it was 
agreed that the main body of tlio army should 
march against Glasgow, and dislodge tho soldiers 
who wore lying in tlmt town. Tho council nomi- 
nated Henry Morton, with others, to this last ser- 
vice, and appointed Burley to tho command of a 
chosen body of five hundred men, who wore to re- 
main behind, for the purpose of blockading tho 
Tower of Tilliotudlem. Morton testified tho great- 
est repugnance to this arrangomont. 

“ Ho had tho strongest personal motives,” ho said, 
“tor desiring to remain near Tilliotudlem; and if 
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the management of the siege were committed to 
him, he had little doubt but that he would bring it 
to such an accommodation as, without being rigor- 
ous to the besieged, would fully answer the purpose 
of the besiegers.” 

Burley readily guessed the cause of his young 
colleague’s reluctance to move with the army j for, 
interested as he was in appreciating the characters 
with whom he had to deal; he had contrived, through 
the simplicity of Cttddie and the enthusiasm of old 
Mause, to get muoli information concerning Morton’s 
relations with the family of Tillietudlem. He there- 
fore took the advantage of Poundtext’s arising to 
speak to business, as he said, for some short space 
of time (which Burley rightly interpreted to mean 
an hour at the very least), and seized that moment 
to withdraw Morton from the hearing of their col- 
leagues, and to hold the following argument with 
him: — 


"Thou art unwise, Henry Morton, to desire to 
sacrifice this holy cause to thy friendship for an uu- 
cireumcised Philistine, or thy lust for a Moabitish 
woman." 

"I neither understand your meaning, Mr. Balfour 
nor relish your allusions,” replied Morton, indig’ 
nantlyj “and I know no reason you have to bring 
so gross a charge, or to use such uncivil language.” 

Confess however, the truth,” said Balfour, ‘‘and 
own that there are those within yon dark T’owor 
over whom thou wouldst rather be watching like a 

T®’ VfmlM boar 

““ -“’to 

"If you mean that I would wilUiiffly lorminata 
a.8 war Whout any bloody ylotoiy, !Z ,1.™”™ 
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more anxious to do this than to acquire any personal 
fame or power, you may be,” replied Morton, “ per- 
fectly right.” 

“And not wholly wrong,” answered Burley, "in 
deeming that thou wouldst not exclude from so 
general a pacification thy Mends in the garrison of 
Tillietudlem." 

“ Certainly," replied Morton ; " I am too much 
obliged to Major Bellenden not to wish to be of 
service to him, as far as the interest of the cause 
I have espoused will permit. I never made a secret 
of my regard for him.” 

“ I am aware of that,” said Burley ; " but, if thou 
hadst concealed it, I should, nevertheless, have found 
out thy riddle. Now, hearken to my words. This 
Miles Bellenden hath means to srxbsist his garrison 
for a month.” 

"This is not the case,” answered Morton; "we 
know his stores arc hardly equal to a week’s 
consximption.” 

“Ay, but,” continued Burley, “I have since had 
proof, of the strongest natiun, that sxich a report was 
spread in the garrison by that wily and grey-headed 
malignant, partly to prevail on the soldiers to submit 
to a diminution of their daily food, partly to detain 
us before the walls of his fortress until the sword 
should be whetted to smite and destroy us.” 

" And why was not the evidence of this laid before 
the council of war?” said Morton. 

" To what purpose ? ” said Balfour. " Wiry need 
we undeceive Kcttledrummle, Macbriar, Boundtoxt, 
and Langcale, upon such a point? Thyself must 
own that whatever is told to them escapes to tho 
host out of tho mouth of the pTOachers at their next 
holding-forth. They are already discouraged by the 
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thoughts of lying before the fort a week, What 
would be the consequence were they ordered to pre- 
pare for the leaguer of a month ? ” 

“ But why conceal it, then, from me ? or why toll 
it me now ? and, above all, what proofs have you got 
of the fact ? ” continued Morton. 

"There are many proofs,” replied Burley; and ho 
put into his hands a number of requisitions sent 
forth by Major Bellenden, with receipts on the back 
to various proprietors, for cattle, corn, meal, etc., to 
such an amount that the sum total seemed to ex- 
clude the possibility of the ganison being soon dis- 
tressed for provisions. But Burley did not inform 
Morton of a fact which he himself knew full well, 
namely, that most of these provisions never reached 
the garrison, owing to the rapacity of the di’agoons 
sent to collect them, who readily sold to one man 
what they took from another, and abused the major’s 
press for stores pretty .much os Sir John I’alstaff 
did that of the king for men. 

" And now,” continued Balfom', observing that he 
had made the desired iinpressiou, ” I have only to 
say that I concealed this from thee no longer than 
it was concealed from myself, for X have only re- 
ceived these papers this morning ; and I tell it unto 
thee now, that thou inayest go on thy way rejoicing, 
and work the great work willingly at Glasgow, being 
assxired that no evil can befall thy friends in the 
malignant party, since their fort is abun4antly vic- 
tualled, and I possess not numbers sufficient to do 
more against them than to prevent their sallying 
forth.” 

“And why,” continued Morton, who felt an inex- 
pressible reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour’s roason- 
" W'hy not permit me to remain in the command 
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of this smaller party, and march forward, yourself 
to Glasgow ? It is the more honourable charge.” 

"And therefore, young man,” answered Burloy, 
"have I laboured that it should be committed to 
the sou of Silas Morton. I am waxing old, and this 
grey head has had enough of honour where it could 
be gathered by danger. I speak not of the frothy 
bubble which men call earthly fame, but the honour 
belonging to him that doth not the work iiegligetttl5% 
But thy career is yet to run. Thou hast to viudi- 
oate the high trust which has been bestowed on 
thee through my assurance that it was dearly well- 
merited, At Loudon-hill thou wert a captive, and at 
the last assault it was thy part to fight under cover, 
whilst I led the more open and dangerous attack ; 
and, shouldst thou how remain before these walls 
when there is active service elsewhere, trust me that 
men will say that the son of Silas Morton hath 
fallen away from the paths of his father,” 

Stung by this last observation, to which, as a gen- 
tleman and soldier, he could offer no suitable reply, 
Morton hastily acquiesced in the proposed arrange- 
ment. Yet he was unable to divest himself of cer- 
tain feelings of distrust which he involuntarily 
attached to the quarter from which he received this 
information. 

" Mr. Balfour,” he said, " let us distinctly under- 
stand each other. You have thought it worth your 
while to bestow particular attention upon my pri- 
vate affairs and personal attachments ; be so good as 
to understand that I am as constant to them aa to 
my political principles. It is possible that, during 
my absence, you may possess the power of soothing 
or of wounding those feelings. Be assured that 
whatever may be the consequences to the issue of 
33 
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our present adventure, my eternal gratitude, or my 
persevering resentment, will attend the line of con- 
duct you may adopt on such an occasion ; and, how- 
ever young and inexperienced I am, I have no doubt 
of finding friends to assist me in expressing my sen- 
timents in either case.” 

" If there be a threat implied in that denuncia- 
tion,” replied Burley, coldly and haughtily, “ it had 
better have been spared. I know how to value the 
regard of my friends, and despise, from my soul, the 
threats of my enemies. But I will not take ocea- 
sion of offence. Whatever happens here in your 
absence shall be managed with as much deference 
to your wishes as the duty I owe to a higher power 
can possibly permit.” 

With tliis qualified promise Morton was obliged 
|o rest satisfied. 

“ Our defeat will relieve the garrison,” said he, 
internally, “ere they can be reduced to surrender 
at discretion ; and, in cose of victory, I already see, 
from the numbers of the moderate party, that I shall 
have a voice as powerful as Burley’s in determining 
the use whi6h shall be made of it.” 

He therefore followed Balfour to the council, 
where they found Kettledrummle adding to his 
Zas% a few words of practical apijlication. When 
these were expended, Morton testified his willing- 
ness to accompany the main body of the army, 
which was destined to drive the regular troops from 
Glasgow. His companions in command were named, 
and the whole received a strengthening exhorta- 
tion from the preachers who were present. Next 
morning, at break of day, the insurgent army broke 
up from their encampment, and marched towards 
Glasgow. 
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It is not our intention to detail at length inci- 
dents which may be found in the history of the pe- 
riod. It is sufficient to say that Claverhouse and 
Lord Eoss, learning the superior force which was 
directed against them, intrenched, or rather harri- 
cadoed themselves, in the centre of the city, where 
the town-house and old jail were situated, with the 
determination to stand the assault of the insurgents 
rather than to abandon the capital of the West of 
Scotland. The Presbyterians made their attack in 
two bodies, one of which penetrated into the city in 
the line of the OoUege and Cathedral Church, while 
the other marched up the Gallowgate, or principal 
access from the south-east. Both divisions were led 
by men of resolution, and behaved with great spirit. 
But the advantages of military skill and situation 
were too great for their undisciplined valour. 

Eoss and Claverhouse had carefully disposed par- 
ties oT tlieir soldiers in houses, at the heads of the 
streets, and in the entrances of closes, as they are 
called, or lanes, besides those who were intrenched 
behind breast-works which reached across the 
streets. The assailants found their ranks thinned 
by a fire from invisible opponents, which they had 
no means of returning with effect. It was in vain 
that Morton and other leaders exposed their per- 
sons with the utmost gallantry, and endeavoured 
to bring their antagonists to a close action ; their 
followers shrunk from them in every direction. 
And yet, though Henry Morton was one of the 
very last to retire, and exerted himself in bringing 
up the rear, maintaining order in the retreat, and 
checking every attempt which the enemy made to 
improve the advantage they had gained by the re- 
pulse, he had still the mortification to hear many 

0 
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of those in his ranks muttering to each other that 
” this came of trusting to latitudinarian boys ; and 
that, had honest, faithful Burley led the attack, as 
he did that of the barricades of Tillietudlem, the 
issue would have been as different as might be.” 

It was with burning resentment that Morton 
heard these reflections thrown out by the very men 
who had soonest exhibited signs of discouragement. 
The unjust reproach, however, had the effect of 
firing his emulation, and making him sensible that, 
engaged as he was in a perilous cause, it was 
absolutely necessary that he should conquer or die. 

"I have no retreat,” he said to himself. '^All 
shall allow — even Major Bellenden; even Edith 
— that in courage, at least, the rebel Morton was 
not inferior to his father.” 

The condition of the army after the repulse was 
so undisciplined, and in such disorganization, that 
the leaders thought it prudent to draw off some 
miles from the city to gain time for reducing them 
once more into such order as they were capable of 
adopting. Eecruits, in the mean while, came fast 
in, more moved by the extreme hardships of their 
own condition, and encouraged by the advantage 
obtained at Loudon-hill, than deterred by the last 
unfortunate enterprise. Many of these attached 
themselves particularly to Morton's division. He 
had, however, the mortification to see that his un- 
popularity among the more intolerant part of the 
Covenanters increased rapidly. The prudence be- 
yond his years, which he exhibited in improving the 
discipline and arrangement of his followers, they 
termed a trusting in the' arm of flesh, and his avowed 
tolerance for those of religious sentiments and 
observances different from his own, obtained him, 
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most unjustly, the nickname of ■ Gallio, who cared 
for none of those things. Wliat was worse than 
these misconceptions, the mob of the insurgents, 
always loudest in applause of those who push 
political or religious opinions to extremity, and dis- 
gusted with such as endeavour to reduce them to 
the yoke of discipline, preferred avowedly the more 
zealous leaders, in whose ranks enthusiasm in the 
cause supplied the want of good order and military 
subjection, to the restraints which Morton endeav- 
oured to bring them under. In short, while bearing 
the principal burden of command (for his colleagues 
willingly relinquished in his favour everything that 
was troublesome and obnoxious in the office of 
general), Morton found himself without that au- 
thority which alone could render his regulations 
effectual.^ 

Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, ho had, dur- 
ing the course of a few days, laboured so Imrd to 
introduce some degree of discipline into the army, 
that he thought he might hazard a second attack 
upon Glasgow with every prospect of success. 

1 These feuds, which tore to pieces the little army of in- 
surgents, turned merely on tho point wli other tho king's into- 
rest or royal authority was to bo owned or not, and whether 
the party in arms wore to be contented with a free exorcise of 
their own religion, or insist upon tho re-ostablishmcnt of Pros* 
bytery in its supremo authority, and with full power to pro- 
dorainate over all other forms of worship, Tho few country 
gentlemen who joined tho insurrection, with tho most sonslblo 
part of the clergy, thought it best to limit tlioir demands to wliat 
it might be possible to attain. But tlio party who urged those 
moderate views wore termed, by tlio more zealous bigots, tho 
Brastian patty, — men, namely, who wore willing to piece the 
Cluirch under the influence of tho civil govornmont, and there- 
fore they accounted them snare upon Mir^pah, and a not 
spread upon Tabor.'* See tho Life of Sir Bobort Hamilton in 
tho ''Scottish Worthies,** and his account of tho Battle of Both- 
well Bridge, 
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It cannot be doubted that Morton’s anxiety to 
measure himself with Oolonel G-rahame of Olaver- 
house, at whose hands he had sustained such injury, 
had its share in giving motive to his uncommon 
exertions. JBut Olaverhouse disappointed his hopes ; 
for, satisfied with having the advantage in repulsing 
the first attack upon Glasgow, he determined that 
he would not, with the handful of troops under his 
command, await a second assault from the insur- 
gents, with more numerous and better disciplined' 
forces than had supported their first enterprise. 
He therefore evacuated the place, and inarched at 
the head of his troops towards Edinburgh. The 
insurgents of course entered Glasgow without re- 
sistance, and without Morton having the opportu- 
nity, which he so deeply coveted, of again encoun- 
tering Olaverhouse personally. But although he 
had not an opportunity of wiping away the disgrace 
which had befallen his division of the army of the 
Covenant, the retreat of Olaverhouse and the pos' 
session of Glasgow tended greatly to animate the 
insurgent army, and to increase its numbers. The 
necessity of appointing new officers, of organizing 
new regiments and squadrons, of making them ac- 
quainted with at least the most necessary points of 
military discipline, were labours which, by univer- 
sal consent, seemed to be devolved upon Henry 
Morton, and which he the more readily undertook 
because his father had made him acquainted with 
the theory of the military art, and because he 
plainly saw that unless he took this ungracious but 
absolutely necessary labour, it was vain to expect 
any other to engage in it. 

In the mean while, fortune appeared to favour 
the enterprise of the insurgents more than the most 
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sanguine durst have expected. The Privy Council 
of Scotland, astonished at the extent of resistance 
which their arbitrary measures had provoked, 
seemed stupefied with teiror, and incapable of 
taking active steps to subdue the resentment 
which these measures had excited. There were 
but very few troops in Scotland, and these they 
drew towards Edinburgh, as if to form an army for 
protection of the metropolis. The feudal array of 
the Crown vassals in the various counties was 
ordered to take the field, and render to the king 
the military service due for their fiefs. But the 
summons was very slackly obeyed. The quarrel 
was not generally poijular among the gentry ; and 
even those who were not unwilling themselves to 
have taken arms, were deterred by the repugnance 
of their wives, mothers, and sisters to their engaging 
in such a cause. 

Meanwhile, the inadequacy of the Scottish Gov- 
ernment to provide for their own defence, or to put 
down a rebellion of which the commencement 
seemed so trifling, excited at the English court 
doubts at once of their capacity, and of the pru- 
dence of the severities they had exerted against 
the oppressed Presbyterians. It was, therefore, 
resolved to nominate to the command of the army 
of Scotland the unfortunate Duko of Monmouth, 
who had by marriage a great interest, largo estate, 
and a numerous following, os it was called, in the 
southern parts of that kingdom. The military skill 
which he had displayed on different occasions abroad 
was supposed more than adequate to subdue the in- 
surgents in the field ; while it was expected that his 
mild temper, and the favourable disposition which 
he showed to Presbyterians in general, might soften 
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men's minds, and tend to reconcile them to the 
Government. The duke was, therefore, invested 
with a commission containing high powers for 
settling the distracted affairs of Scotland, and de- 
spatched from London with strong succours to take 
the principal military command in that country, 
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CHArTEIi XXVTI. 

I am bound to JBoth'vvolMiill, 

Whoro I maun oitlior do or dio, 

Old Ballad, 

There was now a panao in the military movements 
on both sides. The Government seemed contented 
to prevent the rebels advancing towards the capital, 
while the insurgents were intent upon augmenting 
and strengthening their forces. Eor this purpose, 
they established a sort of encampment in the park 
belonging to the ducal residence at Hamilton, — a 
centrical situation for receiving their recruits, and 
where they were secured from any sudden attack, 
by having the Clyde, a deep and rapid river, in 
front of their position, which is only passable by 
a long and narrow bridge, near the castle and 
village of Bothwell. 

Morton remained here for about a fortnight after 
the attack on Glasgow, actively engaged in his mili- 
tary duties. He had received more than one com- 
munication from Burley, but tliey only stated, in 
general, that the Castle of Tillietudlera continued 
to hold out, Impatient of suspense upon this most 
interesting subject, he at length intimated to his 
colleagues in command his desire, or rather his 
intention, — for he saw no reason why he should 
not assume a license which was taken by every one 
else in this disorderly army, — to go to Milnwood 
for a day or two to arrange some private affairs of 
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conseqxience. The proposal was by no means ap- 
proved of; for the railitaiy council of the insur- 
gents were sufficiently sensible of the value of his 
services to fear to lose them, and felt somewhat 
conscious of their own inability to supply his place. 
They could not, however*, pretend to dictate to him 
laws more rigid than they submitted to themselves, 
and he was suffered to depart on his journey with- 
out any direct objection being stated. The Reverend 
Mr. Poundtext took the same opportunity to pay a 
visit to his own residence in the neighbourhood of 
Milnwood, and favoured Morton rvith his company 
on the journey. As the country was chiefly friendly 
to their cause, and in possession of their detached 
parties, excepting here and there the stronghold of 
some old cavaliering baron, they travelled witliout 
any other attendant than the faithful Cuddie. 

It was near sunset when they reached Milnwood, 
where Poundtext bid adieu to his companions, and 
travelled forward alone to his own manse, which 
was situated half a mile’s march beyond Tillie- 
tudlem. When Morton was left alone to his own 
reflections, with what a complication of feelings did 
he review the woods, banks, and fields that had 
been familiar to him ! His character, as well as 
his habits, thoughts, and occupations, had been 
entirely changed within the space of little more 
than a fortnight, and twenty days seemed to have 
done upon him the work of as many years. A 
mild, romantic, gentle-tempered youth, bred up in 
dependence, and stooping patiently to the control 
of a sordid and tyrannical relation, had suddenly, 
by the rod of oppression and the spur of injured 
feeling, been compelled to stand forth a loader of 
armed men, was earnestly engaged in affairs of a 
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puLlic nature, had friends to animate and enemies 
to contend "with, and felt his individual fat© bound 
up in that of a national insurrection and revolution. 
It seemed as if ho had at once experienced a tran- 
sition from the romantic dreams of youth to tlie 
labours and cares of active manhood. All that had 
formerly interested him was obliterated from his 
memory, excepting only his attachment to Edith ; 
and even his love seemed to have assumed a char- 
acter more manly and disinterested, as it had be- 
come mingled and contrasted with other duties and 
feelings. As he revolved the partioulai’s of this sud- 
den change, the circumstances in which it originated, 
and the possible consequences of his present career, 
the thrill of natural anxiety which passed along 
his mind was immediately banished by a glow of 
generous and high-spirited confidence. 

" I shall fall young,” he said, " if fall I must, my 
motives misconstrued, and my actions condemned, 
by those whose approbation is dearest to me. But 
the sword of liberty and patriotism is in my hand, 
and I will neither fall meanly nor unavenged. They 
may expose my body, and gibbet ray limbs ; but 
other days will come, when the sentence of infamy 
will recoil against those who may proiroimco it. 
And that Heaven, whose name is so often profaned 
during this unnatural war, will bear witness to the 
purity of the motives by which I have been guidod.” 

Upon approaching Milnwood, Henry’s knock upon 
the gale no longer intimated the conscious timidity 
of a stripling who has been out of bounds, but 
the confidence of a man in full possession of hia 
own rights, and master of his own actions, — hold, 
free, and decided. The door was cautiously opened 
by his old acquaintance, Mrs. Alison Wilson, who 

0 * 
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"In troth and that's true,” said the old honse« 
keeper, looking with great complacency at her young 
master, whose mien she thoxight much improved by 
his dress. " I 'm sm-e ye ne’er had a laced cravat 
like that when ye were at Milnwood ; that 's nane o’ 
my sewing.” 

“Na, na, mistress,” repKed Cuddie, "that’s a oast 
o' my hand, — that ’s ane o’ Lord Evandale’s braws.” 

"Lord Evandale?” answered the old lady, — 
“ that ’s him that the Whigs are gaun to hang the 
morn, as I hear say.” 

“The Whigs about to hang Lord Evandale?” 
said Morton, in the greatest surprise. 

“Ay, troth are they,” said the housekeeper. 
“ Yesterday night he made a sally, as they oa ’t (my 
mother’s name was Sally, — I wonder they gie 
Christian folk’s names to sic unchristian doings), — • 
but he made an outbreak to got provisions, and his 
men were driven back and he was taen, an’ the 
Whig Captain Balfour garr’d set up a gallows, and 
swore (or said upon his conscience, for they winna 
swear), that if the garrison was not gien ower the 
morn by daybreak, he would hing up the young 
lord, poor thing, as high as Human. — These are sair 
times, but folk canna help them; sae do ye sit 
down and tak bread and cheese until better meat ’s 
made ready. Ye suldna hae kend a woi’d about it, 
an I had thought it was to spoil your dinner, hinny.” 

“ Fed or unfed,” exclaimed Morton, " saddle the 
horses instantly, Cuddie. We must not rest until 
we get before the Castle.” 

And, resisting all Ailie’s entreaties, they instantly 
resumed their journey, 

Morton failed not to halt at the dwelling of 
Poundtext and summon him to attend him to the 
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camp. That honest divine had just resumed for an 
instant his pacific habits, and was perusing an an- 
cient theological treatise, with a pipe in his mouth 
and a small jug of ale beside him, to assist his di- 
gestion of the argument. It was with hitter ill- 
will that he relinquished these comforts (which he 
Balled his studies) in order to recommence a hard 
ride upon a high-trotting hoi’se. However, when he 
knew the matter in hand, he gave up, with a deep 
groan, the prospect of spending a quiet evening in 
his own little parlour ; for he entirely agreed with 
Morton that whatever interest Burley might have 
in rendering the breach between the Presbyterians 
and the Government irreconcilable, by putting the 
young nobleman to death, it was by no means that 
of the moderate party to permit such an act of atro- 
city. And it is but doing justice to Mr. Poundtoxt 
to add that, like most of his own persuasion, ho 
was decidedly adverse to any such acts of unneces- 
sary violence ; besides that his own present feelings 
induced Mm to listen with much complacence to the 
probability held out by Morton, of Lord Evandale's 
becoming a mediator for the establishment of peace 
upon fair and moderate terms. With this similarity 
of views, they hastened their journey, and arrived 
about eleven o'clock at night at a small hamlet ad- 
jacent to the Castle at Tilliotudlem, where Burley 
had established his head-quarters. 

They were challenged by the sentinel, who made 
his melancholy walk at the entrance of the hamlet, 
and admitted upon declaring their names and au- 
thority in the army. Another soldier kept w;alch 
before a house, which they conjectured to he the 
place of Lord Evandale's confinement; for a gibjDet 
of such great height as to be visible from the battle- 
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mentis of the Castle was erected before it, in melan- 
choly confirmation of the truth of Mrs. Wilson’s 
report.^ Morton instantly demanded to speak with 
Burley, and was directed to his quarters. They 
found him reading the Scriptures, with his arms 
lying beside him, as if ready for any sudden alarm. 
He started upon the entrance of his colleagues in 
office. 

“What has brought ye hither?” said Burley, 
hastily. " Is there had news from the array ? ” 

“No,” replied Morton; “but we understand 
that there are measures adopted here in which 
the safety of the army is deeply concerned. Lord 
Evandale is your prisoner ? ” 

"The Lord,” replied Burley, “hath delivered 
him into our hands.” 

" And you will avail yourself of that advantage, 
granted you by Heaven, to dishonour our cause in 
the eyes of all the world by putting a prisoner to 
an ignominious death ? ” 

“ If the house of Tillietudlem bo not suiTendorcd 
by daybreak,” replied Burley, " God do so to me 
and more also, if he shall not die that death to 
which his leader and patron, John Grahame of Cla- 
verhouse, hath put so many of God’s saints.” 

"We are in arms,” replied Morton, “to put 
down such cruelties, and not to imitate them, far 
less to avenge upon the innocent the acts of the 
guilty. By what law can you justify the aU;ooity 
you would commit?” 

1 ^0 Camoronians Imtl suffered potseoution, but it was without 
learning mercy. _ We are informed by Captain Criobton that they 
had set vp in their camp a huge gibbet, or gallows, haviug many 
bookB upon it, with a coil of now ropes lying bosido itj for tho 
execution of such royalists as they might make prisoners. Guild, 
in ms **BelluiiiBothuelIianuin/* describes this maohino particularly 
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"If tliou art ignorant of it,” replied Burley, 
" thy companion is well aware of the law which 
gave the men of Jericho to the sword of Joshua, 
the son of Nun.” 

" But we,” answered the divine, " live under a 
better dispensation, which instructeth us to return 
good for evil, and to pray for those who despitefully 
use us and persecute us.” 

" That is to say," said Burley, " that thou wilt 
join thy grey hairs to his green youth to controvert 
me in this matter ? ” 

"We are,” rejoined Poundtext, “two of those 
to whom, jointly with thyself, authority is delega- 
ted over this host, and we will not permit thee to 
hurt a hair of the prisoner’s head. It may please 
God to make him a means of healing these unhappy 
breaches in our Israel.” 

" I judged it would come to this,” answeiud Bur- 
ley, “ when such as thou wort called into the coun- 
cil of the elders.” 

" Such as I ? " answered Poundtext. " And who 
am I, that you should name me with such scorn ? 
Have I not kept the flock of this slioep-fold from 
the wolves for thirty year's ? Ay, oven while tJiou, 
John Balfour, wort fighting in the ranks of uneir- 
cumoision, a Philistine of hardened brow and bloody 
hand. Who am I, say'st thou ? ” 

" I will tell thee what thou art, since thou wouldst 
so fain know," said Burley. " Thou art one of 
those who would reap where thou hast not sowed, 
and divide the spoil while others fight the battle ; 
thou art one of those that follow the gospel for tiro 
loaves and for the fishes, that love their own manse 
better than the Church of God, and that would 
rather draw their stipends under prelatists or 
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heafchensj than be a partaker with those noble 
spirits who have cast all behind them for the sake 
of the Covenant.” 

“And I will tell thee, John Balfour,” returned 
Poundtext, deservedly incensed, “I will tell thee 
what thou art. Thou art one of those for whoso 
bloody and merciless disposition a reproach is flung 
upon the whole Church of this suffering kingdom, 
and for rvhose violence and blood-guiltiness, it is 
to be feared, this fair attempt to recover our civil 
and religious rights will never be honoured by Pro- 
vidence with the desu’ed success.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Morton, “ cease this. irritating 
and unavailing recrimination ; and do jmu, Mr. 
Balfour, inform us whether it is your purpose to 
oppose the liberation of Lord Evandale, which 
appears to us a profitable measure in the present 
position of our affairs ? ” 

" You are here,” answered Burley, “ as two voices 
against one ; but you will not refuse to tarry 
until the united council shall decide upon this 
matter ? ” 

“ This,” said Morton, " we would not decline, if 
we could trust the hands in whom we arc to leave 
the prisoner. — But you know well,” he added, look- 
ing sternly at Burley, " that you have already de- 
ceived me in this matter.” 

" Go to,” said Burley, disdainfully ; “ thou art 
an idle, inconsiderate boy, who, for the black eye- 
brows of a silly girl, would barter thy own faith 
and honour, and the cause of God and of thy 
country.” 

“ Mr. Balfour," said Morton, laying his hand on 
his sword, “ this language requires satisfaction.” 

“And thou shalt have it, stripling, when and 
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where thou daresfc,” said Burley; "I plight thee 
my good word on it.” 

Poundtext, in his turn, interfered to remind 
them of the madness of quarrelling, and effected 
with difficulty a sort of sullen reconciliation. 

"Concerning the prisoner,” said Burley, “deal 
with him as ye think fit, I wash my hands free 
from all consequences. He is my prisoner, made 
by my sword and spear, while you, Mr. Morton, 
were playing the adjutant at drills and parades, and 
you, Mr. Poundtext, were warping the Scriptures 
into Erastianism. Take him unto you, neverthe- 
less, and dispose of him as ye think meet. — Ding- 
wall,” he continued, calling a sort of aide-de-camp, 
who slept in the next apartment, “let the guard 
posted on the malignant Evandale give up thoir 
post to those whom Captain Morton shall appoint 
to relieve them. The prisoner,” he said, again ad- 
dressing Poundtext and Morton, “ is now at your 
disposal, gentlemen. But remember that for all 
these things there will one day come a term of 
heavy accounting.” 

So saying, he turned abruptly into an inner 
apartment, without bidding them good evening. 
His two visitors, after a moment’s consideration, 
agreed it would be prudent to insure the prisoner’s 
personal safety by placing over him an additional 
guard, chosen from their own parishioners. A hand 
of them happened to be stationed in the hamlet, 
having been attached, for the time, to Burley’s com- 
mand, in order that the men might bo gratified by 
remaining as long as possible near to their own 
homes. They were, in general, smart active young 
follows, and were usually called by their compa- 
nions, the Marksmen of Milnwood. By Morton’s 
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desire, four of these lads readily undertook the task 
of sentinels, and he left with them Headrigg, on 
whose fidelity he could depend, with instructions 
to call him if anything remarkahle happened. 

This arrangement being made, Morton and liis 
colleague took possession, for the night, of such 
quarters as the over-crowded and miserable hamlet 
could afford them, They did not, however, separate 
for repose till they had drawn up a memorial of the 
grievances of the moderate Presbyterians, which 
was summed up with a request of free toleration 
for their religion in future, and that they should 
be permitted to attend gospel ordinances as dis^ 
peused by their own clergymen, without oppression 
or molestation. Their petition proceeded to require 
that a free Parliament should be called for settling 
the affairs of Church and State, and for redressing 
the injuries sustained by the subject ; and that all 
those who either now were, or had been, in arms, 
for obtaining these ends, should be indemnified. 
Morton could not but strongly hope that these 
terms, which comprehended all that was wanted, or 
wished for, by the moderate party among the in- 
surgents, might, when thus cleared of the violence 
of fanaticism, find advocates, even among the royal- 
ists, as claiming only the ordinary rights of Scottish 
freemen. 

He had the more confidence of a favourable re- 
ception that the Duke of Monmouth, to whom 
Charles had intrusted the charge of subduing this 
rebellion, was a man of gentle, moderate, and ac- 
cessible disposition, well known to be favourable to 
the Presbyterians, and invested by the king with 
full powers to take measures for quieting the dis- 
turbances in Scotland, It seemed to Morton that 
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all thab was necessary for influencing him in tlicir 
favour was to find a fit and sufficiently respectable 
channel of communication, and such seemed to bo 
opened through the medium of Lord Evandale. He 
resolved, therefore, to visit the prisoner early in the 
morning, in order to sound his dispositions to 
undertake the task of mediator; but an accident 
happened which led him to anticipate his purpose. 


OHAPTEE XXVIII. 


Gio owor yoTir lioiiso, lady, ho said, 

Gio ower your house to mo, 

Edom of Gordon, 

Morton had finished the revisal and the inahing 
out of a fair copy of the paper on which he and 
Poundtext had agreed to rest as a full statement of 
the grievances of their party, and the conditions on 
which the greater pari of the insurgents would be 
contented to lay down their arms ; and ho was 
about to betake himself to repose, when there was a 
knocking at the door of his apartment 

^'Enter/^ said Morton; and the round bullet-' 
head of Cuddie Headrigg was thrust into the room. 

Come in ” said Morton, and tell me what you 
want. Is there any alarm ? 

"Ha, stir; but I hae brought ane to speak wf 
you.** 

"Who is that, Cuddie ?** inquired Morton. 

"Ane 0* your auld acquaintance,** said Cuddie; 
and, opening the door more fully, he half led, half 
dragged in a woman, whose face was muffled in her 
plaid. " Come, come, ye needna be sae bashf u* be- 
fore auld acquaintance, Jenny,** said Cuddie, pull- 
ing down the veil, and discovering to his master the 
well-remembered countenance of Jenny Dennison. 
" Tell his honour now, — there *s a fraw lass, — tSl 
him what ye were wanting to say to Lord Evan^ 
dale, mistress ” 
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" Wliat waa I wanting to say,” answered Jenny, 
“ to his honour himsell the other morning, .when I 
visited him in captivity, ye inuckle hash ? D 'ye 
think that folk dinna want to see their friends in 
adversity, ye dour orowdy-eater ? ” 

This reply was made with Jenny’s usual voluhi' 
lity ; hut her voice quivered, her cheek was thin and 
pale, the tears stood in her eyes, her hand trembled, 
her manner was flxittered, and her whole presence 
bore marks of recent suffering and pi'ivation, as well 
as nervous and hysterical agitation. 

''What is the matter, Jenny?” said Morton, 
kindly. " You know how much I owo yoit in many 
respects, and can hardly make a request that I will 
not grant, if in my power.” 

"Many thanks, Milnwood,” said the weeping 
damsel; “but ye were aye a kind gentleman, 
though folk say ye hae become sair changed now.” 

" What do they say of me ? ” answered Morton. 

“ A’ body says,” replied Jenny, “ that you and the 
Whigs hae made a vow to ding King Charles aft 
the throne, and that neither he, nor his posteriors 
from generation to generation, shall sit upon it ony 
mail’; and John Gudyill threeps ye’ro to gie a’ the 
church-organs to the pipers, and burn the Book o’ 
Common Prayer by the hands of the common hang- 
man, in revenge of the Covenant that was burnt 
when the king cam hame.” 

“My friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily 
and too ill of me,” answered Morton. “ I wish to 
have free exercise of my own religion, without 
insulting any other ; and as to your family, I only 
desire an opportunity to show them J have the 
same friendship and kindness as ever.” 

"Bless your kind heart for saying sae,” said 
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Jenny, bursting into a flood of tears; ^'and they 
never needed Idndness or friendship mair, for they 
are famished for lack o' food.'* 

Good God I replied Morton ; I have heard 
of scarcity, but not of famine ! Is it possible ? 
Have the ladies and the major — ” 

They hae suffered lilce the lave o' us/' replied 
Jenny; '^for they shared every bit and sup wi' the 
^vhole folk in the Castle. I'm sure my poor oen 
see fifty colours wi' faintness, and my head's sao 
dizzy wi' the mirligoes that I canna stand my lane." 

The thinness of the poor girl's cheek, and the 
sharpness of her features, bore witness to the truth 
of what she said. Morton was greatly shocked. 

Sit down,” he said, " for God's sake I ” forcing 
her into the only chair the apartment afforded, 
while he himself strode up and down the room in 
horror and impatience. "I knew not of this," he 
exclaimed, in broken ejaculations, — could not 
know of it. Cold-blooded, iron-hearted fanatic, 
deceitful villainT — ^Ouddie, fetch refreshments, — 
food, wine, if possible, — whatever yoxi can find," 

" Wliisky is glide eneugli for her/' muttered 
Caddie ; “ane wadna hae thought that gude meal was 
sae scant amang them, when the qiuean threw sae 
muckle glide kail-brose scalding het about my lugs." 

Paint and miserable as Jenny seemed to be, she 
could not hear the allusion to her exploit during the 
storm of the Castle, without bursting into a laugh 
which weakness soon converted into a hysterical 
giggle. Confounded at her state, and reflecting 
^th horror on the distress which must have been 
in the Castle, Morton repeated his commands to 
Headrigg in a peremptory manner; and when he 
had departed, endeavonred to soothe his visitor. 
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" Yon come, I suppose, by the orclei’S of your 
mistress, to visit lord Evandale? — Tell me what 
she desires ; her orders shall be my law.” 

Jenny appeared to reflect a moment, and then 
said, “Your honour is sae auld a friend, I must 
needs trust to you, and tell the truth.” 

“Be assured, Jenny,” said Morton, observing 
that she hesitated, “ that you will best serve your 
mistress by dealing sincerely with me.” 

“ Weel, then, ye maun ken we ’re starving, as I 
said before, and have been niair days than ane ; and 
the major has sworn that ho expects relief daily, 
and that he will not gie ower the house to the 
enemy till we have eaten up his auld boots, — and 
they are unco thick in the solos, os yo may weel 
mind, forby being teugh in the upper-leather. The 
dragoons, again, they think they will bo forced to 
gie up at last, and they canna bide hunger weel, 
after the life they led at free quarters for this while 
by-past; and since Lord Evandale 's taen, there's 
nae guiding them; and Inglis says he ’ll gie up the 
garrison to the Whigs, and the major and tho led- 
dies into tho bargain, if they will but let the troop- 
ers gang free themsells.” 

“Scoundrels I” said Morton; "why do they not 
make terms for all in the Castle ? ” 

“ They are fear’d for denial o’ quarter to thorn- 
sells, having dune sae muckle mischief through 
the country ; and Burley has hanged ane or twa 
o’ them already, — sae they want to draw their 
ain necks out o’ the collar at hazard o’ honest 
folk’s.” 

"And you were sent,” continued Morton, "to 
carry to Ix)rd Evandale the unpleasant hews of the 
men’s mutiny ? ” 
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“Just e’en sae/' said Jenny. "Tam Halliday 
took the rue, and tauld me a’ about it, and gat me 
out o’ the Oastle to tell Lord Evandale, if possibly 
I could win at him.’’ 

“ But how can he help you ? ” said Morton ; “ he 
is a prisoner.’’ 

"Well-a-day, ay,’’ answered the afflicted damsel. 
“But maybe he could male fair terms for us; or, 
maybe, he coixld gie us some good advice; or, 
maybe, he might send his orders to the dragoons 
to be civil; or — ” 

“ Or, maybe,’’ said Morton, “ you were to try if 
it were possible to set him at liberty ?” 

“If it were sae,” answered Jenny, with spirit, 
“ it wadna be the first time I hae done my best to 
serve a friend in captivity.” 

“True, Jenny,” replied Morton; "I were most 
ungrateful to forget it. But here comes Ouddie 
with refreshments; I will go and do yoi;r errand 
to Lord Evandale, while you take some food and 
wine,” 

“ It willna be amiss ye should ken,” said Ouddie 
to his master, “that this Jenny — this Mrs. Den- 
nison — was trying to cuittle favour wi’ Tam Band, 
the miller’s man, to win into Lord Evandale’s room 
without onybody kennin’. She wasna thinking, 
the gipsy, that I was at her elbow." 

“And an unco fright ye gae me when ye cam 
ahint.and took a grip o’ me,” said Jenny, giving 
him a sly twitch with her finger and her thumb ; 
"if ye hadna been an auld acquaintance, ye daft 
gomeril — ” 

Ouddie, somewhat relenting, grinned a smile on 
his artful mistress, while Morton wrapped himself 
up in his cloak, took his sword under his arm, and 
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went sfcraigiit to the place of the young nobleman's 
confinement. He asked the sentinels if anything 
extraordinary had occurred. 

** Nothing worth notice/' they said, '^excepting 
the lass that Ouddie took up, and two couriers 
that Captain Balfour had despatched, one to the 
Reverend Ephraim Macbriar, another to Kettle- 
drummle/' both of whom were beating the drum 
ecclesiastic in different towns between the position 
of Burley and the head-quarters of the main army 
near Hamilton, 

“The purpose, I presume,” said Morton, with 
an affectation of indifference, “was to call them 
hither." 

“So I understand/' answered the sentinel, who 
had spoke with the messengers. 

“ He is summoning a triumpliant majority of tho 
council," thought Morton to himself, “ for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning whatever action of atrocity ho 
may determine upon, and thwarting opposition by 
authority. I must be speedy, or I shall lose my 
opportunity.” 

When he entered the place of Lord Evanclale's 
confinement, he found him ironed, and reclining on 
a flock bed in the wretched garret of a misorablo 
cottage. He was either in a slumber or in deep 
meditation when Morton entered, and tuniod on him, 
when aroused, a countenance so much reduced by 
loss of blood, want of sleep, and scarcity of food that 
no one could have recognised in it the gallant soldier 
who had behaved with so much spirit at the skir- 
mish of Loudondiill. He displayed some surprise at 
the sudden entrance of Morton. 

“ I am sorry to see you thus, my lord,” said that 
youthful leader. 
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"'I have heard you are an admirer of poefciy/' 
answered the prisoner; ''in that case, Mr. Morton, 
you may remember these lines : — > 

I Stone walla do not a prison make, 

I Nor iron bars a cage ; 

I Minds innocent and quiet take ^ 

' That for aix hermitage, / , ^ , 

But, were my imprisonment less endurable, I am 
given to expect to-morrow a total enfranchisement.^^ 
" By death ? said Morton. 

" Surely, answered Lord Evandale ; " I have no 
other prospect. Your comi’ade, Burley, has already 
dipped his hand in the blood of men whose mean- 
ness of rank and obscurity of extraction might have 
saved them. I cannot boast such a shield from 
his vengeance, and I expect to meet its extremity.** 
"But Major Bellenden/* said Morton, "may sur- 
render, in order to preserve your life," 

Never, while there is one man to defend the 
battlement, and that man has one crust to eat. I 
know his gallant resolution, and grieved should I 
be if he changed it for my sake.” 

Morton hastened to acquaint him with the mu- 
tiny among the dragoons, and their resolution to 
surrender the Castle, and put the ladies of the 
family, as well as the major, into the hands of the 
enemy. Lord Evandale seemed at first surprised, 
and something incredulous, but immediately after- 
wards deeply affected. 

"What is to be done?” he said. "How is this 
misfortune to be averted ? ” 

"Hear me, my lord/* said Morton. "I believe 
you may not be unwilling to bear the olive-branch 
between our master the king and that part of his 
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subjects which is now in arms, not from choice, but 
necessity.” 

"You construe me bub justly,” said Lord Evan- 
dale ; " but to what does this tend ? ” 

"Permit me, my lord,” continued Morton. "I 
will set you at liberty upon parole, — nay, you may 
return to the Oastlo, and shall have a safe conduct 
for the ladies, the major, and all who leave it, on 
condition of its instant surrender. In contributing 
to bring this about, you will only submit to cnoum- 
stancos ; for with a mutiny in the garrison, and with- 
out provisions, it will be found impossible to defend 
the place twenty-four hours longer. Those, there- 
fore, who refuse to accompany your lordship, must 
take their fate. You and your followers shall have 
a free pass to Edinburgh, or wherever the Duke of 
Monmouth may be. In return for your liberty, wo 
hope that you will recommend to the notice of his 
G-race, as Lieutenant-General of Scotland, this hum- 
ble petition and remonstrance, containing the grie- 
vances which have occasioned this insurrection, a 
redress of which being granted, I will answer with 
my head that the great body of the insurgents will 
lay down their arms.” 

Lord Evandale read over the paper with atten- 
tion. 

"Mr. Morton,” he said, “in my simple judgment, 
I see little objection that can be made to the mea- 
sures here recommended; nay, farther, I believe, 
in many respects, they may meet the ,j)rivato senti- 
ments of the Duke of Monmouth ; and yot, to deal 
frankly with you, I have no hopes of their being 
granted, unless, in the first place, you were to lay 
down your arms.” 

"The doing so,” answered Morton, "would bo 
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virtually conceding tliat we had no right to take 
them up; and that, for one, I will never agree 
to.” 

“ Perhaps it is hardly to he expected you should,” 
said lord Evandale ; “ and yet on that point I anx 
certain the negotiations will he wrecked. I am 
wnhng, however, having frankly told you my 
opinion, to do all in my power to bring about a 
reconciliation.” 

” It is aE we can wish or expect,” repUed Mor- 
ton ; " the issue is m God’s hands, who disposes the 
hearts of princes. — You accept, then, the safe 
conduct ? ” 

” Certainly,” answered Lord Evandale ; " and if I 
do not enlarge upon the obligation incurred by your 
having saved my life a second time, believe that I 
do not feel it the less.” 

"And the garrison of Tillietudlem?” said Morton. 

" Shall be withdrawn as you propose,” answered 
the young nobleman. “I am sensible the major 
will be unable to bring the mutineers to reason ; 
and I tremble to think of the consequences, should 
the ladies and the brave old man be delivered up to 
this bloodthirsty ruffian, Burley.” 

“You are in that case free,” said Morton. “Pre- 
pare to mount on horseback ; a few men whom I can 
trust shall attend you till you are in safety from our 
parties.” 

Leaving Lord Evandale in great surprise and joy 
at this unexpected deliverance, Morton hastened to 
get a few chosen men underarms and on horseback, 
each rider holding therein of a spare horse, Jenny, 
who, while she partook of her refreshment, had con- 
trived to make up her breach with Ouddie, rode on 
the left hand of that valiant cavalier, The tramp 
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of their horses was soon heard under the window of 
Lord Evandale’s prison. Two men, whom he did 
not know, entered the apartment, disencumbei'od 
him of his fetters, and, conducting him downstairs, 
mounted him in the centre of the detachment. 
They set out at a round trot towards Tillietudlem, 
The moonlight was giving way to the dawn when 
they approached that ancient fortress, and its dark 
massive tower had just received the first pale co- 
louring of the morning. The party halted at the 
Tower harrier, not venturing to approach nearer for 
fear of the fire of the place. Lord Evandale alone 
rode up to the gate, followed at a distance by Jenny 
Dennison. As they approached the gate, there was 
heard to arise in the court-yard a tumult which ac- 
corded ill with the quiet serenity of a summer dawn. 
Cries and oaths were heard, a pistol-shot or two 
were discharged, and everything announced that 
the mutiny had broken out. At this crisis Lord 
Evandale arrived at the gate where Halliday was 
sentinel. On hearing Lord Evandale’s voice, he in- 
stantly and gladly admitted him, and that noble- 
man arrived among the mutinous troopers like a 
man dropped from the clouds. They were in the act 
of putting their design into execution, of seizing 
the place into their own hands, and were about to 
disarm and overpower Major Bellenden and Har- 
rison, and others of the Castle, who were offering 
the best resistance in their power. 

The appearance of Lord Evandale changed the 
scene, He seized Iirglis by the collar, and upbraid- 
ing him with his villany, oi-dered two of his com- 
rades to seize and bind him, assuring the others 
that their only chance of impunity consisted in iir- 
stant submission. He then ordered the men into 
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their ranks. They obeyed. He commanded them 
to ground their arms. They hesitated ; but the in- 
stinct of discipline, joined to their persuasion that 
the authority of their officer, so boldly exerted, 
must be supported by some forces without the gate, 
induced them to submit. 

“ Take away those arms,” said Lord Evandale 
to the people of the Castle ; " they shall not bo re- 
stored until these men know better the use for which 
they are intrusted with them. And now,” ho con- 
tinued, addressing the mutineers, “begone! Make 
the best use of your time, and of a ti’uce of three 
hours which the enemy are contented to allow you. 
Take the x'oad to Edinburgh, and meet me at the 
House-of-Muir. I need not bid you beware of com- 
mitting violence by the way ; you will not, in your 
present condition, provoke resentment, for your 
own sakes. Let your punctuality show that you 
mean to atone for this morning’s business.” 

The disarmed soldiers shrunk in silence from the 
presence of their officer, and, leaving the Castle, 
took the road to the place of rendezvous, making 
such haste as was inspired by the fear of meeting 
with some detached party of the insurgents, whom 
their present defenceless condition, and their for- 
mer violence, might inspire with thoughts of re- 
venge. Inglis, whom Evandale destined for punish- 
ment, remained in custody. Halliday was praised 
for his conduct, and assured of succeeding to the 
rank of the culprit. ' These arrangements being 
hastily made. Lord Evandale accosted the major, 
before whose eyes the scene had seemed to pass 
like the change of a dream. 

“My dear Major, we must give up the place.” 

“Is it even so?” said Major Bellonden. “I was 
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in hopes you had brought reinforcements and 
supplies." 

" Not a man, — not a pound of meal,” answered 
Lord Evandale. 

" Yet I am blithe to see you,” returned the honest 
major; “we were informed yesterday that these 
psalm-singing rascals had a plot on your life, and 
I had mustered the scoundrelly dragoons ten min- 
utes ago in order to beat up Burley’s quarters and 
get you out of limbo, when the dog Inglis, instead 
of obeying me, broke out into open mutiny. But 
what is to be done now ? ” 

“ I have, myself, no choice,” said Lord Evandale ; 
“ I am a prisoner, released on parole, and' bound for 
Edinburgh. You and the ladies must take the 
same route, I have, by the favour of a friend, a 
safe conduct and horses for you and your retinue. 
For God’s sake, make haste ; you cannot propose to 
hold out with seven or eight men, and witliout 
provisions. Enough has been done for honour, and 
enough to render the defence of the highest conse- 
quence to Government. More were needless, as 
well as desperate. The English troops are arrived 
at Edinburgh, and will speedily move upon Hamil- 
ton. The possession of Tillietudlera by the rebels 
will be but temporary." 

" If you think so, my lord,” said the veteran, with 
a reluctant sigh, — "I know -you only advise what 
is honourable. — if, then, you really tljink the case 
inevitable, I must submit ; for the mutiny of these 
scoundrels would render it impossible to man the 
wells, — Gudyill, let the women call up their mis- 
tresses, and all be ready to march. — But if I 
could believe that my remaining in these old walls 
till I was starved to a mummy could do the king’s 
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cause the least service, old Miles Bellenden would 
not leave them while there was a spark of life in 
his body ! 

The ladies, already alarmed by the mutiny, now 
heard the determination of the major, in which they 
readily acquiesced, though not without some groans 
and sighs on the part of Lady Margaret, whioh re" 
ferred, as usual, to the deje^ine of his most sacred 
Majesty in the halls which were now to be abah- 
doned to rebels. Hasty preparations were made 
for evacuating the Castle ; and long ere the dawn 
was distinct enough for discovering objects with 
precision, the ladies, with Major Bellenden, Har- 
rison, G-udyill, and the other domestics, were 
mounted on the led horses, and others which had 
been provided in the neighbourhood, and proceeded 
towards the North, still escorted by four of the 
insurgent horsemen. The rest of the party, who had 
accompanied Lord Evandale from the hamlet, took' 
possession of the deserted Castle, carefully forbear- 
ing all outrage or acts of plunder) and when the sun 
arose, the scarlet and blue colours of the Scottish 
Covenant floated from the Keep of TillietudleraJ/ 









CHAPTER XXIX. 

And, to my breast, a bodklu in her hand 
Were worb)i a thousand daggers* 

Maklow. 

The cavalcade which left the Castle of Tillietiidlera 
halted for a few minutes at the small town of Both- 
well, after passing the outposts of the insurgents, , to 
take some slight refreshments which their attendants 
had provided, and which were really necessary to 
persons who had suffered considerably by want of 
proper nourishment. They then pressed forward 
upon the road towards Edinburgh, amid the lights 
of dawn which were now rising on the horizon. It 
might have been expected, during the course of the 
journey, that Lord Evandale would have been fre? 
q^uently by the' side of Miss Edith Bellenden. Yet, 
after his first salutations had been exchanged, and 
every precaution solicitously adopted which could 
serve for her accommodation, he rode in the van of 
the party with Major Bellenden, and seemed to 
abandon the charge of immediate attendance upon 
his lovely niece to one of the insurgent cavaliers, 
whose dark military cloak, with the large flapped 
hat and feather, which drooped over his face; con- 
cealed at once his figure and his features. They 
rode side by side in silence for more than two miles, 
when the stranger addressed Miss Bellenden in a 
tremulous and suppressed voice. 

“Miss Bellenden,” he said, Vmust have friends 
wherever she is known, even among those whose 
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conduct she now disapproves. Is there anything 
that such can do to show their respect for her, and 
their regret for her sufferings ? ” 

"Let them learn, for their own sakes,” replied 
Edith, " to venerate the laws, and to spare innocent 
blood. Let them return to their allegiance, and I 
can forgive them all that I have suffered, were it 
ten times more.” 

" You think it impossible, then,” rejoined the cava- 
lier, " for any one to serve in our ranks, having the 
weal of his country sincerely at heart, and conceiving 
himself in the discharge of a patriotic duty ? ” 

“ It might be imprudent, while so absolutely in 
your power,” replied Miss Bellenden, " to answer 
that (question," 

" Not in the present instance, I plight you the 
word of a soldier,” replied the horseman. 

“I have been taught candour from my birth,” 
said Edith ; “ and if I am to speak at all, I must 
utter my real sentiments. God only can judge the 
heart, — men must estimate intentions by actions. 
Treason, murder by thC' sword and by gibbet, the 
oppression of a private family, such as ours, who 
were only in arms for the defence of the estab- 
lished Government and of our own property, are 
actions which must needs sully all that have acces- 
sion to them, by whatever specious terms they may 
be gilded over.” 

"The guilt of civil war,” rejoined the horseman, 
" the miseries which it brings in its train, lie at the 
door of those who provoked it by illegal oppression, 
rather than of such as are driven to arms in order 
to assert their natural .rights as freemen.” , . 

' " That is assuming the question,” replied Edith, 
"which ought to be proved. Each party contends 
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that they ate right in point of principle, and there- 
fore the guilt must lie with them who first drew 
the sword, — as, in an affray, law holds those to bo 
the criminals who are the first to have recourse to 
violence.” 

"Alas !” said the horseman, "were our vindication 
to rest there, how easy would it be to show that we 
have suffered with a patience which almost seemed 
beyond the power of humanity, ere we were driven 
by oppression into open resistance! — But I per- 
ceive,” he continued, sighing deeply, " that it is vain 
to plead before Miss Bellenden a cause which, she 
has already prejudged, perhaps ns much from her 
dislike of the persons as* of the principles of those 
engaged in it." 

"Pardon me,” answered Edith; "I have stated 
with freedom my opinion of the principles of the 
insurgents; of their persons I know nothing,— 
excepting in one solitary instance.” 

"And that instance,” said the horseman, “has 
influenced' your opinion of the whole body?” 

"Ear from it,” said Edith; "he. is — at least I 
once thought him — one in whose scale few were fit 
to be weighed ; he is — or he seemed — one of early 
talent, high faith, pure morality, and warm affec- 
tions. Oan I approve of a rebellion which .has 
rnade such a man, formed to ornament, to, en- 
lighten, and to defend his country, the companion 
of gloomy and ignorant fanatics or canting hypo- 
crites, the leader of brutal clownii, the brotlier-in- 
airms to banditti and highway murderers ? Should 
yoii mdet such au one in ' your camp, tell him that 
Edith Bellenden has wept more over his fallen char- 
acter, blighted prospects, and dishonoured name than 
over the distresses of her own house, and that she 
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has better endured that famine which has wasted 
her cheek and dimmed her eye, than the pang of 
heart which attended the reflection by and through 
whom these calamities were inflicted.” 

As she thus spoke, she turned upon her com- 
panion a countenance whose faded cheek attested 
the reality of her sufferings, even while it glowed 
with the temporary animation which accompanied 
her language. The horseman was not insensible to 
the appeal ; he raised liis hand to his brow with the 
sudden motion of one who feels a pang shoot along 
his brain, passed it hastily over his face, and then 
pulled the shadowing hat still deeper on his fore- 
head. The movement, and the feelings which it. 
excited, did not escape Edith, nor did she remark 
them without emotion. 

"And yet,” she said, “should the person of whom 
I speak seem to you too deeply affected by the hard 
opinion of — of — an early friend, say to him that 
sincere repentance is next to iiuiocegce ; that, though 
fallen from a height tiof easily recovered, and the 
author of much mischief, because gilded by his 
example, he may still atone in some measure for 
the evil he has done.” 

"And in what manner?” asked the caValier, in 
the same suppressed and almost choked voice. 

“By lending his efforts to restore the blessings of 
peace to his distracted countrymen, and to induce 
the deluded rebels to lay down their arms, By'sav- 
ing their blood, he may atone for that which has 
been already spilt. And he that shall be most 
active in accomplishing this great ehd, will .best 
deserve the thanks of this age, and an honoured 
remembrance in the next,” 

“And in such a peace,” said her companion, with 
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a firm voice, “ Miss Bellendeu would not wish, I 
think, that the interests of the people were sacri- 
ficed unreservedly to those of the Crown ? ” 

“ I am but a girl,” was the young lady's reply 5 
“ and I scarce can speak on the subject without pre- 
sumption. But since I have gone so far, I will fairly 
add, I would wish to see a peace which should give 
rest to all parties, and secure the subjects from mili- 
tary rapine, which I detest as much as I do the means 
now adopted to resist it.” 

" Miss Bellenden,” answered Henry Morton, rais- 
ing his face, and speaking in his natural tone, “ the 
person who has lost such a highly valued place in 
your esteem has yet too much spirit to plead his 
cause as a criminal ; and conscious that ho can no 
longer claim a friend’s interest in your bosom, ho 
would be silent under your hard censure, were it 
not that he can refer to the honoured testimony of 
Lord Evandale that his earnest wishes and most ac- 
tive exertions are, even now, directed to the accom- 
plishment of such' a peace as the most loyal cannot 
censure." ' 

He bowed with dignity to Miss Bellenden, who, 
though her language intimated that she well knew 
to whom she had bean speaking, probably had not 
expected that he would justify himself with so much 
animation. She returned his salute, confused and 
in silence, Morton then rode forward to the head 
of the party. 

"Henry Mort6nl” exclaimed Major Bollondon, 
surprised at the sudden apparition. 

“The same,” answered Morton; “who is sorry 
that he labours under the harsh construction of 
Major Bellenden and his family. He commits to 
my Lord Evandale,” he continued, turning towards 
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the young noblemen, and bowing to him, “ the charge 
of undeceiving his friends both regarding the particu- 
lars of his conduct and the purity of his motives, — 
Farewell, Major Bellenden ; all happiness attend you 
and yours. May we meet again in happier and bet- 
ter times 1” 

"Believe me," said Lord Evandale, "your confi- 
dence, Mr. Morton, is not misplaced;, I will endea- 
vour to repay the great services I have received from 
you by doing my best to place your character on its 
proper footing with Major Bellenden, and all whose 
esteem you value." 

‘‘I expected no less from your generosity, my 
lord," said Morton. 

He then called his followers, and rode off, along 
the heath in the direction of Hamilton, their feathers 
waving and their steel caps glancing in the beams, of 
the rising sun, Ouddie Headrigg alone remained an 
instant behind his companions to take an affection- 
ate farewell of Jenny Dennison, who had contrived, 
during this short morning’s ride, to re •establish her 
influence over his susceptible bosom. A straggling 
tree or two obscured, rather than concealed, their 
t^te-d-Ute, as they halted their horses to bid 
adieu. 

"Fare ye weel, Jenny,” said Cuddie, with a loud 
exertion, of his lungs, intended, perhaps to be a sigh, 
but rather resembling the intonation of a groan. 
" Ye ’ll think o’ puir Ouddie sometimes, — an honest , 
lad that lo’es ye, Jenny; ye ’ll think o’ him now and 
then , , , , , , , . . 

" Whiles, i — at brose time,” .answered the malicious 
damsel, unable either to suppress the repartee,' or the 
arch smile which attended it, • . iz, 

Cuddie took his revenge as rustic dovers are worit, 
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and as Jenny probably expected, — caught liis mis- 
tress round the neck, kissed her cheeks and lips 
heartily, and then turned his horse and trotted after 
his master. 

'^Deil’s in the fallow,” said Jenny, wiping her 
lips and adjusting her head-dress, ”ho has twice the 
spunk 0* Tam Halliday, after at — -Ooming, my leddy, 
coming, — Lord have a care o* us, I trust the auld 
leddy didna see us I ** 

' Jenny,” said Lady Margaret, as the damsel came 
up, "was not that young man who commanded the 
party the same that was captain of the popinjay, and 
who was afterwards prisoner at Tillietudlem on the 
morning Olaverhouse came there ? ” ' 

Jennyi happy that the query had no reference to 
her own little matters, looked at her young mistress, 
to discover, if possible, whether it was her cue to 
speak truth or not. Not being able to catch any 
hint to guide her, she followed her instinct as a 
lady's maid; and lied. 

"I dinna believe it was him, my leddy,” said 
Jenny, as (Confidently as if she had. been saying her 
catechism "he was a little black man^ that.” 

" You must have been blind, Jenny,” said the 
majqr; "Henry Morton is tall and fair, and that 
youth is the very man.” 

” I had ither thing ado than be looking at him,” 
said Jenny, tossing her head; "he may be as fair 
as a farthing candle, for me.” 

"Is it not,” said Lady Margaret, "a blessed escape 
which we have made, out of the liands of so despe- 
rate and bloodthirsty a fanatic?” 

"You are deceived, madam,” said Lord Evandale; 

" Mn Morton merits such a title from no onO) but 
least from us> That I am now alive, and that you 
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are now on your safe retreat to your friends, instead 
of being pri8on0i*s to a real fanatical homicide, is 
solely and entirely owing to the prompt, active, and 
energetic humanity of this young gentleman.’’ 

He then went into a particular narrative of the 
events with which the reader is acquainted, dwell* 
ing upon the merits of Morton, and' expatiating on 
the risk at which he had rendered them those im- 
portant services, as if he had been a brother instead 
of a rival. ' 

“I were worse tlian ungrateful,” ho said, were 
I silent on the merits of the man who has twice 
saved my life." 

" I would willingly think well of .Henry Morton, 
my lord,” replied Major Bellenden, " and I ' own 
he baa behaved handsomely to your lordship and to 
us ; but I cannot have the same allowances which 
it pleases your lordship to entertaip for his present 
courses.” 

" You are to consider,” replied Lord Evandale, 
" that he has been partly forced upon them by ne- 
cessity; and I must add that his principles,, though 
differing in some degree from my own, are such as 
ought to command respect. Olaverhouse, whose 
knowledge of men is ■ not to be disputed, spok’ 
justly of him as to his extraordinary qualities, but 
with prejudice, and harshly, concerning his prin- 
ciples and motives.” 

“You have not been long in learning. all his ex- 
traordinary qualities, my lord,” answered Major 
Bellenden. “I, who have i known him from boy- 
hood, could, before this affair, have said much of his 
good principles and good-nature ; but as to his high 
talents—” 

“They were probably hidden, Major,” replied 
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the generous Lord Evandale, “ even from himself, 
until circumstances called them forth ; and if I have 
detected them, it was only hecauso our interooxlrse 
and conversation turned on momentous and impor- 
tant subjects. He is now labouring to bring this re- 
bellion to an end, and the terms he has proposed 
a,re so moderate that they shall not want my hearty 
recommendation.” 

“ And have you hopes,” said Lady Margaret, ” to 
accomplish a scheme so comprehensive V 

i should have, madam, were every Whig as mo- 
derate as Morton, and every loyalist as disinterested 
as Major Bellenden. But such is the fanaticism 
and violent irritation of both parties that I fear no-' 
thing will end this civil war ' save the edge of the 
sword.” 

,It ifiay be readily supposed that Edith listened 
witli the deepest interest to this conversation. 
While she regretted that she had expressed herself 
harshly and hastily to her lover, she felt a conscious 
and proud sStisfaction that his character was, oven 
in! the .judgment of his noble-minded rival, such as 
her own affection had once spoho it 

“Civil feuds and domestic 'prejudices,” she said, 
“ may render it necessary for me to tear liis remem- 
brance from my heart ; but it is no small relief to 
know assuredly that it is worthy of the place it has 
so long retained there.” 

While Edith was thus retracting her unjust re- 
sentment, her lover arrived at the camp of the 
insurgents, near Hamilton, which he found in consi- 
derable confusion. Certain advices had arrived that 
the royal army, having been recruited from Eng- 
land by a large detachment of the King’s Guards, 
were about to take the field. Earns magnified their 
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numbers and their high state of equipment and dis- 
cipline, and spread abroad other circirmstances, 
which dismayed the courage of the insurgents. 
What favour they might have expected from Mon- 
mouth, was likely to be intercepted by the influ- 
ence of those associated with him in command. 
His lieutenant-general was the celebrated General 
Thomas Dalzell, who, having practised the art of 
war in the then barbarous country of Hussia, was 
as much feared for his cruelty and indifference to 
human life and human sufferings as respected for 
liis steady loyalty and undaunted valour. This man 
was second in command to Monmouth, and the 
horse were commanded by Clavorhouse, burning 
with desire to revenge the death of his' nephew, 
and his defeat at Druinclog. To those accounts 
was added the most formidable and terrific descrip- 
tion of the train of artillery and the cavalry force 
with which the royal army took the field.^ ■ 

Large bodies, composed of the Highland clans, 
having in language, religion, and manners no con- 
nection with the insurgents, had been summoned to 
join the royal army under their vai’ious chieftains ; 
and these Amorites, or Philistines, ns the insur- 
gents termed them, came like eagles to the slaugh- 
ter. In fact, every person who could ride or run at 
the king’s command, was summoned to arms, ap- 
parently with the purpose of forfeiting and fining 
such men of property whom their principles .might 
deter from joining the royal standard, though pru- 
dence prevented, them from joining that of the 
insurgent Presbyterians. In short, every rumDiir 
tended to increase the apprehension among the 
insurgents that the king’s vengeance had only been 
^ Note XIII. — Army at Bothw^ll 13i'idgo« 
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delayed m order that it might fall more certain and 
more heavy. 

' Morton endeavonred to fortify the minds of ' the 
common people hy pointing out' the probable exag- 
geration of these reports, and by reminding them 
of the strength of their own situation, with an un- 
fordable river in front, only passable by a long and 
narrow bridge. He called to their remembrance 
their victory over Olaverhouse when their numbers 
were few, and then mxxoh worse disciplined and ap- 
pointed for battle than now; showed them, that the 
groimd on which they lay afforded, ■ hy its uirdula- 
tion, and the thickets which intersected it, considei'- 
able protection against artillery, and even against 
cavalry, if stoutly defended; and that their safety, 
in fact, depended on their own spirit and resolution. 

But while Morton thus endeavoured to keep up 
the courage of the army at large, he availed him- 
self of those discouraging rumours to endeavour to 
impress on the minds of the leaders the necessity of 
proposing to the Government moderate terms of 
accommodation while they were still formidable as 
commanding an unbroken and numerous army. Ho 
pointed out to them that, in the present humour 
of their followers, it could hardly be' expected that 
they would engage, with advantage, the well- 
appointed and regular force of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth; and that if they chanced, as was most 
likely, to he defeated and dispersed, the insurrection 
in which they had engaged, so far from being xiseful 
to the country, would be rendered the apology for 
oppressing it more severely. 

Pressed by these arguments, and feeling it 
equally dangerous to remain together or to dismiss 
their forces, most of the leaders readily agreed that 
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if such terms could bo obtained as had been trans- 
mitted to the Duke of Monmouth by the hands of 
Lord Evandale, the purpose for which they had 
taken up arms would be, in a great measure, ac- 
complished. They then entered into similar’ reso- 
lutions, and agreed to guarantee the petition and 
remonstrance which had been drawn up by Morton. 
On the contrary, there were still several leaders, 
and those men whose influence with the people ex- 
ceeded that of persons of more apparent conse- 
quence, who regarded every proposal of treaty 
which did not proceed on the basis of the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1640, as utterly null and 
void, impious, and unchristian. These men diffused 
their feelings among tho multitude, who had little 
foresight, and nothing to lose, and persuaded many 
that the timid counsellors who recommended peace 
upon terms short of the dethronement of the royal 
family, and the declared independence of tho 
Church with respect to the State, wore cowardly 
labourers who were about to withdraw their hands 
from the plough, and despicable trimmers who 
sought only a specious pretext for deserting their 
brethren in arms. These contradictory opinions 
were fiercely argued in each tent of the insurgent 
army, or rather in the huts or cabins which served in 
the place of tents. Violence in language often led 
to open quarrels and blows, and the divisions' into 
which the army of sufferers was rent served as too 
plain a presage of their future fate. 



CHAPTER XX.X. 


Tho curso of growing fucMoiis ftud divisions 

' ' ' Still vox yo'nt councils I 

, , . , I Venice Preserved* 

The prudence of Morton found sufficient occupation 
in stemming the furious current of these contend- 
ing parties, when, two days after his return, to 
Hamilton, he was visited by his friend and col- 
league, the Reverend Mr. Poundtext, flying, as ^e 
presently found, from the face of John Balfour of 
Burley, whom he left not a little incensed at the 
share he had taken in the liberation of Lord Evnn- 
dale. When the worthy divine had somewhat re- 
cruited his spirits, after the hurry and fatigue of 
his journey, he proceeded to give Morton an 
account of what had passed in the vicinity of Til- 
lietudlem after the memorable morning of his, 
departure. 

The nighti march of Morton , had beeir accom- 
plished with such dexterity, and the men Wei's so 
faithful to their trust, that Burley received no in- 
telligence of what had happened until the morning 
was far advanced. His first inquiry was whether 
Macbriar and Kettledrummlo had arrived, agreeably 
to the summons which he had despatched at mid- 
night, Macbriar had icome, and Kettledrummle, 
though a heavy traveller, might, ho was informed, 
be instantly expected. Burley then despatched 
a messenger to Morton’s quarters to summon him 
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to an immediate council. The messenger returned 
with news that he had left the place. Poundtext 
was next summoned ; but he, thinking, as he said 
himself, that it was ill dealing with fractious folk, 
had withdrawn to his own quiet manse, preferring 
a dark ride, though he had been on horseback the 
whole preceding day, to a renewal in the morn- 
ing of a controversy with Burley, whose ferocity 
overawed him when unsupported by the firmness 
of Morton. Burley’s next inquiries were directed 
after Lord Evandale ; and great was his rage when 
he learned that he had been conveyed away over 
night by a party of the marksmen of Milmyoodi 
under the immediate command of Henry Morton 
liimself, 

"The villain I” exclaimed Burley, addressing 
himself to Macbriar; “ the base, mean-spirited 
traitor, to curry favour for himself with the Gov- 
ernment, hath set at liberty' the prisoner taken by 
my own right hand, through means of whom, I have 
little doubt, the possession of the place of strength 
which hath wrought us such trouble might' now 
have been in our hands 1” ' . .1 

“ But is it not in our hands ? " said Macbriar, 
looking up towards the Keep of the Ofistlej "and 
are not these the colours of the Covenant' that floiit 
over its walls ? ” 

"A stratagem, — a mere trick,” said Burley; 
" an insult over our disappointment, intended to ag- 
gravate end embitter our spirits.” ■ ' ■ 

He was int'toupted by the arrival of one of Mor- 
ton’s followers, sent' to report to him the evacuation 
of the place, and its occupation by ■ the insurgent 
forces. • Burley was rather driven to fury than re- 
conciled by the news of this success. ' ' 
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" I have watched,” he said, " I have fought, I 
have plotted, I have stiiven for the reduction of 
this place ; I have forborne to seek to head, enter- 
prises of higher command and of higher honour, I 
have narrowed theii’ outgomgs, and cut off the 
springs, and broken the staff of broad within their 
walls ; and when the men were about to yield them- 
selves to my hand, that their sons might bo bonds- 
men, and their daughters a laughing-stock to our 
whole camp, ooineth this youth, without a beard on 
his chin, and takes it on him to thrust his sickle 
into the harvest, and to rend the prey from the 
spoiler I Surely the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and the city, with its captives, should be given to 
him that wins it t ” 

" Nay,” said Macbriar, who was surprised at the 
degree of agitation which Balfour displayed, chafe 
not thyself because of the ungodly. Ileavon will 
use its own instruments ; and who knows but this 
youth — ” 

“ Hush 1 hush ! " said Burley ; " do not discredit 
thine own better judgment. It was thou that first 
hadest me beware of this painted sepulchre, this 
lacguered piece of copper that passed current with 
me for gold. It fares ill, even with the elect, 
when they neglect the guidance of such pious pas- 
tors as thou. But our carnal affections will mis- 
lead ' usj —• this ungrateful hoy’s father was mine 
ancient friend, They must he os earnest in their 
.struggles as thou, Ephraim Macbriar, that would 
shake themselves clear of the clogs and chains of 
humanity.” 

This compliment touched the preacher in the 
most sensible pai’t; and Burley deemed, therefore, 
he should find little difficulty in moulding his 
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opinions to the support of his own views, more 
especially as they agreed exactly in their high-* 
strained opinions of church government. 

''Let us instantly/' he said, "go up to the Tower; 
there is that among the records in yonder fortress 
which, well used as I can use it, shall be worth to 
us a valiant leader and an hundred horsemen." 

" But will such be the fitting aids of the children 
of the Covenant?" said the preacher. "We have 
already among us too many who hunger after 
lands, and silver and gold, rather than after the 
Word; it is not by such that our deliverance shall 
be wi’ought out." 

" Thou errest," said Burley ; " we must work by 
means, and these worldly men shall be our instru^ 
ments. At all events, the Moabitish woman shall 
be despoiled of her inheritance, and neither the ma-i 
lignant Evaudale nor the Erastian Morton shall 
possess yonder castle and lands, though they may 
seek in marriage the daughter thereof." 

So saying, he led the way to Tillietudlem, where 
he seized upon the plate and other valuables for the 
use of the army, ransacked the charter-room and 
other receptacles for family papers, and treated with 
contempt the remonstrances of those who reminded 
him that the terms granted to the garrison had 
guaranteed respect to private property, 

Burley and Macbriar, having established them- 
selves in their new acquisition, were joined by Eet- 
tledxummle in the course of the day, and also by 
the Laird of*Langcale, whom that active divine had 
contrived to seduce, Bouudtext termed it, from 
the pure light in which he had been brought up. 
Thus united, they sent to the said Poundtext an 
invitation, or rather a summons, to attend a council 
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at Tillietudlem. He remembered, however, that 
the door had an iron grate, and the Keep a dun- 
geon, and resolved not to trust himself with his 
incensed colleagues. He therefore retreated, or 
rather fled, to Hamilton, with the tidings that Bur- 
ley, Macbriar, and Kettledrummle were coming to 
Hamilton as soon as they could collect a body of 
Cameronians sufficient to overawe the rest of the 
army. 

*' And ye see," concluded Poundtext, with a deep 
sigh, " that they will then possess a majority in the 
council ; for Langoale, though he has always passed 
for one of the honest and rational party, cannot be 
suitably or preceesely termed either fish, or flesh, 
or gude red-herring : whoever has the stronger 
party has Langoale.” 

Thus concluded the heavy nairative of honest 
Poundtext, who sighed deeply as he considered the 
danger in which he was placed betwixt unreason- 
able adversaries amongst themselves and the com- 
mon enemy from without. Morton exhorted him to 
patience, temper, and composure, informed him of 
the good hope he had of negotiating for peace and 
indemnity through means of Lord Evandale, and 
made out to him a very fair prospect that he 
should again return to his own parchment-bound 
Calvin, his evening pipe of tobacco, and his noggin 
of inspiring ale, providing always he would afford 
his effectual support and concurrence to the mea- 
sures which he, Morton, had taken for a general 
pacification. ^ Thus backed and comforted. Pound- 
text resolved magnanimously to await the coming 
of the Cameronians to the general rendezvous. 

Bimley and his confederates had drawn together 

^ Note XIV,»**-Mo(l0rato Proabytoriwifli 
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a considerable body of these sectaries, amounting 
to a hundred horse and about fifteen hundred foot, 
clouded and severe in aspect, morose and jealous in 
communication, haughty of heart, and confident as 
men who believed that the pale of salvation was 
open for them exclusively; while all other Chris- 
tians, however slight were the shades of difference 
of doctrine from their own, were in fact little bet- 
ter than outcasts or reprobates. These men en- 
tered the Presbyterian camp rather as dubious and 
suspicious allies, or possibly antagonists, tlian as 
men who were heartily embarked in the same cause, 
and exposed to the same dangers, with their more 
moderate brethren in arms. Burley made jio pri- 
vate visits to his colleagues, and held no oommu7u- 
cation with them on the sixbject of the public 
affairs, otherwise than by sending a dry invitation 
to them to attend a meeting of the general council 
for that evening. 

On the arrival of Morton and Poundtext at the 
place of assembly, they found their brethren already 
seated. Slight greeting passed between them, and 
it was easy to see that no amicable conference was 
intended by those who convoked the council. The 
first question was put by Maobriar, the sharp ea- 
gerness of whose zeal urged him to the van on all occa- 
sions. He desired to know by whose authority the 
malignant, called Lord Evandale, had been freed from 
the doom of death, justly denounced against him. 

"By my authority and Mr.- Morton’s," replied 
Poundtext, who, besides being anxious to give his 
companion a good opinion of his courage, confided 
heartily in Ms support, and, momover, had much 
less fear of encountering one of his own profession, 
and who confined himself to the weappns of theo- 
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logical controversy, in whioli Ponndtexb feared no 
man, than of entering into debate with the stern 
homicide Balfour. 

"And who, Brother," said Kettledruinmle, "who 
gave you authority to inteiy^ose in such a high mat- 
ter?” 

“ The tenor of oirr commission," answered Pound- 
text,'" gives us authority to bind and to loose. If 
Xord Evandale was justly doomed to die by tho 
voice of one of our number, he was of a surety law- 
fully redeemed from death by the warrant of two 
of ris.” 

•" Go to, go to," said Burley ; " we know your mo- 
tives, — it was to send that silkworm, that gilded 
trinket, that embroidered trifle of a lord, to bear 
terms of peace to the tyrant.” 

" It was so,” replied Morton, who saw his com- 
panion begin to flinch before the fierce eye of Bal- 
four, " it was so ; and what then ? Are we to 
plunge the nation in endless war, in order to 
pursue schemes which are equally wild, wicked, 
and unattainable ? ” 

" Hear him 1 ” said Balfour ; " he blasphometh.” 

" It is false,” said Morton ; “ they blaspheme who 
pretend to expect miracles, and neglect the use of 
the human means with which Providence has 
blessed them. I repeat it, — our avowed object is 
the re-establishment of peace on fair and honourable 
terms of security to our religion and our liberty, 
We disclaim any desire to tyrannise over those of 
others.” 

The debate would now have run higher than 
ever, but they were interrupted by intelligence that 
the Duke of Monmouth had commenced his march 
towards the West, and was already advanced half 
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way from Edinburgh. This news silenced their 
divisions for the moment, and it was agreed that 
the next day should be held as a fast of general 
humiliation for the sins of the land ; that the Reve- 
rend Mr. Poundtext should preach to the army in 
the mornmg, and Kettledruminle in the afternoon ; 
that neither should touch upon any topics of schism 
or of division, but animate the soldiers to resist to 
the blood, like brethren in a good cause. This heal- 
ing overture having been agreed to, the moderate 
party ventured upon another proposal, confiding 
that it would have the support of Laugcale, who 
looked extremely blank at the news which they had 
just received, and might be supposed reconverted to 
moderate measures. It was to be presumed, they 
said, that since the king had not intrusted the com- 
mand of his forces upon the present occasion to any 
of their active oppressors; but, on the contrary, had 
employed a nobleman distinguished by gentleness 
of temper and a disposition favourable to their 
cause, there must be some better intention enter- 
tained towards them than they had yet experienced. 
They contended that it was not only prudent, but 
necessary to ascertain, from a communication with 
the Duke of Monmouth, whether he was not charged 
with some secret instructions in their favour. This 
could only be learned by despatching an envoy to 
his army. 

"And who will undertake tire task?” said Bur- 
ley, evading a proposal too reasonable to be openly 
resisted, — • " who will go up to their camp, knowing 
that John Grahame of Olaverhouse hath sworn to 
hang up whomsoever we shall despatch towards 
them, in revenge of the death of the young man his 
nephew?" 
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'• Let that be no obstacle,” said Morton ; " I will 
with pleasure encounter any risk attached to the 
bearer of your errand,” 

“Let him go,” said Balfoui', apart to Maobriar; 
*' our councils will be well rid of his presence.” 

The motion, therefore, received no contradiction 
even from those who were expected to have been 
most active in opposing it ; and it was agreed that 
Henry Morton should go to the cainj) of tho Duke 
of Monmouth, in order to discover upon what terms 
the insurgents would be admitted to treat with him. 
As soon as his errand was made known, several of 
the more moderate party joined in req^uesting him 
to make terms upon the footing of the petition in- 
trusted to Lord Evandale’s hands ; for the approach 
of the king’s army spread a general trepidation, by 
no means allayed by the high tone assumed by tho 
Oameronians, which had so little to support it except- 
ing their own headlong zeal. With these instruc- 
tions, and with Ouddie as his attendant, Morton set 
forth towards the royal camp, at all tho risks which 
attend those who assume the office of mediator dur- 
ing the heat of civil discord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or seven miles 
before he perceived that he was on the point of fall- 
ing in with the van of the royal forces ; and as he 
ascended a height, saw all the roads in the neigh- 
bourhood occupied by armed men marching in great 
order towards Bothwell-muir, an open common, on 
which they proposed to encamp for that evening, at 
the distance of scarcely two miles from the Clyde, 
on the farther side of which river the army of tho 
insurgents was encamped. He gave himSelf \;p to 
the first advanced-guard of cavalry which he mot, 
as bearer of a flag of truce, and communicated his 
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desire to obtain access to the Duke of Monmouth. 
The non-commissioned oiflcer who commanded the 
party made Ms report to his ' superior, and he again 
to another in still higher command, and both 
immediately rode to the spot where Morton was 
detained. 

" You are but losing your time, my friend, and 
risking your life,” said one of them, addressing 
Morton j " the Duke of Monmouth will I'oceive , no 
terms from traitors with arms in their hands, and 
your cruelties have been such as to authoriso retalia- 
tion of every kind. Better trot your nag back and 
save his mettle to-day, that he may save your life 
to-morrow.” 

“ I cannot think,” said Morton, “ that even if the 
Duke of Monmouth should consider us as criminals, 
he would condemn so large a body of his fellow- 
subjects, without even bearing what they have to 
plead for themselves. On my part I fear nothing. 
I am consoions of having consented to, or autho- 
rised, no cruelty, and the fear of suffering innocontly 
for the crimes of others shall not deter me from 
executing my commission." 

The two officers looked at each other. 

" I have an idea," said the youngei’, " that this is 
the young man of whom Lord Evandale spoke.” 

" Is my Lord Evandale in the ar'my ? ” said 
Morton. 

" He is not,” mplied the officer j we left him at 
Edinburgh, too much indisposed to take the .field. 
Your name, sir, I presume, is Henry Morton 1 ” ■ 

“ It is, sir,” answered Morton. , 

"We will not oppose your seeing the duke, sir,” 
said the officer, with more civility of manner, but 
you may assure yourself it, will be to no purpose; 
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for were his Grace disposed to favour your people, 
others are joined in commission with him who will 
hardly consent to his doing so.” 

" I shall be sorry to find it thus,” said Morton ; 

" but my duty requires that I should persevere in 
my desire to have an interview with him.” 

“ Lumley,” said the superior oflioer, " let the diike 
know of Mr. Morton’s arrival; and remind his Grace 
that this is the person of whom Lord Evandale 
spoke so highly.” 

The officer returned with a message that the 
general could not see Mr. Morton that evening, 
but would receive him by times in the ensuing 
morning. He was detained in a neighbouring cot- 
tage all night, but treated with civility, end every- 
thing provided for his accommodation. Early on 
the next morning the officer he had first seen came 
to conduct him to his audience. 

The army was drawn out, and in the act of form- 
ing column for march or attack, The duke was in . 
the ' centre, nearly a mile from the place where 
Morton had passed the night. In riding towards 
the general, he had an opportunity of estimating 
the force which had been assembled for the sup- 
pression of the hasty and ill-concerted insurrection. 
There were three or four regiments of English, the 
flower of Charles’s army; there were the Scottish 
Life Guards, burning with desire to revenge their 
late defeat; other Scottish regiments of regulars 
were also assembled, and a large body of cavalry, 
consisting partly of gentlemen-volunteors, imrtly 
of the tenants of the Crown who did military duty 
for their fiefs. Morton also observed several strong 
parties of Highlanders drawn from the points near- 
est to the Lowland frontiers, — a peoifie, as already 
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mentioned, particularly olinoxious to the Western 
Whigs, and who hated and despised them in the 
same proportion. These were assembled under 
their chiefs, and made part of this formidable army. 
A complete train of field-artillery accompanied 
these troops ; and the whole had an air so imposing 
that it seemed nothing short of an actual miracle 
could prevent the ill-equipped, ill-modelled, and 
tumultuary army of the insurgents from being 
utterly destroyed The officer who accompanied 
Morton endeavoured to gather from his looks the 
feelings with which this splendid and awful parade 
of military force had impressed him. But, true to 
the cause he had espoused, he laboured success- 
fully to prevent the anxiety which he felt from 
appearing in his countenance, and looked around 
him on the warlike display as on a sight which he 
expected, and to which he was indifferent. 

"You see the entertainment prepared for you,” 
" said the officers. 

" If I had no appetite for it,” replied Morton, 
"I should not have been accompanying you at this 
moment. But I shall be better pleased with a more 
peaceful regale, for the sake of all parties,” 

As they spoke thus, they approached the com- 
mander-iu-chief, who, surrounded by several officers, 
was seated upon a knoll commanding an extensive 
prospect of the distant country, and from which 
could be easily discovered the windings of the 
majestic Clyde, and the distant camp of the insur- 
gents on the opposite bank. The officers of the 
royal army appeared to be surveying the ground, 
with the purpose' of directing an immediate attack. 
When Captain Lumley, the officer who accompa- 
nied Morton, had whispered in Monmouth’s ear his 
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name and errand, the duke made a signal for all 
around him to retire, excepting only two general 
officers of distinction. While they spoke together 
in whispers for a few minutes before Morton was 
permitted to advance, ho had time to study the 
appearance of the persons with whom he was to 
treat. 

It was impossible for any one to look upon the 
Duke of Monmouth without being captivated by 
his personal graces and accomplishments, of which 
the great High-Priest of all the Nine afterwards 
recorded, — 

Whate’er he did was done with so much ease, (13) ’ 

In him alone 't was natural to please; 

His motions all accompanied with graoc, 

And Paradise was opened in his face. 

Yet to a strict observer, the manly beaiaty of Mon- 
mouth's face was occasionally rendered less striking 
by an air of vacillation and uncertainty, which 
seemed to imply hesitation and doitbt at moments 
when decisive resolution was most necessary. 

Beside him stood Olaverhouse, whom we have 
already fully described, and another general officer 
who.se appearance was singularly striking. His 
dress was of the antique fashion of Charles the 
Hirst’s time, and composed of shamoy leather, curi- 
ously slashed, and covered with antique lace and 
garniture. His boots and spurs might be referred 
to the same distant period. He wore a breastplate, 
over which descended a grey beard of venerable 
length, which he cherished as a mark of mourning 
for Charles the First, having nev^r shaved .since that 
monarch was brought to the scaffold. His head 
was uncovered, and almost perfectly bald, Ili.s 

1 Seo Editor^s Notes at the cud of tlio Volumo. Wliorovor u 
similar roforeuco occurs^ t)io road or will Hiidorstand Itml tlio smno 
diroctiou applies* 
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high and wrinkled forehead, piercing grey eyes, and 
marked features evinced age unbroken by infir- 
mity, and stern resolution unsoftened by human- 
ity. Such is the outline, however feebly expressed, 
of the celebrated General Thomas Dalzell, ^ a man 
more feared and hated by the Whigs than even 
Olaverhouse himself, and who executed the same 
violences against them out of a detestation of their 
persons, or perhaps an innate severity of temper, 
which Grahame only resorted tu on political ac- 
counts, as the best means of intimidating the fol- 
lowers of Presbytery, and of destroying that sect 
entirely. 

The presence of these two generals, cue of whom 
he knew by person, and the other by description, 
seemed to Morton decisive of the fate of his em- 
bassy, But notwithstanding his youth and inex- 
perience, and the unfavourable reception which his 
proposals seemed likely to meet with, he advanced 
boldly towards them upon receiving a signal to that 
purpose, determined that the cause of his country, 
and of those with whom he had taken up arms, 
should suffer nothing from being intrusted to him. 
Monmouth received him with the graceful courtesy 
which attended even his slightest actions; Dalzell 
regarded him with a stern, gloomy, and impatient 
frown ; and Olaverhouse, with a sarcastic smile and 
inclination of his head, seemed to claim him as an 
old acquaintance. 

"You come, sir, from these unfortunate people 
now assembled in arms,” said the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, “ and your name, I believe, is Morton ; Avill 
you favour us with the purport of your errand ?” 

“It is contained, my lord,” answered Morton, 

^ Note XV, — General BaIzoU, ( 14 ) 
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"in a paper, termed a Eemonstrance and Supplica- 
tion, which my Lord Evandale has placed, I presume, 
in your Grace’s hands ? ” 

“ He has done so, sir," answered the duke ; “ and 
I understand from Lord Evandale that Mr. Morton 
has behaved in these unhappy matters with mxich 
temperance and generosity, for which I have to 
request his acceptance of my thanks.” 

Here Morton observed Dalzoll shake his head 
indignantly, and whisper something into Olavcr- 
house’s ear, who smiled in retuni, and elevated his 
eyebrows, but in a degree so slight ns scarce to be 
perceptible. The duke, taking the i»etition from 
his pocket, proceeded, obviously struggling between 
the native gentleness of his own disposition, and 
perhaps his conviction that the petitioners de- 
manded no more than their rights, and the desire, 
on the other hand, of enforcing the Icing’s authority, 
and complying with the sterner opinions of the col- 
leagues in office, who had been assigned for the 
purpose of controlling as well os advising him. 

" There are, Mr. Morton, in this paper, proposals, 
as to the abstract propriety of which I must now 
waive delivering any opinion. Some of them ap- 
pear to mo reasonable and just; and although I 
have no express instructions from the king upon 
the subject, yet I assure you, Mr. Morton, and T 
pledge my honour, that I will interpose in* your 
behalf, and use my utmost inilixence to procure you 
satisfaction from his Majesty. Sut you must dis- 
tinctly understand that I can only treat with suppli- 
cants, not with rebels ; and as a preliminary to every 
act of favour on my side, I must insist upon your 
followers laying down their arras and dispersing 
themselves.” 
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, “ To do so, my Lord Duke,” replied Morton, un- 

dauntedly, "were to acknowledge ourselves the 
rebels that our enemies term us. Our swords are 
drawn for recovery of a birthright wrested from us ; 
your Grace’s moderation and good sense has ad- 
mitted the general justice of our demand, — a de- 
mand which would never have been listened to, had 
it not been accompanied with the sound of the 
trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and dare not, lay 
down our arms, even on your Grace’s assurance of 
indemnity, unless it were accompanied witli some 
reasonable prospect of the redress of the wrongs 
which we complain of,” 

“Mr. Morton,” replied the duke, “you are young, 
but you must have seen enough of the world to 
perceive that requests, by no means dangerous or 
unreasonable in themselves, may become so by the 
way in which they are pressed and supported.” 

“We may reply, my lord,” answered Morton, 
“that this disagreeable mode has nob been resorted 
to until all others have failed.” 

“Mr. Morton,” said the duke, “I must break this 
conference short. We are in readiness to commence 
the attack ; yet I will suspend it for an hour, until 
you can communicate my answer to the insurgents. 

If they please to disperse their followers, lay down 
their pms, and send a peaceful deputation to me, I 
will consider myself bound in honour to do all I can 
to procure redress of their grievances ; if nob, let 
them stand on their guai'd, and expect the conse- 
quences.— -I tliink, gentlemen,” he added, turning 
to his two colleagues, “this is the utmost length to 
which I can stretch my instructions in. favour of 
these misguided persons?” 

“By my faith," answered Dalzell, suddenly, "and 
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it is a length to which my poor judgment durst not 
have stretched them, considering I had both the 
king and my conscience to answer to I But doubt- 
less your Grace knows more of the king’s private 
mind than we, who have only the letter of our 
instructions to look to.” 

Monmouth blushed deeply. "You hear,” he 
said, addressing Morton, “General Dalzell blames 
me for the length which I am disposed to go in 
your favour.” 

“ General Dalzell’s sentiments, my lord,” replied 
Morton, " are such as we expected from him ; your 
Grace’s such as we were prepared to hope you 
might please to entertain. Indeed, I cannot help 
adding that, in the case of the absolute submission 
upon which you are pleased to insist, it might still 
remain something less than doubtful how far, with 
such counsellors around the king, even your Grace’s 
intercession might procure us effectual relief. But 
I will communicate to our leaders your Grace’s 
answer to our supplication j and since we cannot 
obtain peace, we must bid war welcome as well as 
we may.” 

“ Good morning, sir,” said the duke ; " I suspend 
the movements of attack for one hour, and for one 
hour only. If you have an answer to return within 
that space of time, I will receive it here, and ear- 
nestly entreat it may be such as to save the effusion 
of blood.” 

At this moment another smile of deep meaning 
passed between Dalzell and Claverhouse, The 
duke observed it, and repeated his words with 
great dignity. 

"Yes, gentlemen, I said I trusted the answer 
might be such as would save the effusion of blood. 
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I hope the sentiment neither needs your scorn^ 
nor incurs your displeasure,” 

Dalzell returned the duke’s frown with a stern 
glance, but made no answer. Claverhouae, his lip 
just curled with an ironical smile, bowed, and said, 
** It was not for him to judge the propriety of his 
Grace’s sentiments.” 

The duke made a signal to Morton to withdraw. 
He obeyed ; and, accompanied by his former escort, 
rode slowly through the army to return to the camp 
of the nonconformists. As he passed the fine corps 
of Life Guards, he found Claverliouse was already 
at their head. That officer no sooner saw Morton 
than he advanced, and addressed him with perfect 
poUteness of manner* 

I think this is not the first time I have seen 
Mr. Morton of Milnwood ? ” 

“It is not Colonel Grahame’s fault,” said Morton, 
smiling sternly, “ that be or any one else should be 
now incommoded by my presence.” 

“ Allow me at least to say,” replied Olaverhouse, 
“ that Mr. Morton’s present situation authorises the 
opinion I have entertained of him, and that my prO' 
ceedings at our last meeting only squared to my 
duty.” 

“ To reconcile your actions to your duty, and your 
duty to your conscience, is your business, Colonel 
Grahame, not mine,” said Morton, justly offended at 
being thus, in a manner, required to approve pf 
the sentence under which he had so nearly suffered. 

“Nay, but stay an instant,” said Olaverhouse; 
“ Evandale insists that I have some wrongs to ac- 
quit myself of in your instance. I trust I shall 
always make some difference between a high-minded 
gentleman, who, though misguided, acts upon gener- 
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ous principles, and the crazy fanatical clowns yon- 
der, with the bloodthirsty assassins who head them. 
Therefore, if they do not disperse upon your return, 
let me pray you instantly oome over to our army 
and surrender yourself, for, be assured, they cannot 
stand our assault for half an hour. If you will be 
ruled and do this, be sure to inquire for me. Mon- 
mouth, strange as it may seem, cannot protect you ; 
Dalzell will not ; I both can and will ; and I have 
promised to Evandale to do so if you will give me 
an opportunity.” 

"I should owe Lord Evandale my thanks,” an- 
swered Morton, coldly, " did not his scheme imply 
an opinion that I might be prevailed on to desert 
those with whom I am engaged. ■ Eor you. Colonel 
Grahams, if you will honour mo with a different 
species of satisfaction, it is probable that, in an 
hour’s time, you will find me at the. west end of 
Bothwell Bridge with ray sword in my hand.” 

" I shall be happy to meet you there,” said Claver- 
house, "but still more so should you think better on 
my first proposal.” 

They then saluted and parted. 

“ That is a pretty lad, Lumley,” said Claverhouse, 
addressing himself to the other officer, “ but ho is a 
lost man, — his blood be upon his head.” 

So saying, he addressed himself to the task of 
preparation for instant battle. . 1 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


But hark I the tout has changed its voice, 

There ’s peace and rest line Inugor. 

Burns 

Tlie Lowdiou Mallisha they 
Came ivith thoir coats of blow; 

Five hundred men from London came, 

Clnid in a reddish hue, 

Botlmell TAncs, 

When Morton had left the well-ordered outposts of 
the regular army, and arrived at those which were 
maintained by his own party, he could not but be 
peculiarly sensible of the difference of discii^line, 
and entertain a proportional degree of fear for the 
conseguences. The same discords which agitated 
the councils of the insurgents raged oven among 
their meanest followers; and their pickets and 
patrols were more interested and occupied in dis- 
puting the true occasion and causes of wrath, and 
defining the limits of Erastian heresy, than in look- 
ing out for and observing the motions of their 
enemies, though within hearing of the royal drums 
and trumpets. 

There was a guard, however, of the insurgent 
army posted at the long and narrow bridge of Both- 
well, over which the enemy must necessarily ad- 
vance to the attack ; but, like the others, they were 
divided and disheartened; and, entertaining the 
idea that they were posted on a de,speratc service, 
they even meditated withdrawing themselves to the 
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main body. This would have been utter ruin ; for 
on the defence or loss of this pass the fortune of tlxe 
day was most lilcely to depend. All beyond the 
bridge was a plain open field, excepting a few 
thickets of no great depth, and consequently was 
ground on which the undisciplined forces of the in- 
surgents, deficient as they were in cavalry, and 
totally unprovided with artillery, were altogether 
unlikely to withstand the shock of regular troops. 

Morton, therefore, viewed the pass carefully, and 
formed the hope that by occupying two or three 
houses on the left bank of the river with the copse 
and thickets of alders and hazels that lined its side, 
and by blockading the passage itself, and shutting 
the gates of a portal, which, according to the old 
fashion, was built on the central arch of the bridge 
of Bothwell, it might be easily defended against a 
very superior force. He issued directions accord- 
ingly, and commanded the parapets of the bridge, 
on the farther side of the portal, to be thrown down, 
that they might afford no protection to the enemy 
when they should attempt the passage. Morton 
then conjured the party at this important post to bo 
watchful and upon their guard, and promised, them 
a speedy and strong reinforcement. He caused 
them to advance videttes beyond the river to watch 
the progress of the enemy, which outposts ho di- 
rected should he withdrawn to the left hank as 
soon as they approached. I'inally he charged them 
to send regular information to the main body of all 
that they should observe. Men under arms, and in 
a situation of danger, are usually sufficiently alert in 
appreciating the merit of their officers. Morton’s 
intelligence and activity gained the confidence of 
these men, and with better hope and heart than 
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before, they began to fortify their position in the 
manner he recommended, and saw him depart with 
three loud cheers. 

Morton now galloped hastily towards the main 
body of the insurgents, but was surprised and 
shocked at the scene of confusion and clamour which 
it exhibited, at the moment when good order and 
concord were of such' essential consequence. In- 
stead of being drawn up in line of battle, and listen- 
ing to the commands of their ofBcers, they were 
crowding together in a confused mass that rolled 
and agitated itself like the waves of the sea, while a 
thousand tongues spoke, or rather vociferated, and 
not a single ear was found to listen. Scandalised 
at a scene so extraordinary, Morton endeavoured to 
make his way through the press to learn, and, if pos- 
sible, to remove, the cause of this so untimely dis- 
order. While ho is thus engaged, we shall make 
the reader acquainted with that which he was some 
time in discovering. 

The insurgents had proceeded to hold their day 
of humiliation, which, agreeably to the practice of 
the Puritans during the earlier civil war, they con- 
sidered as the most effectual mode of solving all 
difficulties and waiving all discussions. It was 
usual to name an ordinary week-day for this pur- 
pose, but on this occasion the Sabbath itself was 
adopted, owing to the pressure of the time and the 
vicinity of the enemy. A temporary pulpit, or tent, 
was erected in the middle of the encampment, which, 
according to the fixed arrangement, was first to be 
occupied by the Eeverend Peter Poundtext, to whom 
the post of honour was assigned, as the eldest clergy- 
man present. But as the worthy divine, with slow 
and stately steps, was advancing towards the rostrum 
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w^hicli had been prepared for him, he was prevented 
by the unexpected apparition ot Habakkuk Muckle- 
wrath, the insane preacher, whose appearance had 
so much startled Morton at the first council of the 
insurgents after their victory at Loudomhill. It is 
not known whether he was acting under the in- 
fluence and instigation of the Camerouians, or 
whether he was merely compelled by his own agita- 
ted imagination, and the temptation of a vacant pul- 
pit before him, to seize the opportunity of exhorting 
so respectable a congregation. It is only certain 
that he took occasion by the forelock, sprung into 
the pulpit, oast his eyes wildly round him, and, un- 
dismayed by the murmurs of many of the audience, 
opened the Bible, read forth as his text from the 
thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, Certain men, 
the children of Belial, are gone out from among you, 
and have withdrawn the inhabitants of their city, 
saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which ye 
have not known and then rushed at once into the 
midst of his subject. 

The harangue of Muoklewrath was as wild and 
extravagant as his intrusion was unauthorised and 
untimely; but it was provokingly coherent, in so 
far as it turned entirely upon the very subjects of 
discord, of which it had been agreed to adjourn the 
consideration until some more suitable opportunity. 
Not a single topic did he omit which had oiffence 
in it ; and after charging the moderate party with 
heresy, with crouching to tyranny, with seeking to 
be at peace with God's enemies, he applied to Mor- 
ton, by name, the charge that he had been one of 
those men of Belial who, in the words of his text 
had gone out from amongst them, to withdraw the 
inhabitants of his city, and to go astray after false 
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gods. To him and all who followed him or approved 
of his conduct, Mucklewrath denounced fury and 
vengeance, and exhorted those who would hold 
themselves pure and undefiled to come up from the 
midst of them. 

"Fear not,” he said, “because of the neighing of 
horses or the glittering of breastplates. Seek not 
aid of the Egyptians because of the enemy, though 
they may be numerous as locusts, and fierce as dra- 
gons. Their trust is not as our trust, nor their rock 
as our rock ; how else shall a thousand fly before one, 
and two put ten thousand to the flight ? I dreamed 
it in the visions of the night, and the voice said t 
' Hahakkuk, take tliy fan and purge the wheat from 
the chaff, that they be not both consumed with 
the fire of indignation and the lightning of fury/ 
Wherefore, I say, take this Henry Morton, — this 
wretched Aohan, who hath brought the accursed 
thing among ye, and made himself brethren in the 
camp of the enemy, — take him and stone him with 
stones, and thereafter burn him with fire, that the 
wrath may depart from the children of the Cove- 
nant. He hath not taken a Babylonish garment, 
hut he hath sold the garment of righteousness to the 
woman of Babylon ; he hath not taken two hundred 
shekels of fine silver, but he hath bartered the truth, 
which is more precious than shekels of silver or 
wedges of gold.” 

At this furious charge, broxxght so unexpectedly 
against one of their most active commanders, the 
audience broke out into open tumult, some demand- 
ing that there should instantly be a new election of 
officers, into which office none should hereafter be 
admitted who had, in their phrase, touched of that 
which was accursed, or temporised more or less with 
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the heresies and corruptions of the times. While 
such was the demand of the Cameronians, they 
vociferated loiidly that those who were not with 
them were against them ; that it was no time to re- 
linquish the substantial part of the covenanted testi- 
mony of the Church, if they expected a blessing on 
their arms and their cause ; and that, in their eyes, 
a lukewarm Presbyterian was little better than a 
Prelatist, an Anti-Covenanter, and a Nullifidian. 

The parties accused repelled the charge of crimi- 
nal compliance and defection from the truth, with 
scorn and indignation, and charged their accusem 
with breach of faith, as well as with wrong-headed 
and extravagant zeal in introducing such divisions 
into an army, the joint strength of which could not, 
by the most sanguine, be judged more than suffi- 
cient to face their enemies. Poundtext and one or 
two others made some faint efforts to stem the in- 
creasing fury of the factious, exclaiming to those of 
the other party, in the words of the patriarch : " Lot 
there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between thy herdsmen and my herdsmen, for 
we be brethren,” No pacific overture could possibly 
obtain audience. It was in vain that even Burley 
himself, when lie saw the dissension proceed to such 
ruinous lengths, exerted his stern and deep voice, 
commanding silence and obedience to discipline. 
The spirit of insubordination had gone forth, and it 
seemed as if the exhortation of Habakkuk Mucklo- 
wrath had communicated a part of his frenzy to all 
who heard him. The wiser or more timid part of 
the assembly were already withdrawing themselves 
from the field, and' giving up their cause as lost, 
Others were moderating a harmomous call, as they 
somewhat improperly termed it, to new officers, and 
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dismissing those formerly chosen, and that with a 
tumult and clamour worthy of the deficiency of 
good sense and good order implied in the whole 
transaction. It was at this moment when Morton 
arrived in the field and joined the army, in total con- 
fusion, and on the point of dissolving itself. His 
arrival occasioned loud exclamations of applause on 
the one side, and of imprecation on the other. 

"What means this ruinous dismder at such a 
moment?” he exclaimed to Burley, who, exhausted 
with his vain exertions to restore order, was now 
leaning on his sword and regarding the confusion 
with an eye of resolute despair. 

" It means,” he replied, " that God has delivered 
us into the hands of our enemies,” 

"Not so,” answered Morton, with a voice and ges- 
ture which compelled many to listen; "it is not God 
who deserts us, it is we who desert him, and dishon- 
our ourselves by disgracing and betraying the cause 
of freedom and religion. — Hear me,” he exclaimed, 
springing to the pulpit which Mucklewratli had 
been compelled to evacuate by actual exhaustion, 
— "I bring from the enemy an offer to treat, if you 
incline to lay down your arms. I can assure you 
the means of making an honourable defence, if 
you are of more manly tempers. The time flies 
fast on. Let us resolve either for peace or war ; 
and let it not be said of us in future days that six 
thousand Scottish men in arms had neither courage 
to stand them ground and fight it out, nor prudence 
to treat for peace, nor even the coward^s wisdom to 
retreat in good time and with safety. Wlrat signi- 
fies quarrelling on minute points of church-discipline, 
when the whole Edifice is threatened with total de- 
struction? Oh, remember, my brethren, that the 
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last and worst evil which God brought upon tho 
people whom he had once choson, — tho last and 
worst punishment of their blindness and hardnoss 
of heart, — was the bloody dissensions which rent 
asunder their city, even when tho enemy were thun- 
dering at its gates I ” 

Some of the audience testified their feeling of 
this exhortation by loud exclamations of applause ; 
others by hooting, and exclaiming, " To your tents, 
0 Israel!" 

Morton, who beheld the columns of tho enemy 
already beginning to appear on the right bank, and 
directing their march upon the bridge, raised his 
voice to its utmost pitch, and, pointing at tho same 
time with his hand; exclaimed, " Silence your sense- 
less clamours ; yonder is the enemy I On maintain- 
ing: the bridge against him depend our lives, ns well 
as our hope to reclaim our laws and libortios. Thoro 
shall at least one Scottishman die in their defence. 
Let any one who loves his country follow mo 1 ” 

The multitude had turned their heads in tho di- 
rection to which he pointed. Tho sight of tho glit- 
tering files of the English Tfoot Guards,' supported 
by several sq^uadvons of horse, of tho cannon which 
the artillerymen were busily engaged in planting 
against the bridge, of the plaidcd clans who seemed 
to search for a ford, and of the long succession of 
troops which were destined to support tho attack, 
sileuced at once their clamorous uproar, and struck 
them with as much consternation as if it woro an 
unexpected apparition, and not the very thing which 
they ought to have been looking out for. They 
gazed on each , other, and on their leaders, with iooks 
resembling those that indicate the weakness of a 
patient when exhausted by a fit, of frenzy. Yet 
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when Morton, sijringing from the rostrum, directed 
his steps towards the bridge, he was followed by 
about an hundred of the young men who were 
particularly attached to his command. 

Burley turned to Macbriar. “ Ephraim,” he said, 
"it is Providence points us the way, through the 
worldly wisdom of this latitudinarian youth. He 
that loves the light, let him follow Burley ! ” 

" Tarry,” replied Macbriar ; " it is not by Henry 
Morton, or such as he, that our goings-out and our 
comings-in are to be meted ; therefore tarry with us, 
I fear treachery to the host from this NulUfidian 
Achan, — thou slialt not go with him ; thou art our 
chariots and our horsemen.” 

"Hinder me noC replied Burley ; "he hath well 
said that all is lost if the enemy win the bridge, 
therefore let me not. Shall the children of this 
generation be called wiser or braver than the ohiL 
dren of the sanctuary? — Array yourselves under 
your leaders ; let us not lack supplies of men and 
ammunition ; and accursed be he who turneth back 
from the work on this great day ! ” 

Having thus spoken, he hastily marched towards 
the bridge, and was followed by about two hundred 
of the most gallant and zealous of his party. There 
was a deep and disheartened pause when Morton 
and Burley departed. The commanders availed 
themselves of it to display their lines in some sort 
of order, and exhorted those who were most exposed 
to throw themselves upon their faces to avoid the 
cannonade which they might presently expect. The 
insurgents ceased to resist or to remonstrate; but 
the awe which had silenced their disoords had dis- 
mayed their courage. They suffered themselves to 
be formed into ranks with the docility of a flock of 
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sheep, bufc without possessing, for the time, more 
resolution or energy ; for they experienced a sink- 
ing of the heart, imposed by tlie sudden and im- 
minent approach of the danger which they had ne- 
glected to provide against while it was yet distant. 
They were, however, drawn out with some regular- 
ity ; and as they still possessed the appearance of 
an army, their leaders had only to hope that some 
favourable oircumstanoe would restore their spirits 
and courage, 

Kettledrummle, Poundtext, Macbriai^ and other 
preachers busied themselves in their ranks, and pre- 
vailed on them to raise a psalm. But the supers tb 
tious among them observed, as an ill omen, that their 
song of praise and triumph sunk into " a quaver of 
consternation,^^ and resembled rather a penitentiary 
stave sung on the scaffold of a condemned criminal, 
than the bold strain wliich had resounded along the 
wild heath of Loudon-hill, in anticipation of that 
day^s victory. The melancholy melody soon re- 
ceived a rough accompaniment; the royal soldiers 
shouted, the Highlanders yelled, the cannon began 
to fire on one side, and the musketry on both,* and 
the bridge of Bothwell, with the banks adjacent, 
were involved in wreaths of smoke. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


As e^or ye saw the rain doun fa^ 

Or yet the arrow from the bow, 

Sfto our Scots Jads foil ovoia down, 

And they lay slain on ovory knowo, 

Old Ballad. 

Ebe Morton or Burley had ijeached the post to he 
defended, the enemy had commenced an attack upon 
it with great spirit. The two regiments of Foot 
Gruards, formed into a close column, rushed forward 
to the river ; one corp.9, deploying along the right 
bank, commenced a galling fire on the defenders of 
the pass, while the other pressed on to occupy the 
bridge. The insurgents sustained the attack with 
great constancy and courage j and while part of their 
number returned the fire across the river, the rest 
maintained a disoharge of musketry upon the further 
end of the bridge itself, and every avenue by wliioh 
the soldiers endeavoured to approach it. The latter 
suffered severely, but still gained ground, and the 
head of their column was already upon the bridge, 
when the arrival of Morton changed the scene ; and 
his marksmen, commencing upon the pass a fire as 
well aimed as it was sustained and regular, com- 
pelled the assailants to retire with much loss. They 
were a second time brought up to the charge, and a 
second time repulsed with still greater loss, as Bur- 
ley had now brought his party into action, The fire 
was continued with the utmost vehemence on both 
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sides, and tlie issue of the action seemed very 
dubious, 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white charger, 
might be discovered on the top of the right bank 
of the river, urging, entreating, and animating the 
exertions of his soldiers. By his orders the cannon, 
which had hitherto been employed in annoying the 
distant main body of the Bresbyterians, were now 
turned upon the defenders of the bridge. But 
these tremendous engines, being wrought much 
more slowly than in modern times, did not produce 
the effect of annoying or terrifying the enemy to 
the extent proposed. The insurgents, sheltered by 
copsewood along the bank of the river, or stationed 
in the houses already mentioned, fought under 
cover, while the royalists, owing to the precautions 
of Morton, were entirely exposed. The defence 
was so protracted and obstinate that the royal 
generals began to fear it might be ultimately suc- 
cessful. While Monmouth threw himself from his 
horse, and, rallying the Toot Griiards, brought thorn 
on to another close and desperate attack, he was 
warmly seconded by Dakell, who, putting himself 
at the head of a body of Lennox Highlanders, 
rushed forward with their tremendous war-cry of 
Loch-sloy.^ The ammunition of the defenders of 
the bridge began to fail at this important crisis. 
Messages, commanding and imploring succours and 
supplies, were in vain despatched, one after the 
other, to the main body of the Presbyterian armyj 
which remained inactively drawn up on the open 

1 This was tlxo slogan, or war-cry, of tho MaclTarlanoa, takoii 
from a lake near tlio lioad of Loch XiomoTul, in tlio contro of 
their ancient possessions on the weatei'n banks of that beautiful 
inland sea. 
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fields in tJie rear; fear, consternation, and misrule 
had gone abroad among them, and while the post 
on which their safety depended required to be in- 
stantly and powerfully reinforced, there remained 
none either to command or to obey. 

As the fire of the defenders of the bridge began 
to slacken, Uiat of the assailants increased, and in 
its turn became more fatal. Animated by the ex- 
ample and exhortations of their generals, they ob- 
tained a footing upon the bridge itself, and began 
to remove the obstacles by which it was blockaded. 
The portal-gate was broke open, the beams, ti'uuks 
of trees, and other materials of the barricade pulled 
down and thrown into the river. This was not 
accomplished without opposition, Morton and Bur- 
ley fought in the very front of their followers, and 
encouraged them, with their pikes, lialberds, and 
partisans, to encounter the bayonets of the Guards 
and the broadswords of the Highlanders. But 
those behind the leaders began to shrink from the 
unequal comb^it, and fly singly, or in parties of two 
or three, towards the main body, until the remain- 
der were, by the merp weight of the hostile column 
as much as by theii’ weapons, faMy forced from the 
bridge. The passage being now open, the enemy 
began to pour over. But the bridge was long and 
narrow, which rendered the manoeuvre slow as well 
as dangerous ; and those who first passed had still 
to force the houses, from the windows of which the 
Covenanters continued to fire. Burley and Mor- 
ton were near each other at this critical moment. 

“ There is yet time," said the former, " to bring 
down horse to attack them, ere they can get into 
ordPr ; and, with the aid of, God, we may thus .re- 
gain the bridge. Hasten thou to bring them down, 
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while I make the defence good with this old and 
wearied body.” 

Morton saw the importance of the advice, and, 
throwing himself on the horse which Ouddie |ield 
in readiness for him behind the thicket, galloped 
towards a body of cavalry, which chanced to be com- 
posed entirely of Oameronians. Ere he could speak 
his errand or utter his orders, he was saluted by 
the execrations of the whole body, 

" He flies ! ” they exclaimed, — " the cowardly 
traitor flies like a hart from the hunters, and hath 
left valiant Burley in the midst of the slaughter ■” 

“ I do not fly,” said Morton. ” I come to lead 
you to the attack, Advance boldly, and we shall 
yet do well.” 

“ Eollow him not I Follow him not 1 ” — such 
were the tumultuous exclamations which resounded 
from the ranks ; — “ he hath sold you to the sword 
of the enemy ! ” 

And while Morton argued, entreated, and com- 
manded in vein, the moment was lost in which the 
advance might have been useful; and the outlet 
from the bridge, with all its defences, being in com- 
plete possession of the enemy, Burley and his re- 
maining followers were driven back upon the main 
body, to whom the spectacle of their hurried and 
harassed retreat was far from restoring the confi- 
dence which they so much wanted. 

In the mean while the forces of the king crossed 
the bridge at their leisure, and, securing the pass, 
formed in line of battle ; while Claverhouse, who, 
like a hawk perched on a rook, and eying the time 
to pounce on its prey, had watched the event of the 
action from the opposite hank, now passed the 
bridge at the head of his cavalry at full trot, and, 
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leading them in squadrons through the intervals 
and round the flanks of the royal infantry, formed 
them in line on the moor, and led them to the 
charge, advancing in front with one large body, 
while other two divisions threatened the flanks of 
the Covenanters. Their devoted army was now 
in that situation when the slightest demonstration 
towards an attack was certain to inspire panic. 
Their broken spirits and disheartened courage were 
unable to endure the charge of the cavalry, attended 
with all its terrible accompaniments of sight and 
sound, — the rush of the horses at full speed, the 
shaking of the earth under their feet, the glancing 
of the swords, the waving of the plumes, and the 
fierce shouts of the cavaliers. The front ranks 
hardly attempted one ill-directed and disorderly 
fire, and their rear were broken and flymg in confu- 
sion, ere the charge had been completed ; and in less 
than five minutes the horsemen were mixed with 
them, cutting and hewing without mercy. The 
voice of Olaverhouse was heard, even above the din 
of conflict, exclaiming to his soldiers, " Kill, kill ; 
no quarter, — think on Eichard Grahamel” The 
dragoons, many of whom had shared the disgrace 
of Loudon-hill, required ho exhortations to ven- 
geance as easy as it was complete. Their swords 
drank deep of slaughter among the unresisting fu- 
gitives. Screams for quarter were only answered 
by the shouts with which the pursuers accompanied 
their blows, and the whole field presented one gene- 
ral scene of confused slaughter, flight, and pursuit. 

About twelve hundred of the insurgents, who re- 
mained in a body a little apart from the rest, and 
out of the line of the charge of cavalry, threw down 
their arms and surrendered at discretion, upon, the 
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approach of tlia Duke of Monmouth at the head of 
the infantry. That mild-tempered nobleman in- 
stantly allowed them the quarter which they prayed 
for ; and, galloping about through the field, exerted 
himself as much to stop the slaughter as he had 
done to obtain the victory. While busied in this 
humane task he met with General Dalzell, who was 
encouraging the fierce Highlandem and royal vo- 
lunteers to show their zeal for king and country, 
by quenching the flame of the rebellion with the 
blood of the rebels. 

"Sheathe your sword, I command you. Gene- 
ral ! ” exclaimed the duke, " and sound the retreat. 
Enough of blood has been shed ; give quarter to the 
king’s misguided subjects.” 

" I obey your Grace,” said the old man, wiping 
his bloody sword and returning it to the scabbard ; 
■'but I warn you, at the same time, that enouglr 
has not been done to intimidate these desperate 
rebels. Has not your Grace heard that Basil Oli- 
fant has collected several gentlemen and men of 
substance in the West, and is in the act of march- 
ing to join them 1 ” 

“ Basil Olifant ? ” said the duke, — " who or what 
is he ? ” 

"The next male heir to the last Earl of Tor- 
wood. Ho is disaffected to Government from his 
claim to the estate being set aside in favour of Lady 
Margaret Bellenden ; and I.sifijpose the hope of 
getting the inheritance has set him in motion.” 

"Be his motives what they will," replied Mon- 
mouth, “he must soon disperse his followera, for 
this army is too much broken to rally again. 
Therefore, once more. I command that the pursuit 
be stopped.” 

«3 
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"It is your Grace’s province to command, and 
to te responsible for your commands,” answered 
Dalzell, as be gave reluctant orders for checking 
the pursuit. 

But the fiery and vindictive Grahams -was al- 
ready far out of hearing of the signal of retreat, 
and continued with Iris cavalry an unwearied and 
bloody pursuit, breaking, dispersing, and cutting 
to pieces all the insurgents whom they could come 
up with. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried off the 
field by the confused tide of fugitives. They made 
some attempt to defend the stmots of the town of 
Hamilton ; but while labouring to induce the fliers 
to face about and stand to their weapons, Burley 
received a bullet which broke his sword-arm. 

” May the hand be withered that shot the shot ! ” 
he exclaimed, as the sword which he was waving 
over his head fell powerless to his side. " I can 
fight no longer.” ^ 

Then, turning his horse’s head, he retreated out 
of the confusion. Morton also now saw that the 
continuing his unavailing efforts to rally the fliers 
could only end in his own death or captivity, and, 
followed by the faithful Guddie, he extricated him- 
self from the press, and, being well mounted, leaped 
his horse over one or two enclosures, and got into 
the open country. 

Brom the first hill which they gained in their 
flight they looked back, and beheld the whole coun- 
try covered with their fugitive companions, and 
with the pursuing dragoons, whose wild shouts and 
halloo, as they did execution on the groups whom 

1 This inoident, and Bnriey’s escjamaliion, .arp );akeij the 
recojrda. 
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they overtook, njingled with the groans and screams 
of their victims, rose shrilly up the liilL 

<'It is impossible they can ever make head 
again, said Morton. 

The head *s taen aff them as clean as I wad 
bite it aff a sybo 1 ** rejoined Ouddie* ** Eh, Lord I 
see how the broadswords are flashing I War’s a 
fearsome thing. They’ll be cunning that catches 
me at this wark again. — But for God’s sake, bit , 
let us mak for some strength t ” 

Morton saw the necessity of following the advice 
of his trusty sq^uire. They resumed a rapid pace^ 
and continued it without intermission, directing 
their course towards the wild and mountainous 
country, where they thought it likely some part of 
the fugitives might draw together, for the salce 
either of making defence or of obtaining terms* 



CHAPTEK XXXIIT- 


They require 

Of Heaven the Iiearts of Hone, hreafch of tigers. 

Yea, and the fierceness too. 

S'lbtojibr. 

Evening had fallen, and for the last two hours they 
had seen none of their ill-fated companions, when 
Iforton and his faithful attendant gained the moor- 
land, and approached a large and solitaiy farm- 
house situated in the entrance of a wild glen far 
remote from any other habitation. 

"Our horses” said Morton, "will carry us no 
farther without rest or food, and we must try to 
obtain them here, if possible/' 

So speaking, he led the way to the house. The 
place had every appearance of being inhabited. 
There was smoke issuing from the chimney in a 
considerable volume, and the marks of recent hoofs 
were visible around the door, They could even hear 
the murmuring of human voices within the house. 
But all the lower windows were closely secured; 
and when they knocked at the door, no answer was 
returned. After vainly calling and entreating ad- 
mittance, they withdrew to the stable, or shed, in 
order to accommodate their horses, ere they used 
farther means of gaining admission. In this place 
they foimd ten or twelve horses, whose state of 
fatigue, as well as the military yet disordered ap- 
pearance of their saddles and accoutrements, plainly 
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indicatod that their owners were fugitive insurgents 
in their own circumstances. 

This meeting bodes luck/* said Ouddie ; and 
they hae walUi beef, that ae thing certain^ for 
here *s a raw hide that has been about the hurdies 
0^ a stot not half an hour syne, — it ^9 warni yet.*’ 
Encouraged by these appearances, they returned 
again to the house, and, announcing themselves as 
men in the same predicament with the inmates, 
clamoured loudly for admittance. 

Wlioever ye be,’’ answered a stern voice from 
the window, after a long and obdurate silence, " dis- 
turb not those who mourn for the desolation and 
captivity of the land, and search out the causes of 
wi’ath and of defection, that the stumbling-blocks 
may bo removed over which we have stumbled/* 

" They are wild Western Whigs,” said Ouddie, in 
a whisper to his master, " I ken by tlmir language. 
Eiend Irne mo, if I like to venture on them ! ” 

Morton, however, again called to the party with- 
in, and insisted on admittance ; but finding his en- 
treaties still disregarded, he opened one of tho 
lower windows, and pushing asunder the shutters, 
which were but slightly secured, stepped into the 
large kitchen from which the voice had issued. 
Ouddie followed him, muttering betwixt liis teeth, 
as he put his head within the window, "'That he 
hoped there was 11 ae scalding brose on the fire ; 
and master and servant both found themselves in 
the company of ten or twelve armed men, seated 
around the fire, on which refreshments were prepar- 
ing, and busied apparently in their devotions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illuminated by tho 
fire-light, Morton had no difficulty in recognizing 
several of those zealots who had most distingurislxed 
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themselves by their intemperate opposition to all 
moderate measures, together with their noted pas- 
tor, the fanatical Ephraim Macbriar, and the ma- 
niac Habaldcuk Muclclewrath, The Cameronians 
neither stkred tongue nor hand to welcome theii' 
brethren in misfortune, but continued to listen to 
the low miu-mured exercise of Macbriar, as he 
prayed that the Almighty would lift up his hand 
from his people, and not make an end in the day of 
his anger. That they were conscious of the pres- 
ence of the intruders only appeared from the sullen 
and indignant glances which they shot at them, 
from time to time, as their eyes encountered. 

Morton, finding into what unfriendly society he 
had unwittingly intruded,’ began to think of retreat- 
ing ; but on turning his head, observed with some 
alarm that two strong men had silently placed 
themselves beside the window through which they 
had entered. One of these ominoixs sentinels whis- 
pered to Cuddie, “Son of that precious woman, 
Mause Headrigg, do not cast thy lot farther with 
this child of treachery and perdition. Pass on thy 
way, and tarry not, for the avenger of blood is be- 
hind thee.” 

With this he pointed to the window, out of 
which Cuddie jumped without hesitation; for the 
intimation he had received plainly implied the per- 
sonal danger he would otherwise incur. 

“ Winnocks are no lucky wi’ me,” was his first 
reflection when he was in the • open air ; his next 
was xxpon the probable fate of his master. “ They ’ll 
kill him, the murdering loons, and think they’re 
doing a gude turn ! but I’se tak the back road for 
Hamilton, and see if I canna get some o’ our ain 
folk to bring, help in time of needcessity.'” 
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So saying, Ouddie liastened to tlie stable, and 
taking the best horse he conld find instead of his 
own tired animal, he galloped off in the direction 
he proposed. 

The noise of his horse’s tread alarmed for an in- 
stant the devotion of the fanatics. As it died in 
the distance, Macbriar brought his exercise to a 
conclusion, and his audience raised themselves from 
the stooping posture, and louring downward look 
with which they had listened to it, and all fixed 
their eyes sternly on Henry Morton. 

"You bend strange countenances on me, gentle- 
men," said he, addressing them. "I am totally 
ignorant in what manner I can have deserved 
them.” 

“Out upon thee! out upon thee!” exclaimed 
Mucklewrath, starting up. "Tlie word that thou 
hast spurned shall become a rock to crush and to 
bruise thee; the spear which thou wouldst have 
broken shall pierce thy side ; wo have prayed and 
wrestled and petitioned for an offering to atone the 
sins of the congregation, and lo I the very head of 
the offence is delivered into our hand. He hath 
burst in like a thief through the window ; ho is a 
ram caught in the thicket, whoso Wood shall be 
a drink-offering to redeem vengeance from the 
Church, and the place shall from henceforth be 
called Jehovab-Jireh, for the sacrifice is provided, 
Up, then, and bind the victim with cords lo the 
horns of the altar!” 

There was a movement among the party; and 
deeply did Morton regret at that moment the in- 
cautious haste with which he had ventured into 
their company. Ho was armed only with his sword, 
for he had left his pistols at the how of his saddle; 
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and as the Whigs were all provided with firearms, 
there was little or no chance of escaping from 
them hy resistance* The interposition, however, of 
Macbriar protected him for the moment. 

Tarry yet a while, brethren ; let us not use the 
sword rashly, lest the load of innocent blood lie 
heavy on us* — Come,” he said, addressing himself 
to Morton, " we will reckon witla thee ere we avenge 
the cause thou hast betrayed. Hast thou not,” he 
continued, ” made thy face as hard as flint against 
the truth in all the assemblies of the host ? 

"He has, he has,” murmured the deep voices of 
the assistants. 

"He hath ever urged peace with the malignants,” 
said one* 

"And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of 
the Indulgence,” said another, 

" And would have surrendered the host into the 
hands of Monmouth,” echoed a third i " and was the 
first to desert the honest and manly Burley while he 
yet resisted at the pass. I saw him on the moor, 
with his horse bloody with spurring, long ere the 
firing had ceased at the bridge.” 

" Gentlemen,” said Morton, " if you mean to bear 
me down by clamour, and take my life without hear- 
ing me, it is perhaps a thing in your power ; but 
you will sin before God and man by the commission 
of such a murder.” 

"I say, hear the youth,” said Maohriar; "for 
Heaven knows our bowels have yearned for him, 
that he might be brought to see the truth, and exert 
his gifts in its defence. But he is blinded by his 
carnal knowledge, and h^s spurned the light when 
it blazed before him.” 

Silence being obtained, Morton proceeded to as- 
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serf; the good faith ■which he had displayed in the 
treaty with Monmouth, and the active part he had 
borne in the subsequent action. 

" I may not, gentlemen,” he said, " be fully able 
to go the lengths you desire, in assigning to those 
of my own religion the means of tyrannizing over 
others ; but none shall go farther in asserting our 
own lawful freedom. And I must needs aver that 
had others been of my mind in council, or disposed 
to stand by my side in battle, we should this even- 
ing, instead of being a defeated and discordant rem- 
nant, have sheathed our weapons in an useful and 
honourable peace, or brandished them triumpliautly 
after a decisive victory.” 

"He hath spoken tlve word," said one of the as- 
sembly, "he hath avowed his carnal self-seeking 
and Erastianism ; let him die the death ! ” 

" Peace yet again," said Macbriar, “ for I will try 
him further. — Was it not by thy means that the 
malignant Evandale twice escaped from death and 
captivity ? Was it not through thee that Miles 
Bellenden and his garrison of cut-throats were saved 
from the edge of the sword ? ” 

"I am proud to say that you have spoken the 
truth in both instances,” reidied Morton. 

“Lol you see," said Macbriar, "again hath his 
mouth spoken it. — And didst thou not do this for 
the sake of a Midianitish woman, one of the spawn 
of prelacy, a toy with which the arch-enemy’s trap 
is baited ? Didst thou not do all this for the sake 
of Edith Bellenden ?” 

"You are incapable,” answered Morton, boldly, 
"of appreciating my feelings towards that young 
lady 5 but all that I have done I would have done 
had she never existed.” 
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Thou art a hardy rebel to the truth” said an- 
other darh-biwed man ; “ and didst thou not so act 
that, by conveying away the aged woman, Margaret 
Bellenden, and her granddaughter, thou mightest 
thwart the wise and godly project of John Balfour 
of Burley for bringing forth to battle Basil Olifant, 
who had agreed to take the field if he were insured 
possession of these women's worldly endowments ? ” 

" I never heard of such a scheme,” said Morton, 
*‘and therefore I could not thwart it. But does 
your religion permit you to take such uncreditable 
and immoral modes of recruiting ? ” 

"Peace” said Macbriar, somewhat disconcerted; 
"it is not for thee to instruct tender professors, or 
to construe Covenant obligations. Bor the rest, 
you have acknowledged enough of sin and sorrow- 
ful defection to draw down defeat on a host, were 
it as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore. And 
it is our judgment that we are not free to let you 
pass from us safe and in life, since Providence hath 
given you into our hands at the moment that we 
prayed with godly Joshua, saying, ‘What shall we 
say when Israel turneth their backs before their 
enemies ? Then earnest thou, delivered to us as it 
were by lot, that thou mightest sustain the punish- 
ment of one that hath wrought folly in Israel 
Therefore, mark my words. This is the Sabbath, 
and our hand shall not be on thee to spill thy 
blood upon this day ; but when the twelfth hbwv 
shall strike, it is a token that thy time on earth 
hath run I Wlierefore improve thy span, for it 
flitteth fast away. — Seize on the prisoner, brethren, 
and take his weapon,” 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and 
so suddenly executed by those of the party who 
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had gradually closed behind and around Morton, 
that he was overpowered, disarmed, and a horse- 
girth passed round his arms, before he could offer 
any effectual resistance. When this was accom- 
plished, a dead and stern silence took place. The 
fanatics ranged themselves around a large oaken 
table, placing Morton amongst them bound and 
helpless, in such a manner as to be opposite to the 
clock which was to strike his knell. Food was 
placed before them, of which they offered their in- 
tended victim a share ; but, it will readily be be- 
lieved, he had little appetite. When this was 
removed, the party resumed their devotions. Mac- 
briar, whose fierce zeal did not perhaps exclude 
some feelings of doubt and compunction, began to 
expostulate in prayer, as if to wring from the Deity 
a signal that the bloody sacrifice they proposed was 
an acceptable service. The eyes and ears of his 
hearers wore anxiously strained, os if to gain some 
sight or sound which might be converted or wresled 
into a type of approbation, and ever and anon dark 
looks were turned on the dial-plate of the timepiece, 
to watch its progress towards the moment of 
execution. 

Morton’s eye freqrrently took the same course, 
with the sad reflection that there appeared no possi- 
bility of his life being expanded beyond the narrow 
segment which the index had yet to travel on the 
circle until it arrived at the fatal hour. Faith in 
his religion, with a constant unyielding principle of 
honour, and the sense of conscious innocence, 
enabled him to pass through this dreadful interval 
with less agitation than he himself could have 
expected, had the situation been prophesied to him. 
Yet thero was a want of that eager and animating 
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sense of right which supported him in similar cir- 
cumstances, when in the power of Claverhouse. 
Then he was conscious that amid the spectators 
were many who were lamenting his condition, and 
some who applauded his conduct. But now, among 
these pale-eyed and ferocious zealots, whose hard- 
ened brows were soon to be bent, not merely with 
indifference, but with triumph, upon his execution ; 
without a friend to speak a kindly word, or give a 
look either of sympathy or encouragement; awaiting 
till the sword destined to slay him crept out of the 
scabbard gradually, and as it were by strawbreadths, 
and condemned to drink the bitterness of death 
drop by drop, — it is no wonder that his feelings 
were less composed than they had been on any 
former occasion of danger. His destined execu- 
tioners, as he gazed around them, seemed to alter 
their forms* and features, like spectres in a feverish 
dream ; their §^ures became larger, and their faces 
more disturb^'d ; and as an excited imagination pre- 
dominated over the realities which his eyes received, 
he could have thought himself surrounded rather 
by a band of demons than of human beings ; the 
walls seemed to drop with blood, and the light 
tick of the clock thrilled on his ear with such 
loud, painful distinctness, as if each sound were the 
prick of a bodkin inflicted on the nerve of the naked 
organ. 

It was with pain that he felt his mind wavering, 
while on the brink between this and the future 
world. He made a strong effort to compose himself 
to devotional exercises, and unequal, during that 
fearful strife of nature, to arrange his own thoughts 
iuto suitable expressions, he bad, instinctively, re- 
course to the petition for deliverance and for com- 
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posure of spirit which is to he foiind in the Book of 
Common. Prayer of the Church of England. Mac- 
briar, whose family were of that persuasion, instantly 
recognised the words, which the unfortunate pris- 
oner pronounced half aloud, 

“ There lacked but this,” he said, his pale cheek 
kindling with resentment, to root out my carnal 
reluctance to sea his blood spilt. He is a prelatist* 
who has sought the camp under the disguise of an 
Erastian, and all, and more than all, that has been 
said of him must needs be verity. His blood be on 
his head, the deceiver ! Let him go down to Tophel 
with the ill-mumbled mass which he calls a prayer- 
book in his right hand 1 ” 

“ I take up my song against him I ” exclaimed the 
maniac. “As the sun went back ou the dial ton 
degrees for intimating the recovery of holy Hezo- 
kiah, so shall it now go forward, that the wicked 
may be taken away from among the people, and the 
Covenant established in its purity.” 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of frenzy, 
in order to anticipate the fatal moment by putting 
the index forward ; and several of the party began 
to make ready their slaughter-weapons for imme- 
diate execution, when Mucklewrath’s hand was 
arrested by one of his companions, 

“Hist!” he said; “I hear a distant noise.” 

“It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles," 
said one, 

“ It is the sough of the wind among the bracken,” 
said another. 

" It is the galloping of horse,” said Morton to him- 
self, his sense of hearing rendered acute by tlie 
dreadful situation in which ho stood; "God grant 
they may come as my deliverers ! ” 
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The noise approached rapidly, and became more 
and more distinct. 

“It is horse,” cried Macbriar. “Look out and 
descry who they are.” 

“The enemy are upon ns I” cried one who had 
opened the window, in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard 
immediately round the house. Some rose to resist, 
and some to escape ; the doors and wmdows were 
forced at once, and the red coats of the troopers 
appeared in the apartment. 

“ Have at the bloody rebels I Eemember Cornet 
Qrahame t” was shouted on every side. 

The lights were struck down, but the dubious 
glare of tho fire enabled them to continue the fray. 
Several pistol shots were fired ; the Whig who stood 
next to Morton received a shot as he was rising, 
stumbled against the prisoner, whom he bore down 
with his weight, and lay stretched above him, a 
dying man. This accident probably saved Morton 
from the damage he might otherwise have received 
in so close a struggle, where fire-arms were dis- 
charged and sword-blows given for upwards of five 
minutes. 

“Is the prisoner safe?” exclaimed the well-known 
voice of Olaverhouse. “Look about for him, and 
despatch the Whig dog who is groaning there.” 

Both orders were executed. The groans of the 
wounded man were silenced by a thrust with a 
rapier, and Morton, disencumbered of his weight, was 
speedily raised and in the arms of the faithful- 
Ouddie, who blubbered for joy when he found that 
the blood with which his master was covered had 
not flowed from his own veins. A whisper in Mor- 
ton’s ear, while bis trusty follower relieved Mm from 
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his bonds, explained tbs secret ol the very timely 
appearance of the soldiers. 

" I fell into Olaverhouso’s party -when I was seek- 
ing for some o' our ain folk to liolp ye out o' the 
hands of the Whigs; sae being atween the doil and 
the deep sea, I e’en thought it best to bring him on 
wi’ me, for he’ll be wearied wi’ felling folk tho 
night, and the morn 's a new day, and J^ord livan- 
dale awes ye a day in ha'arst; and Monmouth gios 
(juarter, the dragoons tell mo, for the asking. ,Sao 
hand up your heart, an' I’se warrant wo '11 do a’ 
weel eneugh yet."* 


1 Note XVI, 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

' Sottud, sound the clarion, All the fife I 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth au age without a name. | 

Anonhiods. ' 

When the desperate affray had ceased, Olaverhouse 
commanded his soldiers to remove the dead bodies, ' 
to refresh themselves and their horses, and prepare 
for passing the night at the farm-house, and for 
marching early in the ensuing morniug. He then 
turned his attention to Morton; and there was 
politeness, and even Idndness, in the manner in 
which he addressed him: — 

“ You would have saved yourself risk from both 
sides, Mr. Morton, if you had honoured my counsel 
yesterday morning with some attention ; but I re- 
spect your motives. You are a prisoner-of-war at 
the disposal of the king and council, but you shall ' 
be treated with no incivility ; and I will be satis- ! 
fied with your parole that you will not attempt an ' 
escape.” 

When Morton had passed his word to that effect, 
Olaverhouse bowed civilly, and, turning away from J 
him, called for his sergeant-major. 

"How many prisoners, Halliday, and how many i 
killed?” ; 

“ Three killed in the house, six, two cut down in ^ 
the court, and one in the garden, — sik in all; four * 
prisoners" 
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“Armed or unarmed ? ” said Olaverhouse. 

“ Three of them armed to the teeth,” answered 
Halliday; “one without arms, — he seems to be a 
preacher.” 

"Ay, the trumpeter to the long-eared rout, I 
suppose,” replied Olaverhouse, glancing slightly 
round upon his victims ; " I will talk with him 
to-morrow. Take the other three down to the 
yard, draw out two files, and fire upon them ; and 
d’ye hear, make a memorandum in the orderly 
book of three rebels taken in arms and shot, with 
the date and name of the place, — Drumshinnel, I 
think they call it. Look after the preacher till to- 
morrow ; as he was not armed, he must undergo a 
short exammation. Or better, perhaps, take him 
before the Privy Council; I think they should 
relieve me of a share of this disgusting drudgery. 
Let Mr. Morton be civilly used, and see that the 
men look well after their horses ; and let ray groom 
wash Wildblood’s shoulder with some vinegar,— 
the saddle has touched him a little.” 

All these various orders — for life and death, 
the securing of his prisoners, and the washing his 
charger’s shoulder — were given in the same un- 
moved and equable voice, of which no accent or 
tone intimated that the speaker considered one 
direction as of more importance than another. 

The Oameronians, so lately about to be the will- 
ing agents of a bloody execution, were now them- 
selves to undergo it. They seemed prepared alike 
for either extremity, nor did any of them show the 
least sign of fear, when ordered to leave the room 
for the purpose of meeting instant death. Their 
severe enthusiasm sustained them in that dreadful 
moment, and they departed with a firm look and in 
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silence, excepting that one of them, as he left the 
apartment, looked Olaverhonse Ml in the face, and 
pronounced, with a stern and steady voice, “ Mis- 
chief shall haunt the violent maul” to which 
Grahame only answered by a smile of contempt. 

They had no sooner left the room than Claver- 
house applied himself to some food, which one or 
two of his party had hastily provided, and invited 
Morton to follow his example, observing, it had 
been a busy day for them both. Morton declined 
eating ; for the sudden change of circumstances — 
the transition from the verge of the grave to a 
prospect of life — had occasioned a dizzy revulsion 
in his whole system. But the same confused sen- 
sation was accompanied by a burning thirst, and he 
expressed his wish to drink. 

“I will pledge you, with all my heart,” said 
Olaverhouse ; " for here is a black jack full of ale ; 
and good it must be, if there be good in the country, 
for the Whigs never miss to find it out. — My ser- 
vice to you, Mr. Morton,” he said, filling one horn of 
ale for himself, and handing another to his prisoner. 

Morton raised it to his head, and was just about 
to drink, when the discharge of carabines beneath 
the window, followed by a deep and hollow groan, 
repeated twice or thrice, and more faint at each 
interval, announced the fate of the three men who 
had just left them. Morton shuddered, and set 
down the untasted cup. 

"You ai-0 but young in these matters, Mr. Mor- 
ton,” said Olaverhouse, after he had very com- 
posedly finished his draught; "and I do not think 
the worse of you as a young soldier for appearing 
to feel them acutely. But habit, duty, and necessity 
reconcile men to everything.” 
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"I trust,” said Morton, “theywill never reconcile 
me to such scenes as these.” 

“ You would hardly believe," said Olaverhouse, in 
reply, " that, in the beginning of ray military career, 
I had as much aversion to seeing blood spilt as over 
man felt, — ■ it seemed to me to be wrung from my 
own heart ; and yet, if you trust one of those Whig 
fellows, he will tell you I drink a warm cup of it 
every morning before I breakfast. ^ But in truth, 
Mr. Morton, why should we care so much for death, 
light upon us or around us whenever it may ? Mon 
die daily, — not a bell tolls the hour but it is the 
death-note of some one or other ; and why hesitate 
to shorten the span of others, or take over-anxious 
care to prolong our own ? It is all a lottery. When 
the hour of midnight came, you were to die : it has 
struck ; you are alive and safe, and the lot has fallen 
on those fellows who were to murder you. It is not 
the expiring pang that is worth thinking of in an 
event that must happen one day, and may befall us 
on any given moment,— -it is the memory which 
the soldier leaves behind him, like the long train 
of light that follows the sunken sun, (ij) — that is 
all which is worth caring for, which distinguishes 
the death of the brave or the ignoble. When I 
think of death, Mr. Morton, as a thing worth think- 
ing of, it is in the hope of pressing one day some 
well-fought and hard-won field of battle, and dying 
with the shout of victory m my ear: that would 
be worth dying for, — and more, it would be worth 
having lived for ! ” 


1 The Author is uncortain whsthor this wns ever said of Olavei'- 
houso. But it ^Ya8 eurrontly raportad of Si* Robert Qriorson of 
Lngg, another of the persecutors, that a cup of wino placed in his 
hatul turned to clotted blood. 
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At the moment when G-rahame delivered these 
sentiments, his eye glancing with the martial 
enthusiasm which formed such a prominent feature 
in his character, a gory figure, which seemed to rise 
out of the floor of the apartment, stood upright be- 
fore him, and presented the wild person and hideous 
features of the maniac so often mentioned. His face, 
where it was not covered with blood-streaks, was 
ghastly pale, for the hand of death was on him. 
He bent upon Olaverhouse eyes in which the grey 
light of insanity still twinkled, though just about 
to flit for ever, and exclaimed, with his usual wild- 
ness of ejaculation, " Wilt thou trust in thy bow 
and in thy spear, in thy steed and iir thy banner ? 
And shall not God visit thee for innocent blood 1 
Wilt thou glory in thy wisdom, and in thy courage, 
and in thy might? And shall not the Lord judge 
thee? — Behold, the princes for whom thou hast 
sold thy soul to the destroyer shall be removed 
from their place, and banished to other lands, and 
their names shall be a desolation and an astonishment 
and a hissing and a curse. And thou, who hast par- 
taken of the wine-cup of fury, and hast been drunken 
and mad because thereof, the wish of thy heart shall 
be granted to thy loss, and the hope of thine own 
pride shall destroy thee. I summon thee, John 
Grahame, to appear before the tribunal of God to 
answer for this innocent blood, and the seas besides 
which thou hast shed.” 

He drew his right hand across his bleeding face, 
and held it up to heaven as he uttered these words, 
which he spoke very loud, and then added more 
faintly, “How long, 0 Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not judge and avenge the blood of thy saints 1” 

As he uttered the last word, he fell backwards 
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without an attempt to save himself, and was a 
dead man ere his head touched the floor. 

Morton was much shocked at this extraordinary 
scene, and the prophecy of the dying man, which 
tallied so strangely with the wish which Olaver- 
house had just expressed ; and he often thought of 
it afterwards, when that wish seemed to be accom- 
plished. Two of the dragoons who were in the 
apartment, hardened as they were, and accustomed 
to such scenes, showed great consternation at tho 
sudden apparition, the event, and the words which 
preceded it. Claverhouse alone was unmoved. At 
the first instance of Mucklewrath’s appearance, he 
had put his hand to his pistol ; but on seeing the 
situation of the wounded wretch, he immediately 
withdrew it, and listened with great composure to 
his dying exclamation. 

When he dropped, Olaverhouse asked, in an un- 
concerned tone of voice, “ How came the fellow 
here ? — Speak, you staring fool ! ” he added, ad- 
dressing the nearest dragoon, “unless you would 
have me think you such a poltroon as to fear a 
dying man.” 

The dragoon crossed himself, and replied, with a 
faltering voice, “ That the dead follow had escaped 
their notice when they removed the other bodies, 
as he chanced to have fallen AYhere a cloak or two 
had been flung aside and covered him.” 

" Take him away now, thou, you gaping idiot, 
and see that he does not bite you, to put an old 
proverb to shame. — This is a new incident, Mr. Mor- 
ton, that dead men .should rise and push us from 
our stools. I must see that my blackguards grind 
their swords sharper; they used not to do their 
work so slovenly. But we have had a busy day ; 
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sentiments of military devotion which he occasion- 
ally expressed, his deep and accurate insight into 
the human hosonij demanded at once the apjDro- 
hation and the wonder of those who conversed with 
him ; while, on the other hand, his cold indiffer- 
ence to military violence and cruelty seemed alto- 
gether inconsistent with the social, and even 
admirable qualities which he displayed. Morton 
could not help, in his heart, contrasting him with 
Balfour of Burley ; and so deeply did the idea im- 
press him that he dropped a hint of it as they rode 
together at some distance from the troop. 

'*You are right,'' said Olaverhouse, with a smile; 
" you are very right, — we are both fanatics ; but 
there is some distinction between the fanaticism of 
honour and that of dark and sullen superstition." 

“ Yet you both shed blood without mercy or re- 
morse,” said Morton, who could not suppress his 
feelings, 

"Surely," said Olaverhouse, with the same com- 
posure ; " but of what kind ? There is a difference, 
I trust, between the blood of learned and reverend 
prelates and scholars, of gallant soldiers and noble 
gentlemen, and the red puddle that stagnates in 
the veins of psalm-singing mechanics, crack-brained 
demagogues, and sullen boors, — some distinction, 
in short, between spilling a flask of generous wine, 
and dashing down a can full of base muddy ale ? " 

" Your distinction is too nice for my comprehen- 
sion,” replied Morton, " God gives every spark of 
life, — that of the peasant as well as of the prince ; 
and those who destroy his work recklessly or cause- 
lessly, must answer in either case. What right, for 
example, have I to General Grahame's protection 
now, more than when I first met him ? ” 
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“And narrowly esoaj)ed the consequences, you 
would say ? ” answered Claverliouse, — " why, I will 
answer you frankly, Then I thought I had to do 
with the son of an old Roundheaded rebel, and the 
nephew of a sordid Presbyterian laird ; now I know 
your points better, and there is that about you 
which I respect in an enemy as much as I like in 
a friend. I have learned a good deal concerning 
you since our first meeting, and I trust that you 
have found that iny construction of the information 
has not been unfavourable to you.” 

" But yet — " said Morton. 

*' But yet,” interrupted Grahame, taking up the 
word, “ you would say you wore the same when I 
first met you that you are now ? True ; but then, 
how could I know that ? — though, by the by, even 
my reluctance to suspend your execution may 
show you how high your abilities stood in my 
estimation.” 

“Do you expect. General,” said Morton, “that I 
oixght to be particularly grateful for such a mark 
of your esteem?” 

“ Poh 1 poh I you are critical,” returned Olaver- 
house. “I tell you I thought you a different sort 
of person. Did you ever read Px'oissart?” 

“ No,” was Morton's answer. 

“ I have half a mind,” said Claverliouse, “ to con- 
trive you should have six months’ imprisonment, in 
order to procure you that pleasure. Ilis chapters 
inspire me with more enthusiasm than even poetry 
itself. And the noble canon, with what true chi- 
valrous feeling he confines his beautiful expressions 
of sorrow to the death of the gallant and high-bred 
knight, of whom it was a pity to see the fall, such 
was his loyalty to his king, pure faith to his rali- 
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gion, liarclihoocl towards liis enemy, and fidelity to 
his lady-love ! Ah, henedicite ! how he will mourn 
over the fall of such a pearl of knighthood, be it 
on the side he happens to favour, or on the other. 
But, truly, for sweeping from the face of the earth 
some few hundreds of villain churls, who are born 
but to plough it, the high-born and inquisitive his- 
torian has marvellous little sympathy, — as little, or 
less, perhaps, than John G-ralaame of Olaverhouse.” 

There is one ploughman in your possession. 
General, for whom,’* said Morion, "in despite 
of the contempt in which you hold a profession 
which some j)hilosophers have considered as useful 
as that of a soldier, I would humbly request your 
favour/* 

^*You mean,” said Claverliouse, looking at a me- 
morandum-book, one Hatlierick — Hedderick — or 
— or — Headrigg. Ay, Outhbert, or Ouddie Head- 
idgg, “ here I have him. Oh, never fear him, if he 
will be but tractable. The ladies of Tillietudlem 
made interest with me on his account some time 
ago. He is to marry their waiting-maid, I think. 
He will be allowed to slip off easy, unless liis obsti- 
nacy spoils his good fortune ” 

He has no ambition to be a martyr, I believe,” 
said Morton. 

“*Tis the better for him,” said Claverliouse. ^^But, 
besides, although the fellow had more to answer for, 
I should stand his friend, for the sake of the blun- 
dering gallantry which threw him into the midst of 
our ranks last night, when seeking assistance for 
you. I never desert any man wlio trusts me with 
such implicit confidence. But, to deal sincerely 
with you, he has been long in our eye. — Here, Hat 
liday ; bring me up the black book.” 
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The sergeant, having committed to hia com- 
mander this ominous record of the disaffected, which 
was arranged in alphabetical order, Olavorhouse, 
turning over the leaves as he rode on, began to read 
names as they occurred ; — 

“ Gumblegumption, a minister, aged fifty, indulged, 
close, sly, and so forth — Pooh I pooh! He— He 
— I have him here, — Heathercat ; outlawed — a 
preacher — a zealous Cameronian — keejrs a con- 
venticle among the Oampsie hills — Tush I — Oh, 
here is Headrigg — Outhbert ; his mother- a bitter 
Puritan, — himself a simple fellow ; like to bo for- 
ward in action, but of no genius for plots ; more for 
the hand than the head, and might he drawn to the 
right side, but for his attachment to — ” Plere Clav- 
erhouse looked at Morton, and then shut the book 
and changed his tone. "Faithful and true are 
words never thrown away upon me, Mr. Morton. 
You may depend on the young man’s safety.” 

“Does it not revolt a mind like yours,” said 
Morton, "to follow a system which is to be sup- 
ported by such minute inq^uiries after obscure 
individuals ? ” 

" You do not suppose toe take the trouble ? ” said 
the general, haughtily. " The curates, for their own 
sakes, willingly collect all these materials for then- 
own regulation in each parish ; they know best the 
black sheep of the flock. I have had your piotui-o 
for three years.” 

"Indeed?” replied Morton. "Will you favour 
me by imparting it? ” 

“Willingly,” said Olaverhouso; "it can signify 
little, for you cannot avenge yourself on the 
curate, as you will probably leave Scotland for 
some time.” 
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This was spoken in an indifferent tone. Morton 
felt an involuntary shudder at hearing words which 
implied a banishment from his native land; but 
ere he answered, Olaverhouse proceeded to read : 

Henry Morton, son of Silas Morton, colonel of 
horse for the Scottish Parliament, nephew and ap- 
parent heir of Morton of Milnwood ; imperfectly 
educated, but with spirit beyond his years ; excel- 
lent at all exercises; indifferent to forms of reli- 
gion, but seems to incline to the Presbyterian j has 
high-flown and dangerous notions about liberty of 
thought and speech, and hovers between a latitu- 
dinarian and an enthusiast. Much admired and fol- 
lowed by the youth of his own age ; modest, q^niet, 
and unassuming in manner, but in his heart pecu- 
liarly bold and intractable. He is — ’ Here fol- 
low three red crosses, Mr. Morton, which signify 
triply dangerous, You see how important a person 
you are. — But what does this fellow want ? ” 

A horseman rode up as he spoke, and gave a let- 
ter. Olaverhouse glanced it over, laughed scorn- 
fully, bade him tell his master to send his prisoners 
to Edinburgh, for there was no answer, and, as the 
man turned back, said contemptuously to Morton i 
^^Here is an ally of yours deserted from you, or 
rather, I should say, an ally of your good friend 
Burley. Hear how he sets forth: * Dear Sir' (I 
wonder when we were such intimates), 'may it 
please your Excellency to accej)t my humble con- 
gratulations on the victory ' — hum, hum — ' blessed 
his MaJesty^s army. I pray you to understand I 
have my people under arms to take and intercept 
all fugitives, and have already several inds oners,* 
and so forth. Subscribed, Basil Olifant. You know 
the fellow by name, I suppose ? ** 
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“A relative of Lady Margaret Bellenden,’’ re- 
plied Morton, « is he not ? ” 

“Ay,” replied Grahame, "and heir-male of her 
father’s family, though a distant one, and moreover 
a suitor to the fair Edith, though discarded as an 
unworthy one ^ but above all, a devoted adiunei 
of the estate of Tillietudlem and all thereunto 
belonging.” 

« He takes an ill mode of recommending himself, 
said Morton, suppressing his feeling.?, “to the 
family at Tillietudlem, by corresponding with our 
unhappy party." 

“ Oh, this precious Basil will turn cat in pan with 
any manl” replied Olaverhouse, “He was dis- 
pleased with the Government because they would 
not overturn in his favour a settlement of the late 
Earl of Torwood, by which his lordship gave his 
own estate to his own daughter ; he was displeased 
with Lady Margaret because she avowed no desire 
for his alliance, and with the pretty Edith because 
she did not like his tall, ungainly person. So he 
held a close correspondence with Burley, and raised 
his followers with the purpose of helping him, pro- 
viding always he needed no help, that is, if you had 
beat us yesterday. And now the rascal pretends ho 
was all the while proposing the king’s service, and, 
for axight I know, the council will receive his pretext 
for current coin, for he knows how to make friends 
among them, — and a dozen scores of poor vaga- 
bond fanatics will be shot or hanged, while this 
cunning scoundrel lies hid under the double cloak 
of loyalty, well-lined with the fox-fur of hypocrisy." 

With conversation on this and other matters they 
beguiled the way, Olaverhouse all the while spooking 
with gi'eat frankness to Morton, and treating him 
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rather as a friend and companion than as a prisoner ; 
so that, however uncertain of his fate, the hours he 
passed in the company of this remarkable man were 
so much lightened by the varied play of his imagi- 
nation, and the depth of his knowledge of human 
nature, that since the period of his becoming a pris- 
oner of war, which relieved him at once from the 
cares of his doubtful and dangerous station among 
the insurgents, and from the consequences of their 
suspicious resentment, his hours flowed on less 
anxioxisly than at any time since his having com- 
menced actor in public life. He was now, with 
respect to his fortune, like a rider who has flung his 
reins on the horse's neck, and, while he abandoned 
himself to circumstances, was at least relieved 
from the task of attempting to direct them, In 
this niood he journeyed on, the number of his com- 
panions being continually augmented by detached 
parties of horse who came in from every quarter of 
the country, bringing with them, for the most part, 
the unfortunate persons who had fallen into their 
power. At length they approached Edinburgh. 

''Our council,” said Olaverhouse, "being resolved, 
I suppose, to testify by their present exultation the 
extent of their former terror, have decreed a land of 
triumphal entry to us victors and our captives ; but 

I do not quite approve the taste of it, I am willing 
to avoid my own imrt in the show, and, at the same 
time, to save you from yours." 

So saying, he gave up the command of the forces 
to Allan (now a lieutenant-colonel), and, turning his 
horse into a by4ane, rode into the city privately, 
accompanied by Morton and two or three servants. 
When Claverhoxise arrived at the quarters which he 
usually occupied in the Canongate, he assigned to 
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his prisoner a small apartment, with an intimation 
that his parole confined him to it for the present* 
After about a quarter of an hour spent in solitary 
musing on the strange vicissitudes of his late life, 
the attention of Morton was summoned to the 
window by a great noise in the street beneath. 
Trumpets, drums, and kettle-dcums contended in 
noise with the shouts of a numerous rabble, and 
apprised him that the royal cavalry were passing in 
the triumphal attitude which Olaverliouse had men- 
tioned. The magistrates of the city, attended by 
their guard of halberds, had met the victors with 
their welcome at the gate of the city, and now pre- 
ceded them as a part of the procession, The next 
object was two heads borne upon pikes ; and before 
each bloody head were carried the hands of the dis- 
membered sufferers, which were, by the brutal 
mockery of those who bore them, often api^roachecl 
towards each other, as if in the attitude of exhorta- 
tion or prayer. These bloody trophies belonged to 
two preachers who had fallen at Bothwell Bridge. 
After them came a cart led by the executioner’s 
assistant, in which were placed Macbriar and other 
two prisoners who seemed of the' same profession, 
They were bareheaded and strongly bound, yet 
looked around them with an air rather of triumph 
than dismay, and appeared in no respect moved 
either by the fate of their companions, of which the 
bloody evidences were carried before them, or by 
dread of their own approaching execution, which 
these preliminaries so plainly indicated, 

Behind these prisoners, thus held, up to puldio 
infamy and derision, came a body of horse, brandish- 
ing their broadswords, and filling the wide slreoli 
with acclamations, which were answered by tlio 
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tumultuous outcries and shouts of the rabble, who, 
in every considerable town, are too happy in being 
permitted to huzza for anything whatever which 
calls them together. In the rear of these troopers 
came the main body of the prisoners, at the head of 
whom were some of their leaders, who were treated 
with every ch'cumstance of inventive moolcery and 
insult. Seveml were placed on horseback with their 
faces to the animal’s tail ; others were chained to long 
bars of iron, which they were obliged to support in 
their hands, like the galley-slaves in Spain when 
travelling to the port where they are to be put on 
shipboard. The heads of others who had fallen 
were borne in triumph before the survivors, some on 
pikes and halberds, some in sacks bearing the names 
of the slaughtered persons labelled on the outside. 
Such were the objects who headed the ghastly 
procession, who seemed as effectually doomed to 
death as if they wore the sanbenitos of the con- 
demned heretics in an auto-da-fe.^ 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the 
number of several hundreds, some retaining under 
their misfortunes a sense of confidence in the cause 
for which they suffered captivity, and were about to 
give a still more bloody testimony ; others seemed 
pale, dispirited, dejected, questioning in their own 
minds their prudence in espousing a cause which 
Providence seemed to have disowned, and looking 
about for some avenue through which they might 

1 David Hackston of Dathillet, who was woimdoil and made 
prisoner in the skirmish of Air’s Moss, in which the celebrated 
Cameron fell, was, on entering Edinburgh, “ by order of the Council, 
received by the magistrates at the Watergate, and sot on a horse’s 
bare back with his face to the tail, and the other throe laid on a 
goad of iron and carried up the street, Mr. Cameron’s head being 
on a halberd before them.” (16) 
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escape from fclie consequences of their rashness. 
Others there were who seemed incapable of forming 
an opinion on the subject, or of entertaining either 
hope, confidence, or fear, but who, foaming with 
thirst and fatigire, stumbled along like over-driven 
oxen, lost to everything but their present sense 
of wretchedness, and without having any distinct 
idea whether they were led to the shambles or 
to the pasture. Those unfortunate men wore guarded 
on each hand by troopers, and behind them came the 
main body of the cavalry, whose military inusifl 
resounded back from the high houses on each side 
of the street, and mingled with their own songs of 
jubilee and triumph, and the wild shouts of the 
rabble. 

Morton felt himself heart-sick while he gazed on 
the dismal spectacle, and recognised in the bloody 
heads, and still more miserable and agonised features 
of the living sufferers, faces which had boon familiar 
to him during the brief insurrection. He sunk down 
in a chair in a bewildered and stupefied state, from 
which he was awakened by the voice of Cuddie. 

“ Lord forgie us, sir I ” said the poor fellow, his 
teeth chattering like a pair of nub'Craokers, his hair 
erect like boar’s bristles, and his face as pale as that 
of a corpse, — " Lord forgie us, sir ! we maun in- 
stantly gang before the Council! 0 Lord, what 
made them send for a puir hodie like me, sae mony 
braw lords and gentles ! — And there ’s my mither 
come on the lang tramp frae Glasgow to see to gar 
me testify, as she ca’s it, that is to say, confess and 
be hanged ; but deil tak me if they male sic a guae 
o’ Cuddie, if I can do better. But here ’s Claver- 
house himaell, — the Lord preserve and forgie us, I 
say anes mair I ” ' 

30 
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“ You must immediately attend the Council, Mr. 
Morton,” said Claverhou.9e, who entered while Cud- 
die spoke, "and your servant must go with you. 
You need be under no apprehension for the con- 
sequences to yoiu'self personally; hut I warn you 
that you will see something that will give you much 
pain, and from which I would willingly have saved 
you, if I had possessed the power. My carriage 
waits us, — shall we go ? ” 

It will he readily supposed that Morton did not 
venture to dispute this invitation, however unplea- 
sant. He rose and accompanied Olaverhouse. 

“ I must apprise you,” said the latter, as he led 
the way downstairs, " that you will get off cheap ; 
and so wijl your servant, provided he can keep his 
tongue quiet.” 


pit her finger in the pie.” 

At that moment his shoulder was seized hy old 
Mause, who had contrived to thrust herself forward 
into the lobby of the apartment. 

" Oh, hinny, hinny I ” said she to Ouddie, hanging 
upon his neck, “glad and proud, and sorry and 
humbled, am I, a’ in ane and the same instant, to 
see my bairn ganging to testify for the truth glori- 
ously with his mouth in council, as he did with his 
weapon in the field I ” 

"Whisht, whisht, Mitherl” cried Ouddie, impa- 
tiently. “ Odd, ye daft wife, is this a time to speak 
o’ time things ? I tell ye I ’ll testify naething either 
ae gate or another, I hae spoken to Mr. Poundtext, 
and I ’ll tak the declaration, or whate’er they ca’ it, 
and we ’re a’ to win free off if we do that ; he ’s got- 
ten life for himsell and a’ his folk, — and that’s a 


Ouddie caught these last words to his exceeding joy, 
" Deil a fear o’ me,” said he, “ an my mither disna 


I 
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minister for my siller ; I like naiie 0’ yonr sermons 
that end in a psalm at the Grassmarket.” ^ 

« Oh, Guddie, man, laith wad I be they suld hurt 
ye,” said old Mause, divided grievously between the 
safety of her son’s soul and that of his body j “ but 
mind, my bonny bairn, ye hae battled for the faith, 
and diniia let the dread 0’ losing creature-comforts 
withdraw ye frae the gude fight.” 

“Hout tout, Mither,” replied Guddie; "I hae fought 
e’en ower muckle already, and, to speak plain, I 'ra 
wearied 0’ the trade. I hoe swaggered wi’ a’ thao 
arms and muskets and pistols, buffcoats and bando- 
liers, lang eneugh, and I like the pleugh-paidle n 
liantle better. I ken naething suld gar a man fight 
(that’s to say when he’s no angry), by and out- 
taken the dread 0’ being hanged or killed if he turns 
back.” 

“ But, my dear Guddie,” continued the persevering 
Mause, “your bridal garment I Oh, hinny, dinna 
sully the marriage garment ! ” 

" Awa, awa, Mither,” replied Guddie ; " dinna ye 
see the folks waiting for me? Never fear me, — I 
ken how to turn this far better than ye do ; for ye 're 
bleezing awa about marriage, and the job is how we 
are to win by hanging.” 

So saying, he extricated himself out of his mother’s 
embraces, and requested the soldiers who took him 
in charge to conduct him to the place of examination 
without delay. He had been already preceded by 
Glaverhou,se and Morton. 


• Thou the place of public oxocntion. 



CHAPTER XXXVr. 

My native land, good night I 

BvnoN. 

The Privy Council o£ Scotland — in whom the 
practice aince the union of the crowns vested great 
judicial powers, as well as the general superintend- 
ence of the executive department — was met in the 
ancient dark Gothic room, adjoining to the House of 
Parliament in Edinburgh, when General Grahame 
entered, aird took his place amongst the members at 
the council table. 

“You have brought us a leash of game to-day. 
General," said a nobleman of high place amongst 
them. " Here is a craven to confess ; a cock of the 
game to stand at bay; and what shall I call the 
third. General ? ” 

“ Without further metaphor, I will entreat your 
Grace to call him a person in whom I am specially 
interested,” replied Claverhouse. 

“ And a Whig into the bargain ? " said the noble- 
man, lolling out a tongue which was at all times 
too big for his mouth, and accommodating his coarse 
features to a sneer, to which they seemed to be 
familiar. 

" Yes, please your Grace, a Whig, — as your Grace 
was in 1641,” replied Claverhouse, with his usual 
appearance of imperturbable civility. 

"He has you there, I think, my Lord Duke," 
said one of the privy councillors. 
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" Ay, ay,” returned the duke, laughing, "there’s 
no speaking to him since Drumclog. But come, 
bring in the prisoners, — and do you, Mr, Clerk, read 
the record." 

The clerk read forth a bond, in which General 
Grahame of Olaverhouse and Lord Evandale en- 
tered themselves securities that Henry Morton, 
younger of Milnwood, should go abroad and remain 
in foreign parts until his Majesty’s pleasure was 
firrther known, in respect of the said Henry Mor- 
ton’s accession to the late rebellion, and that under 
penalty of life and limb to the said Henry Morton, 
and of ten thousand marks to each of his securities. 

“ Do yoir accept of the king’s mercy upon these 
terms, Mr, Morton?’’ said the Duke of Tjuuder. 
dale (17), who presided in the council. 

“ I have no other choice, iny lord,” replied Mor- 
ton, 

“ Then subscribe your name in the record.” 

Morton did so without reply, conscious that, iu 
the circumstances of his case, it was impossible for 
him to have escaped more easily. Maobriar, who 
was at the same instant brought to the foot of the 
council-table, bound upon a chair, for his weakness 
prevented him from standing, beheld Morton in the 
act of what he accounted apostasy. 

"He hath summed his defection by owning the 
carnal power of the tyrant j " he exclaimed, with a 
deep groan. “ A fallen star I a fallen star ! ” 

“Hold your peace, sir,” said the duke, “and 
keep your ain breath to cool your ain porridge, — ■ 
ye ’ll find them scalding hot, I promise you. ■ — ■ Call 
in the other fellow, who has some common sense. 
One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes 
first.” 
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Cuddie ^Yas introduced imLound^ but under the 
guard of two halberdiers, and placed beside Mac- 
briar at the foot of the table. The poor fellow cast 
a piteous look around him, in which were mingled 
awe for the great men in whose presence he stood, 
and compassion for his fellow-sufferers, with no 
small fear of the personal consequences which im- 
pended over himself. He made his clownish obei- 
sances with a double portion of reverence, and then 
awaited the opening of the awful scene, 

^*Were you at the battle of Bothwell Brigg?*^ 
was the first question which was thundered in his 
ears. 

Cuddie meditated a denial, but had sense enough, 
upon reflection, to discover that the truth would be 
too strong for him ; so he replied, with true Cale- 
donian indirectness of response, 1 11 no say but it 
may be possible that I might hae been there.” 

"Answer directly, you knave, — yes, or no? 
You know you were there.” 

"It*s no for me to contradict your Lordship's 
Q-race's honour,” said Cuddie. 

" Once more, sir, were you there ? — Yes, or no ? ” 
said the Duke, impatiently. 

"Dear stir,” again replied Cuddie, "how can ane 
mind preceesely where they liae been a' the days o' 
their life ? ” 

"Speak out, you scoundrel,” said General Dal- 
zell, " or 1 11 dash your teeth out with my dudgeon- 
haft ! Do you think we can stand here all day to 
be turning and dodging with you, like greyhounds 
after a hare ? ” ^ 

^The geneml is said to have struck one of the captive Whigs, 
when under examination, with the hilt of liis snbro, so that the 
blood gushed out The provocation for this unmanly violence 
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« Aweel, then,” said Ouddie, •' since naething else 
will please ye, write down that I cannot deny but I 
was there.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the duke, “ and do you think 
that the rising upon that occasion was rebellion, or 
not?” 

« I ’m no just free to gie my opinion, stir,” said 
the cautious captive, '* on what might cost my ueck 
but I doubt it will he very little better.” 

" Better than what ? ” 

“Just than rebellion, as your honour ca’s it," re- 
plied Cuddie. 

“Well, sir, that’s speaking to the purpose,” re- 
plied his Grace. "And are you content to accept 
of the king’s pardon for your guilt as a rebel, and 
to keep the Church, and pray fox the king ? ” 

“ Blithely, stir,” answered the unscrupulous Cud- 
die ; " and drink his health into the bargain, when 
the ale ’s gude.” 

“ Egad,” said the duke, “ this is a hearty cook. — 
What brought you into such a scrape, mine honest 
friend ? ” 

"Just ill example, stir,” replied the prisoner, 
" and a daft auld jaud of a mither, wi’ reverence to 
your Grace’s honour.” 

“Wliy, God-a-meroy, my friend,” replied the 
duke, "bake care of bad advice another time; I 
think you are not hkely to commit treason on your 
own score. — Make out his free pardon, and bring 
forward the rogue in the chair.” 

Machriar was then moved forward to the post of 
examination. 

was that the prisoner had called the fierce veteran “a Ifn^vy 
beast, who used to roast men.” Balaell had been long in the 
Rnseinn service, which in those days was no school of humanity. 
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“Were you at tlie battle of Bothwell Bridge? ' 
was, in like manner, demanded of him. 

“I was," answered the prisoner, in. a bold and 
resolute tone. 

"Were you armed ? ” 

“ I was not ; I went in my calling as a preacher 
of God’s word, to encourage them that drew the 
sword in His cause.” 

" In other words, to aid and abet the rebels ? ’’ 
said the duke. 

“ Thou hast spoken it,” replied the prisoner. 

“Well, then,” continued the interrogator, “let us 
know if you saw John Balfour of Burley among the 
party ? I presume you know him ? ” 

" I bless God that I do know him,” replied Mao- 
briar ; “ he is a zealous and a sincere Christian.” 

"And when and where did you last see this 
pious personage ? ” was the query which immedi- 
ately followed. 

" I am here to answer for myself,” said Macbriar, 
in the same dauntless manner, " and not to endan- 
ger others." 

“We shall know,” said Dalzell, "how to make 
you find your tongue," 

“ If you can make him fancy himself in a con- 
venticle,” answered Lauderdale, "he will And it 
without you. — Come, laddie, speak while the play 
is good ; you’re too young to bear the burden will 
be laid on you else.” 

“ I defy you,” retorted Macbriar. This has not 
been the first of my imprisonments or of my suffer- 
ings ; and, young as I may be, I have lived long 
enough to know how to die when I am called 
upon." 

" Ay, but there are some things which must go 
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before an easy death, if you continue obstinate," 
said Lauderdale, and rung a small silver boll -whioh 
was placed before him on the table. 

A dark crimson curtain, which covered a sort of 
niche or Gothic recess in the wall, rose at the sig- 
nal, and displayed the public executioner, — - a tall, 
grim, and hideous man, having an oaken table be- 
fore him, on whioh lay thumb-screws and an iron 
case called the Scottish boot, used in those tyran- 
nical days to torture accused persons, Morton, who 
was unprepared for this ghastly apparition, started 
when the curtain arose, but Macbriar’a nerves were 
more firm. He gazed upon the horrible apparatus 
with much composure; and if a touch of nature 
called the blood from his cheek for a second, reso- 
lution sent it back to his brow with greater energy. 

“ Do you know who that man is ? said Lauder- 
dale, in a low, stem voice, almost sinking into a 
whisper. 

•' He is, I suppose," replied Macbriar, " the infa- 
mous executioner of your bloodthirsty commands 
upon the persons of God’s people. He and you 
are equally beneath my regard ; and, I bless God, 
I no more fear what he can inflict than what you 
can command. Mesh and blood may shrink inider 
the sufferings you can doom me to, and poor frail 
nature may shed tears or send forth cries; but T 
trust my soul is anchored firmly on the rock of 
ages." 

"Do your duty," said the duke to the execu- 
tioner. 

The fellow advanced, and asked, with a harsh 
and discordant voice, upon whioh of the prisoner’s 
limbs he should first employ his engine. 

"Let Mm choose for himself,” said the duke; 
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" I should like to oblige liiiu in anything that is 
reasonable." 

"Since you leave it to me,” said the prisoner, 
stretching forth his right leg, “take the beat, — I 
willingly bestow it in the cause for which I suffer.” ^ 

The executioner, with the help of his assistants, 
enclosed the leg and knee within the tight iron 
boot, or case, and then, placing a wedge of the same 
metal between the knee and the edge of the ma- 
chine, took a mallet in his hand, and stood waiting 
for farther orders. A well-dressed man, by profes- 
sion a surgeon, placed himself by the other side of 
the prisoner’s chair, bared the prisoner's arm, and 
applied his thumb to the pulse in order to regulate 
the torture according to the strength of the patient. 
When these preparations were made, the President 
of the Council repeated with the same stern voice 
the question, " When and where did you last see 
John Balfour of Burley ? ” 

The prisoner, instead of replying to him, turned 
his eyes to heaven, as if imploring Divine strength, 
and muttered a few words, of which the last were 
distinctly audible, “Thou hast said Thy people 
shall be willing in the day of Thy power 1 " 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around 
the Council as if to collect their suffrages, and, 
judging from their mute signs, gave on his own part 
a nod to the executioner, whoso mallet instantly 
descended on the wedge, and, forcing it between 
the knee and the iron boot, occasioned the most ex- 
quisite pain, as was evident from the flush which 
instantly took place on the brow and on the cheeks 

’ Tliia waa tho reply actually made by James Mitchell when 
subjected to the torture of the boot, for an attempt to ossussinato 
Archbishop Sharpe. 
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of the sufferer. The fellow then again raised his 
weapon, and stood prepared to give a second blow. 

** Will you yet say,” repeated the Duke of Lau- 
derdale, '‘where and when you last parted from 
Balfour of Burley?'^ 

'Won have my answer,” said the sufferer reso- 
lutely, and the second blow fell. The third and 
fourth suGceeded; but at the fifth, when a larger 
wedge had been introduced, the prisoner set up a 
scream of agony. 

Morton, whose blood boiled within him at wit- 
nessing such cruelty, could bear no longer, and, al- 
though iinarined and himself in groat danger, was 
springing forward, when Olaverhouse, who observed 
his emotion, withheld him by force, laying one hand 
on his arm and the other on his month, while he 
whispered, "For God's sake, think where you are !” 

This movement, fortunately for him, was observed 
by no other of the councillors, whose attention was 
engaged with the dreadful scene before them. 

" He is gone,” said the surgeon, — "he has fainted, 
my Lords ; and human nature can endure no more.” 

" Release him,” said the duke ; and added, Uiruing 
to Dalzell, “He will make an old proverb good, for 
hell scarce ride to-day, though ho has had his boots 
on. I suppose we must finish with him ? 

Ay, despatch his sentence, and have done with 
him ; we have plenty of drudgery behind.” 

Strong waters and essences were busily employed 
to recall the senses of the unfortunate captive ; and 
when his first faint gasps intimated a return of sen- 
sation, the duke pronounced sentence of death upon 
^him as a traitor taken in the act of open rebellion, 
and adjudged him to be carried from the bar to the 
common place of execution, and there hanged by the 
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neck; his head and hands to be stricken off after 
death, and disposed of according to the pleasure of 
the Council, ^ and all and sundry his movable goods 
and gear escheat and inbr ought to his Majesty’s use. 

"DoomsteiV he continued, "repeat the sentence 
to the prisoner/' 

The office of Doomster was in those days, and till 
a much later period, held by the executioner in com- 
mendamt with his ordinary functions.^ (i 8} The duty 
consisted in reciting to the unhappy criminal the 
sentence of the law as pronounced by the judge, 
which acquired an additional and horrid emphasis 
from the recollection that the hateful personage by 
whom it was uttered was to be the agent of the 
cruelties he denounced. Macbriar had scarce under- 
stood the purport of the words as first pronounced 
by the Lord President of the Council ; but he was 
sufficiently recovered to listen and to reply to the 
sentence when uttered by the harsh and odious voice 
of the ruffian who was to execute it, and at the last 
awful words, "And this I pronounce for doom,^' he 
answered boldly : " My Lords, I thank you for the 
only favour I looked for, or would accept at your 
hands, namely, that you have sent the crushed and 
maimed carcass, which has this day sustained your 
cruelty, to this hasty end. It were indeed little to 
me whether I perish on the gallows or in the prison- 

1 The pleasure of the Council respecting the relics of their vic- 
tims was often aa savage as the rest of tlioir conduct. The heads 
of the preachers wore frequently exposed ou pikes between their 
two hands, the palms displayed as in the attitude of prayer. When 
the celebrated Kichard Caraeron^s head was exposed in this man- 
ner, a spectator bore testimony to it as that of one who lived pray- 
ing and preaching, and died praying and flgliting, 

See a note on the subject of this office in ^^The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.” 
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house ; but if death, following close on what 1 have 
this day suffered, had found me in iny cell of dark- 
ness and bondage, many might have lost the sight 
how a Ghrisbian man can suffer in the good cause. 
For the rest, I forgive you, my Lords, for what you 
have appointed and I have sustained. And why 
should I not ? — Ye send me to a happy exchange, 
— to the company of angels and the spuits of the 
just, for that of frail dust and ashes; ye send. me 
from darkness into day, from mortality to immor- 
tality, and, in a word, from eai'th to heaven 1 If the 
thanks, therefore, and pardon of a dying man can do 
you good, take them at my hand, and may your last 
moments be as happy as mine 1 ” 

As he spoke thus, with a countenance radiant 
with joy and triumph, he was withdrawn by those 
who had brought him into the apartment, and exe- 
cuted within half an hour, dying with the same en- 
thusiastic firmness which his whole life had evinced. 

The Oouucil broke up, and Morton found himself 
again in the carriage with General Grahame. 

"Marvellous firmness and gallantry!” said Mor- 
ton, as he reflected upon Maohriar’ s conduct. " What 
a pity it is that with such self-devotion and heroism 
should have been mingled the fiercer features of his 
sect I ” 

" You mean,” said Olaverhouse, “ his resolution to 
condernn you to death? To that he would have 
reconciled himself by a single text; for example, 
‘And Phinehas arose and executed judgment,’ or 
something to the same purpose. ” But wot ye where 
you are now bound, Mr. Morton ? ” 

“We are on the road to Leith, I observe,” an- 
swered Morton. "Can I not be permitted to see 
my friends ere I leave my native land?” 
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"Your uncle,” replied Graliaiue, " lias been spoken 
to, and declines visiting you. The good gentleman 
is terrified, and not without some reason, that the 
crime of your treason may extend itself over his 
lauds and tenements; he sends you, however, his 
blessing, and a small sum of money, lord Evau- 
dale continues extremely indispo.sed. Major Bellen- 
den is at Tillietudlem putting matters in order. The 
scoundrels have made great havoc there with Lady 
Margaret’s muniments of antiq^uity, and have dese- 
crated and destroyed what the good lady called the 
Throne of his most sacred Majesty. Is there any 
one else whom you would wish to see ? ” 

Morton sighed deeply as he answered, “ No, — it 
would avail nothing. But my preparations, — small 
as they are, some must be necessary.” 

" They are all ready for you,” said the general. 
" Lord Evandale has anticipated all you wish. Here 
is a packet from him, with letters of recommenda- 
tion for the court of the Stadtholder Prince of 
Orange, to which I have added one or two. I made 
my first campaigns under him, and first saw fire at 
the battle of Seneff. ^ There are also bills of ex- 
change for your immediate wants, and more will be 
sent whoir you require it.” 

Morton heard all this and received the parcel 
with an astounded and confused look, so sudden was 
the execution of the sentence of banishmexrt. 

’ "And my servant ? ” he said. 

" He shall be taken oax*e of, and replaced, if it be 
practicable, in the service of Lady Margaret Bellen- 
den ; I think he will hardly neglect the parade of 
the feudal retainers, or go a-whigging a second 

^ August, 1C74. ClaveriiouBo greatly distinguished hima^U in 
this action, and wna made captain. 
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time. Bub here we are upon the quay, and the 
boat waits you.” 

It was even as Olaverhouse said. A boat wailed 
for Captain Morton, with the trunks and baggage 
belonging bo his rank. Olaverhouse shook him by 
the hand, and wished him good fortune and a hai)py 
return to Scotland in quieter times. 

"I shall never forget,” he said, "the gallantry of 
your behaviour to my friend Evandale, in circum- 
stances when many men would have sought to rid 
him out of their way.” 

Another friendly pressure, and they i)arted. As 
Morton descended the pier to get into the boat, a 
hand placed in his a letter folded up in very small 
space. He looked round. The person who gave 
it) seemed much muffled up ; he pressed his linger 
upon his lip, and then disappeared among the 
crowd. The incident awakened Morton’s curiosity j 
and when he found himself on board of a vessel 
bound for Eotterdam, and saw all his companions 
of the voyage busy making their own arrangements, 
he took an opportunity to open the billet thus 
mysteriously thrust upon him. It ran thus : 

“Thy courage on the fatal day when Israel fled be- 
fore his enemies bath) in some inoasure, atoned for thy 
unhappy owning of the Erastian intorost. Those are 
not days for Ephraim to strive with Israel. — I Imow 
thy heart is with the daughtor of tho strangor. But 
turn from that folly; for in exile and inflight, and 
even in death itself, shall my hand ho heavy against 
that bloody and malignant house, and I*rovidonco hath 
giveai me the means of meting unto them with thoir 
own measure of ruin and conflscation. Tho resistance 
of their stronghold was tho main causo of our being 
soattered at Botliwell Bridge, and I have hound it 

s 
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Upon my soul to visit it upon tliom. Wlioroforoj tliink - 

of her no more, but join with our brethren in banish^ \ 

ment, whose hearts are still towards this miserable j 

land to save and to relieve her* There is an honest 1 

remnant in Holland whose eyes are looking out for ; 

deliverance. Join thyself unto them like the true | 

son of the stout and worthy Silas Morton, and thou 
wilt have good accei^tance among them for his sake [ 

and for thine own working. Shouldat thou he found ^ 

worthy again to labour in the vineyard, thou wilt at f 

all times hear of my in-comings and out-goings, by I 

inquiring after Quiiiiin Maclcell of Iroiigray, at the I 

house of that singular Christian woman, Bessie Mac* , 

lure, near to the place called the liowff, whore Hiol , 

Blaiie entertaineth guests. So much from him who ' 

hopes to hoar again from thee in brotherhood, resisting 
unto blood, and striving against sin* Meanwhile, pos- ", 

sess thyself in patience, Keep thy sword girded, and -i 

thy lamp burning, as one that wakes in the night j for 


Ho who shall judge the Mount of Esau, and shall make 
false professors as straw, and malign ants os stubble, f 

will come in the fourth watch with garments dyed in 
blood, and the house of Jacob shall be for spoil, and ^ 

the house of Joseph for fire* I am he that hath written J 

it, whose hand hath been on the mighty in tlie waste 
field*'' I 


This extraordinary letter was subscribed J. B, of | 

B*; but the signature of these initials was not | 

necessary for pointing out to Morton that it could t 

come from no other than Burley. It gave him new | 

occasion to admire the indomitable spirit of this | 

man, who, with art equal to his courage and obsti- | 

naoy, was even now endeavouring to re-establish | 

the web of conspiracy which had been so lately I 

tom to pieces. But he felt no sorb of desire, in the I 

present moment, to sustain a correspondence which I 
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must be perilous, or to renew an association, which, 
in so many ways, had been nearly fatal to him. 
The threats which Burley held out against the 
family of Bellenden he considered as a mere ex- 
pression of his spleen on account of their defence 
of Tillietudlem ; and nothing seemed less likely 
than that, at the very moment of their party be- 
ing victorious, their fugitive and distressed adver- 
sary could exercise the least influence over their 
fortunes. 

Morton, however, hesitated for an instant whether 
he should not send the major or Lord Evandale in- 
timation of Burley’s threats. Upon consideration, 
he thought he could not do so without betraying 
his confidential correspondence ; for to warn them 
of his menaces would have served little purpose, 
unless he had given them a clue to prevent them, 
by apprehending his person ; while, by doing so, ho 
deemed he should commit an ungenerous breach of 
trust to remedy an evil which seemed almost imagi- 
nary. Upon mature consideration, therefore, ho tore 
the letter, having first made a memorandum of the 
name and place whdre the writer was to' be heard 
of, and threw the fragments into the sea. 

Wliile Morton was thus employed, the vessel was 
unmoored, and the white sails swelled out before a 
favourable north-west wind. The ship leaned her 
side to the gale, and wont roaring through the 
waves, leaving a long and rippling furrow to track 
her course. The city and port from which ho had 
sailed became undistinguishable in the distance j 
the hills by which they were' surrounded melted 
finally into the blue sky, and Morton was separated 
for several years from the land of his nativity, 




CHAPTEK XXXYII. 

Whom dooa time gallop withal ? ^ 

As you Like It, J 

It is fortunate for tale-tellers that they are not tied I 
down lihe theatrieal writers to the unities of time I 
and place, hut may conduct their personages to r 

Athens and Thehes at their pleasure, and bring them > 
hack at their convenience. Time, to use Sosalind’s 
simile, has hitherto paced with the hero of our tale ; s 
for betwixt Morton’s first appearance as a competi- " 

tor for the popinjay and his (inal departure for • 

Holland hardly two months elapsed. Years, ho^- ► 
ever, glided away ere, wo find it .possible to resume ; 

the thread qf our narrative, and Time must be hqld !• 

to have galloped over the interval. Craving, there- ^ 

fore, the privilege of my cast, I entreat the reader’s ^ 

attention to the confiinuatio.n of the narrative, as it r 

starts from a new era, being the year immediately 
subsequent to the British Bevolutipn, , 

Scotland had just begun to repose from .the cpp- f 

vulsion . occasioned by a change of dynasty, and, i 

through the prudent tolerance of King William, | 

had narrowly escaped, .the horrors of a protracted | 

oivil war. Agriculture began to reyive, and, men, 
whose miuds had been disturbed by the violent 
political concussions, and the ganerafi change of 
government in Oburch and State, had' begun to re- 
cover their, ordinary temper, and to give the usual 
attention to their own private affairs, in lieu of dis- 
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cussing those of the piiblic. The Highlauders alone 
resisted the newly established order of things, and 
were in arms in a considerable body under the 
Viscount of Dundee, whom our readers have hitherto 
known by the name of Grahame of Olaverhouse, 
But the u^ual state of the Highlands was so unruly 
that their , being more or less disturbed was not sup- 
posed greatly to affect the general tranq,nillity of the 
country> so, long as their disorders were confined 
within their own frontiers. In the Lowlands, the 
Jacobites, now the undermost party, had ceased to 
expect any immediate advantage by open resistance, 
and were, in their turn, driven to hold private meet- 
ings, and form associations for mutual defence, 
which , the government termed treason, while tHu 
cried out persecution. 

' , The triumphant Whigs, while they re-established 
Presbytery as the national religion, and assigned to 
the General Assemblies of the ICirlc their natural 
influence, were very far from going the lengths 
which, the Oameronians and more extravagant por- 
tion of the nonconformists. under Charles and James 
loudly . demanded. They would listen to ■ no pro- 
posal for re-establishing the Solemn league and 
Covenant’; and those who had expected to find in 
King William a, zealous Covenanted Monarch, were 
gfievouslyi. disappointed when he intimated,, with 
the phlegm peculiar to his country, his intention to 
tolerate all forms of religion which were consistent 
with fhe safety of, the State. The principles ‘of in- 
dulgence thus espoused and gloried in, by the Gov- 
ernment gave great offence to ■ the . more violent 
party, who condemned them as diametrioally con- 
trayy to Soriptuie,-r-for which narrowrspirited doe- 
trine they cited various texts, all, as it may. well be 
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supposed, detached from their context, and most of 
them derived from the charges given to the Jews 
in the Old Testament dispensation to extirpate 
idolaters out of the Promised Laud. They also mur- 
mured highly against the influence assumed by 
secular persons in exercising the rights of patronage, 
which they termed a rape upon the chastity of the 
Church. They censured and condemned as Erastian 
many of the measures hy which Government after 
the Kevolution showed an inclination to interfere 
with the management of the Church, and they posi- 
tively refused to take the oath of allegiance to King 
William and Queen Mary until they should, on 
their part, have sworn to the Solemn League and 
Covenant, the Magna Charta, as they termed it, of 
the Presbyterian ^rurch. 

This party, therefore, remained grumbling and 
dissatisfied, and made repeated declarations against 
defections and causes of wrath, which, had they been 
prosecuted as in the two former reigns, would have 
led to the same consequence of open rebellion. But 
as the murmurers were allowed to hold their meet- 
ings uninterrupted, and to testify as much as they 
pleased against Socinianism,Erastiani3m, and all the 
compliances and defections of the time, their zeal, 
unfanned hy persecution, died gradually away, their 
numbers became diminished, and they sunk into the 
scattered remnant of serious, scrupulous,' and harm- 
less enthusiasts, of whom Old Mortality, whose 
legends have afforded the groundwork of ihy tale, 
may be taken as no bad representative. But in t];ie 
years which immediately succeeded the Eevolution, 
the Cameronians contiuued a sect strong in numbers 
and vehement in their' political opiniohs, whom Gov- 
ernment wished to discourage, while they prudently 
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temporised witli them. These men formed one vio- 
lent party in the State ; and the Episcopalian and 
JTacobite interest, notwithstanding their ancient and 
national anim,osity, yet repeatedly endeavoured to 
intrigue among them, and avail themselves of their 
discontents, to obtain their assistance in recalling 
the Stewart family. The Revolutionary Government 
in the mean while was supported by the great hulk 
of the Lowland interest, who were chiefly disposed 
to ^ moderate Presbytery, and formed in a great 
nieasure the party who. in the former oppressive 
reigns were stigmatized by the Oameronians for 
having exercised that form of .worship under the 
declaration of Indulgence issued hy Charles IL 
Such, was ■ th$ ■ state of parties in Scotland im- 
mediately subsequent to the Revolution, 

It was on a delightful summer evening that a 
stranger, well mounted, and having the appearance of 
a military man of rank, rode down a winding de- 
scent which terminated in view of the romantio 
ruins of Epthwell Castle and the river Clyde, which 
winds, so beautifully between rocks and woods to 
pweep around the towers formerly built by Aymer 
de Valence, , Bothwell Bridge was at a little dis- 
tance, and also in sight. The opposite field, once the 
.scene of slaughter and conflict, now lay ■ as placid 
and quiet as the surface of a summer lake. The 
trees and hushes which grew around in. romantic 
variety of shade, were liardly seen to stir under the 
influence of the evening breeze. The very murmur 
of 'the river seemed to soften itself into unison with 
the stillness of the scene around. 

The path through Which the traveller descended 
was occasionally shaded by detached trees of great 
size, and elsewhere by the hedges and boughs 
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of flourisliing orchards, now laden with sumlner 
fruits. ' 

The nearest object of consequence was a farm- 
house, or, it might be, the abode of a small proprietor, 
situated on the side of a sunny ■ bank 'which ' Was 
covered by apple and pear trees. At the foot of the 
path which led up to this modest mansion was a 
small cottage, pretty much in the situation of a por- 
ter’s lodge, though obviously not designed for such a 
purpose. The hut seemed 'comfortable, and morb 
neatly arranged than' is usual in Scotland. It had 
its little garden, where some fruit-trees and busheb ' 
were mingled with kitchen herbs ; a bow and Six 
sheep 'fed in a paddock hard b^; the' cook strutted 
and Crowed,' and summoned his family atound him 
before the door ; a heap of brushwood and ■ turf, 
neatly made up, indicated that the* winter fuel was 
provided ; and the thin' blue bmoke which ascended 
from the straw-bound chimhey, and winded slowly 
out from among the great trees, showed' that 'the 
evening meal was in the act of being made ready. 
To complete the little scene of rural' peace and com- 
fort, a girl of about five years old was fetching water 
in a pitcher from a beautiful fountain of tHe purest 
transparency, which; bubbled up at tile root of a 
decayed old oak-tree about twenty, yards from’ the 
end of the cottage. . • ' 

The stranger reined up his horse and called to 
the little nymph, desiring to know the way to Tairy 
Knowe. The child set down her 'Water-pitcher, 
hardly understanding what waS said to her, put her 
fair fiaxen hair apart on' her brows, and opehed her 
round blue eyes with the wondering ' " What ’s your 
wull ? ” which is usually a peasant’s' first answer, if 
it can be called one, to all .questions Whatever. 
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“ I wish to know the way to Fairy Knowe.” 

" Mamrnie, mammie,” exclaimed the little rustic, 
running towards the door of the hut, " come oht and 
speak to the gentleman.” ■ 

Her mother appeared, — a handsome young coun- 
try-woman, to whose features, originally sly and 
espiegle in expression, matrimony had given that 
decent matronly air : which ' 'peculiarly marks the 
peasant’s wife of Scotland. She had an infant in 
one arm,' and with the other she smoothed down her 
apron, to which hung a chhbby child of two years 
old. The ' elder gM, whotn the traveller had first 
Seen, fell back behind her mother as soon as she 
appeared, and kept that station, occasionally peeping 
out to look at the 'stranger. * 

" What was your pleasure, sir ? " said the woman, 
with an air of respectful breeding not quite com- 
mon in her rank of life, but without anything 
resembling forwardness. 

The stranger looked at her with gi-eat earnesthess 
for a moment, and then' replied, “ I am seeking a 
place called ' Fairy Knowe, and a man called Outh- 
beft H^adrigg. iYou can probably direct mo to 
Mm?” 1, ■ ■ 

“It’s iny gudemam sir,”' said the young woman, 
with a smile of welcome. • "Will you alight, sir, and 
come into onrpnir dwelling? — Ouddie, Ouddie,”— • 
a white-headed rogue of four years appeared at the 
door of the hut — "rin awa, my bonny man, and 
tell your father a' gentleman wants him. Or, stay, 
Jenny, ye 'II hae mair sense: rin ye awa and tell 
him ; he 's down at the Four-aores Park Winna ye 
light down'. and bide a blink, air? Or would ye 
take a mouthfn’ 0’ bread and cheese, or a drink 0’ 
ale, till our guderaan' comes. It’s gude ale, though 

s* 
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I sliouldna say sae that brews it ; but ploughman- 
lads work hard, and maun hae something to keep 
their hearts abune by ordinar, sae I aye pit a gude 
gowpin o’ maut to the browst.” 

' As the stranger declined her coiirteous offers, 
Ouddie, the reader’s old acquaintance, made his 
appearance in person. His countenance still pre- 
sented the same mixture of apparent dulness with 
occasional sparkles, which indicated the craft so 
often found in the clouted shoe. He looked on the 
rider as on .one .whom he never had before seen, 
and, like his daitghter and wife, opened the conver- 
sation with the regular query, " What ’s your wull 
wi’ me, sir ? ” 

" I have a curiosity to ask some questions about 
^his country” said the traveller, “and I was di- 
rected to you as an intelligent man who can answer 
themi” I , . 

" Hae doubt, sir,” said Cuddie, after a moment’s 
hesitation. *' But I would first like to ken what sort 
of questions they are. I hae had sae mony ques- 
tions , speered at me in my day, and in sic queer 
ways, that if. ye kend a’, ye wadna wonder at my 
jalousing a’ thing about them. My mother gar ’d 
me. learn the Single Carritch, whilk was a great 
vex ; then I behoved to learn about my godfathers 
and godmothers to please the auld leddy ; and whiles 
I jumbled them thegether and pleased nane o’ them ; 
and when I cam to man’s yestate, cam another kind 
o’ questioning in fashion that I IDced waur than 
Effectual Calling ; and the ' did promise and vow ’ 
of the tane were yokit to the end o’ the tother. Sae 
ye tfee, sir, I aye like to hear questions asked, before 
I answer them.” . , 

“ You have nothing to apprehend from mine, my 
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good friend; they only relate to the state of the 
country.” 

" Country ? ” replied Ouddie ; " ou, the country ’a 
•weel enough, an it werena that dour deevii, Olaver’se 
(they ca’ Ixbn Dundee now), that ’s stirring about yet 
in the Highlands, they say, wi’ a’ the Donalds and 
Duncans and Dugalda, that ever wore bottomless 
breeks, driving about wi’ him, to set things asteer 
again, now we hae gotten them a' reasonably weel 
settled. But Maokay will pit him down, there's 
little doubt ■ 0’ that ; he ’ll gie him his fairing, I ’ll 
be caution for it.” 

■ “ What makes you so positive of that, my friend?” 
asked the horseman. 

"I heard itwi’ my ain lugs,” answered Ouddie, 
“foretauld to him by a man that had been three 
hours stane dead, and came back to this earth again 
just to tell him his mind. It was at a place they ca’ 
Drumshinnel.” 

"Indeed?" said the stranger. ■ "I can hardly be- 
lieve you,, my friend.” ■ 

"Ye might ask my mither, then, if she 1 were in 
life,” said Ouddie; "it was her explained it a’ to me, 
for I, thought the man had only been wounded. At 
ony rate, he spake of the casting out of the Stewarts 
by. their very names, and the vengeance that was 
brewing for Olaver’se and his dragoons. They 
ca’d the man Hahakkuk Muoklewrath; his brain* 
was a wee ajee, but he was a braw preacher for a’ 
that.” 

You seem,” said the stranger, " to live in a rich 
and peaceful country.” ■ 

“It’s' no to compleen o’, sir/ an we get the crap 
weel in,” 'quoth Ouddie; "hut. if ye had seen the 
bludC rinnin'. as fast on the tap 0’ that hrigg yonder 
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“ The deil 's in this man,” said Cuddie to himself; 
“ I wish he would either light aff or ride on, that 
he may quarter himsell in Hamilton or the shower 
begin.” 

But the rider sate motionless on his horse for two 
or three moments after his last question, like one 
exhausted by some uncommon effort. At length, 
recovering himself as if with a sudden and painful 
effort, he asked Cuddie "if Lady Margaret Bellenden 
still lived.” • 

“She does,” replied Cuddie, "but in avery sma’ 
way. They hae been a sad changed family since 
thae rough times began; they hae suffered eneugh 
first and last, — and to lose the auld Tower and a’ 
tha bonny barony and the holms that I hue ploughed 
sae often, and the Mains, and my kale-yard, that I 
suld hae gotten back again, and a’ for naething, as a 
body may say, but just the want oi some bits of 
sheep-skin that were lost in the confusion of the 
taking of Tillietudlem.” . ' , 

"I have heard something of this,” said the stran- 
ger, deepening his voice and averting his head. " I 
have some interest in the family, and would will- 
ingly help them if I could. Can you give me a bed 
in yout house to-night, my friend ? " 

■ "It’s but a corner of a place, sir,” said Cuddie, 
" but we’se try, rather than ye suld ride on in the 
rain and thunner ; for, to be free wi' ye, sir, I think 
ye seem no that ower week” 

"I am ' liable to a dizziness,” said the stranger, 
"but it will soon wear off.” 

"I ken we can gie ye a decent supper, sir,” said 
Cuddie ; " and we’ll see about a bed as weel as we 
can. We wad be laith a stranger suld lack what 
we have, though we are jimply provided for in beds 
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rather ; for Jenny has sao mony bairns (God bless 
them and her) that troth I maun speak to Lord 
Evandale to gie us a bit eik, or outshot o’ some 
sort, to the onstead.” 

" I shall be easily accommodated/' said the stran- 
ger, as he entered the house. 

“ And ye may roly on your naig being weel 
sorted,” said Ouddie ; “ I ken weel what belangs to 
suppering a horse, and this is a very glide ane.” 

Ouddie took the horse to the little cow-house, 
and called to his wife to attend in the mean while 
to the stranger’s accommodation. The officer en- 
tered, and threw himself on . a settle at some dis- 
tance from the fire, and carefully turning his back 
to the little lattice window. Jenny, or Mrs. Head- 
rigg, if the reader pleases, requested him to lay 
aside the cloak, belt, and flapped hat which he wore 
upon his journey, but he excused himself under 
pretence of feeling cold, and, to divert the time 
till Cuddle’s return, he entered into some, chat with 
the children, carefully avoiding, during the interval, 
the inquisitive glances of his landlady. 
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CHAPTER XXXyill. 

■W|Iiat tragio teais bedim the eye I 
' r ' What deaths we suifer ero we die t 1 

f ' Oiu* broken friendships wo deplore, 

I ^ Ai^d, loves of youth that are no jnoro< i 

I ,, , , Logan. 

OufiDiB soon returned, assuring the sbrangei’, with a 
cheerful voice, " that' the horse was properly sup- 
pered up] and that the gudewife should make a bed 
up’ fox' him at the hohse, mair puipose-like and com- 
fortable than the like o’ them could gie him.” 

" Are' tlie' family at the house?” said tlie stranger, 
with an interrupted and broken voice. 

■ ^ " Ho; stir,' they ’re awa wi’' a’ the servants, — they 
keep only twa nowadays, and my gudewife there 
hks the'keys'and the charge, though she’s no'a'fee’d 
servant. She’ lias been born and bred in the fam- 
ily, and has a’ trust and management. If they 
were there, we behovedna to take sic freedom with- 
out their order ; but when they are awa, they will 
be weel pleased we serve a stranger gentleman. 
Miss Bellenden wad help a’ the haill warld, an her 
power were as gude as her will ; and her grand- 
mother, Leddy Margaret, has an unco respect for 
the gentry, and she ’s no ill to the poor bodies nei- 
ther. — And now, wife, what for are ye no getting 
forrit wi’ the sowens ? ” 

“ Never mind, lad,” rejoined Jenny, “ ye sail hae 
them in gude time ; I ken weel that ye like your 
brose het,” 
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Cuddie fidgeted and laughed with a peculiar ex- 
pression of intelligence at this repartee, which was 
followed by a dialogue of little consequence betwixt 
his wife and him, in which the stranger took no 
share. At length he suddenly interrupted them 
by the question : " Can you tell me when Lord 
Evandale’s marriage takes place ? ” 

"Very soon, we expect,” answered Jenny, beforoi 
it was possible for her husband to rc^ly “ it wad 
hae been ower afore now, but for the death o’^ auld 
Major Bellenden.” . . ' ■ 

" The excellent old maul ’’said the stranger; "I 
heard at Edinburgh he was no more. Was ,he long 
ill?” , . 

“ He couldna be said to hand; xrp his head idfter 
his brother’s wife and his niece were turned otit o’ 
their ain house ; and he had himsell sair borrowing, 
siller to stand the law, — but it was ' in the latter' 
end o’ King James's days ; and Basil Olifanb, who 
claimed the estate, turned a papist 'to please i the 
managers, and then naething was to he refused him. 
Sae the lawgaed agam the leddies at last, after they 
had fought a weary 'sort o’ years about it; and, as 'I 
said before, the major ne’er held up his head (igairi, 
And then cam the pitting awa o’ the Stewart line; 
and, though he had hut little reason to like itlidm; 
he couldna brook that, and it clean broke the' heart 
o’ him ; and creditors cam to Gharnwood and cleaned 
out a’ that was there, — -he was never riohj theigud'e 
auld man; for he dow’d na see onybody want.” ' ' ' 

“ He was indeed,” said the stranger, with a faltesr 
ing voice, "an admirable ■ man, — that is; I : have 
heard that ho was so. So the ladies' ''were loft 
without fortune, as' well as without a protector ? "• 
"They will neither want the tane'nor the bother 
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while Lord Evaudale lives,” said Jenny ; “ ho has * 
been a true friend in their griefs. E’en to the ,• 

house they live in is his lordship’s ; and never man, |. 

as my auld gudemother used to say, since the days 
of the Patriarch Jacob, served sae lang and sae sair 
for a wife as gude Lord Evandale has dune.” 

“ And why," said the stranger, with a voice that 
quivered with emotion, “ why was he not sooner 
rewarded by the object of his attachment ? ” ^ 

“There was the lawsuit to be ended,"' said 
Jenny readily, “ forby many other family arrange- 
ments.” 

“ Na, but,” said Cuddie, “ there was another reason 
forby ; for the young leddy — ” 

“Whisht, hand your tongue, and sup your sowens,” 
said his wife ; ■ “ I see the gentleman’s far frae weel; ; 
and downa eat our coarse supper. I wad kill him a j 
chicken in an instant.” 

"There is no occasion,” said the stranger; “I 
shall want only a glass of water and to be left 
alone.” 

“You’ll gie yoursell the trouble then to follow ’ 
me,” said Jenny, lighting a small lantern, " and I’ll 
show you the way.” 

Cuddie also proffered his assistance ; but ' his 
wife reminded him, “That the bairns would be 
left to fight thegither, and , coup ane auither into 
the fire,” so that he remained to take charge,, of 
the menage. 

His wife led the way up a little winding, path, 
which, after threading some thickets of sweetbrier 
and honeysuckle, conducted him to the back-door ! 
of a small garden. Jenny undid the l0,toh, and 
they passed through an old-fashioned flower-gardpn, 
with its clipped yew hedges and formal parterres, | 
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to a glass-aashed door, which, she opened with a 
master-key, and lighting a candle, which she placed 
upon a small work-table, asked pardon for leaving 
him there for a few minutes, until she prepared his 
apartment. She did not exceed five minutes in 
these preparations; but when she returned, was 
startled to find that the stranger had sunk forward 
with his head upon the table, in what she at first 
apprehended to be a swoon. As she advanced to 
him, however, she could discover by his short- 
drawn. sobs that it was a paroxysm of mental 
agony. She prudently drew back until he raised 
his head, and then showing herself, without seem- 
ing to have observed his agitation, informed him 
that his bed was prepared. The stranger gazed at 
her a moment, as if to collect the sense of her 
words. She repeated them ; and only bending his 
head, as an indication that he understood her, he 
entered the apartment, the door of which she 
pouited out to him. It was a small bedchamber, 
used, as she informed him, by Lord Evandale when 
a guest at Ealry Knows, connecting, on one side, 
with a little china-cabinet which opened to the 
garden, and on the other, with a saloon, from which 
it was only separated by a thin wainscot partition. 
Having wished the stranger better health and good 
rest, Jenny descended as speedily as she could to 
her own mansion. 

Oh, Ouddie ! ’ she exclaimed to her helpmate' as 
she entered, “I doubt we ’re ruined folk ! ’’ 

“ How oan that be ? What ’s the matter wi’ ye ? ” 
returned the imperturbed Cuddie, who was one of 
those persons who do not easily take alarm at anv- 
fching. 

"Wha d'ye think yon gentleman is? Oh that 
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ever ye suld hae asked him to light here I” ex- 
claimed Jenny. 

“Why, wha the muckle deil d’ye say he is? 
There’s nae law against harbouring and intercom- 
municating now,” said Ciiddie ; “ sae. Whig or Tory, 
what need we care wha he be ?” 

“ Ay, but it’s ane will ding Lord Evandale’s mar- 
riage ajee yet, if it 's no the better looked to,” said 
Jenny; "it’s Miss Edith’s first joe, your ain auld 
maister, Ouddie." 

‘•The deil, woman!” exclaimed Ouddie, starting 
up, “ trow ye that I am blind ? I wad hae kend 
Mr. Hany Morton amang a hunder.” 

“ Ay, but, Ouddie lad,” replied Jenny, “though ye 
are no blind, ye are no sae notice-taking as I am.” 

“Weel, what for needs ye cast that up to me 
just now ; or what did ye see about the man that 
was like our Maister Harry ? ” 

“I will tell ye,” said Jenny. “I jaloused his 
keeping his face frae us, and speaking wi’ a made- 
like voice, sae I e’en tried him wi’ some tales o’ lang 
syne ; and when I spake o’ the brose, ye ken, he didna 
just laugh, — he ’s ower grave for that nowadays, — 
but he gae a gledge wi’ his ee that I kend he took 
up what I said. And a’ hLs distress is about Miss 
Edith’s marriage ; and I ne’er saw a man mair taen 
down wi’ true love in my days, — I might say man 
or woman, only I mind how ill Miss Edith was 
when she first gat word that him and you (ye muckle 
graceless loon) were coming against Tillietudlem wi’ 
the rebels. — But what ’s the matter wi’ the man now ? ” 

“What’s the matter wi’ me indeed I ” said Ouddie, 
who was again hastily putting on some of the gar- 
ments he had stripped himself of ; “ am I no gaun 
Up 'thi6' instant to see my maister 1 ” 
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“ Atweel, Cuddie, ye are gaun nae sic gate,” said 
Jeany, coolly and resolutely. 

"The deil’a iu the wife!” said Ouddie. "D'ye 
think I am to be John Tamson’s man, and mais- 
tered by women a’ the days o’ my life ?” 

" And whaae man wad ye be ? And wha wad ye 
hae to maieter ye but me, Cuddie, lad?” answered 
Jenny. "I’ll gar ye comprehend in the making 
of a hay-band. Haebody kens that this young gen- 
tleman is living but oursells ; and frae that lie keeps 
himsell up sae close, I am judging that ho ’s pur- 
posing, if he fand Miss Edith either married, or just 
gaun to be married, he wad just slide awa easy, and 
gie them nae mair trouble. But if Miss Edith 
kend that he was living, and if she were standing 
before the very minister wi’ Lord Evandale when 
it was tauld to her, I’se warrant ■ she wad say No 
when she suld say Yes.” 

"Weel,” replied Cuddie, "and what’s my busi- 
ness wi’ that? If Miss Edith likes her auld joe 
better than her new ane, what for suld she no be 
free to change her mind like other folk ? Ye ken, 
Jenny, Halliday aye threeps he had a promise frae 
yoursell.” 

"HalUday’s a liar, and ye ’re naething but a go- 
meril to hearken till him, Cuddie. And then for 
this leddy’s choice, lack-a-day ! ye may be sure a' 
the gowd Mr. Morton has is on the outside o’ his 
coat ; and how can he keep Leddy Margaret and 
the young leddy ? ” 

"Isna there Milnwood?” said Ouddie. "Nae 
doubt the auld laird left bis housekeeper the life- 
rent, as he heard nought o’ his nephew; but it’s 
but ' speaking the auld wife fair, and they may ’a 
live brawly thegither, Leddy Margaret and a’.” 
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"Hout tout, lad,” replied Jenny; “ye ken them 
Uttle to think leddies o’ their rank wad set up house 
•wi’ auld Ailie Wilson, when they’re meist ower 
proud to take favours fine Lord Evandale himsell. 
Na, na, they maun follow the camp, if she tak 
Morton.” 

“That wad sort ill wi’ the auld leddy, to be sure,” 
said Cuddie ; “ she wad hardly win ower a lang day 
in the baggage wain.” 

“Then sic a flyting as there wad be between 
them, a’ about Whig and Tory,” continued Jenny. 

“To be sure,” said Ouddie, "the auld leddy ’s 
unco kittle in thae points.” 

“And then, Ouddie,” continued his helpmate, 
who had reserved her strongest argument to the 
last, “ if this marriage wi’ Lord Evandale is broken 
off, what comes o’ our ain bit free house, and the 
kale-yard, and the cow’s grass ? I trow that baith 
us and thae bonny bairns will be turned on the wide 
warld!” 

Here Jenny began to whimper j Ouddie writhed 
himself this way and that way, the very picture of 
indecision. At length he broke out, "Weel, wo- 
man, canna ye tell us what we suld do, without a’ 
this din about it ? ” 

“Just do naething at a’,” said Jenny. “Never 
seem to ken onything about this gentleman, and 
for your life say a word that he suld hae been here, 
or up at the house 1 An I had kend, I wad hae 
gien him my ain bed, and sleepit in the byre or ■ he 
had gane up by ; but it canna be helpit now. The 
neist thing ’s to get him eannily awa the morn, and 
I judge he 11 be in nae hurry to come back again.” 

“ My puir maister 1 ” said Ouddie ; “ and maun I 
no speak to him, then ? ” 
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“ For your life, no,” said Jenny. " Ye ’re no 
obliged to ken him; and I wadna hae tauld ye, 
only I feared ye wad ken him in the morning.” 

” Aweel,” said Guddie, sighing heavily, ” I 'se awa 
to plough the outfield then ; for if I am no to speak 
to him, I wad rather be out o’ the gate." 

“Very right, my dear hinny,” replied Jenny. 
" iTaebody has better sense than you when ye crack 
a bit wi’ me ower your affairs; but ye suld ne’er do 
onything aff hand out o’ your ain head.” 

"Ane wad think it’s true,” quoth Guddie; “for 
I hae aye had some carline or quean or another to 
gar me gang their gate instead o’ my ain. There 
was first my mither,” he continued, as he undressed 
and tumbled himself into bed; "then there was 
Leddy Margaret didna let me ca’ my soul my ain ; 
then my mither and her quarrelled, and pu’ed me 
twa ways at anes, as if ilk ane had an end o’ me, 
like Punch and the Deevil rugging about the Baker 
at the fair; and now I hae gotten a wife,” he mur- 
mured in continuation, as he stowed the blankets 
around his person, “ and she ’s like to talc the guid- 
ing o’ me a’ thegither.” 

"And amna I the beat guide ye ever had in a’ 
your life ?” said Jenny, as she closed the conversa- 
tion by assuming her place beside her husband and 
extinguishing the candle. 

Leaving this couple to their repose, we have next 
to inform the reader that, early on the next morn- 
ing, two ladies on . horseback, attended by their ser- 
vants, arrived at the house of Pairy Knowe, whom, 
to Jenny’s utter confusion, she instantly recognised 
as Miss Bellenden and Lady Emily Hamilton, a 
sister of Lord Evandale. 

" Had I no better gang to the house to put things 
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to rights ? said Jenny, confounded with this unex- 
pected apparition. 

" We want nothing hut the pass-key,” said Miss 
Bellenden ; " Gudyill will open the windows of the 
little parlour.” 

"The little parlour’s locked, and ths look’s 
spoiled,” answered Jenny, who recollected the local 
sympathy between that apartment and the bed- 
chamber of her guest. 

"In the red parlour, then,” said Miss Bellenden, 
and rode up to the front of the house, but by an 
approach different from that through which Morton 
had been conducted. 

“Ail will be out,” thought Jenny, "unless I can 
get him smuggled out of the house the back way.” 

So saying, she sped up the bank in great tribu- 
lation and uncertainty. 

“ I had better hae said at ance there was a stran- 
ger there,” was her next natural reflection, "But 
then they wad hae been for asking him to break- 
fast. Oh, safe us ! what will I do ? — And there ’s 
Gudyill walking in the garden too 1 ” she exclaimed 
internally on approaching the wicket ; ■ " and I daur- 
na gang in the bock way till he’s aff the coast. 
Oh, sirs 1 what will become of us ? ” 

In this state of perplexity she approached the ci- 
devant butler, with the purpose of decoying him out 
of the garden. But John Gudyill’s temper was not 
improved by his decline .in rank and increase in 
years. Like many peevish people, too, he seemed 
to have an intuitive perception as to what was most 
likely to tease those whom he conversed with ; and, 
on the present occasion, all Jenny’s efforts to re- 
move him from the garden served only to root him 
in it as fast as if he had been one of the shrubs. 
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Unluckily, also, ho had commenced florist during 
his residence at Tairy Kuowe ; and, leaving all other 
things to the charge of Lady Emily’s servant, his 
first care was dedicated to the flowers, which he had 
talcen under his special protection, and which he 
propped, dug, and watered, prosing all the while 
upon their respective merits to , poor Jenny, who 
stood by him trembling and almost crying with 
anxiety, fear, and impatience. 

Fate seemed determined to win a match against 
Jenny this unfortunate morning. As soon as the 
ladies entered the house, they observed that the 
door of the little parlour — the very apartment out 
of which she was desirous of excluding them on ac- 
count of its contiguity to the room in .which Mor- 
ton' slept — was not only unlocked, but absolutely 
ajar. Miss Bellenden was too much engaged with 
her own immediate subjects of, reflection to take 
much notice of the circumstance,, but, desiring the 
servant to open .the window-shutters, walked into 
the room along with her friend. 

“He is not yet come,” she said. “What can 
your brother possibly mean? Why express so 
anxious a wish that we should meet him here ? And 
why not come to Castle Dinnan, as he proposed? 
I own, my dear Emily, that, even engaged as we 
are to each other, and with the sanction of your 
presence, I do not feel that. I have, done quite right 
in indulging him." 

“Evandale was never capricious,” answered his 
sister ; "lam sure he will satisfy us with his rea- 
sons, and if he does not, I will help you to scold 
him.” 

“What I chiefly fear,” said Edith, "is his hav- 
ing engaged in some of the plots of this fluotuating 
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and xuihappy. time. I know his heart is with that 
dreadful Glaverhouse and his army, and I believe he 
would have joined them ere now but for my uncle’s 
death, which gave him so much additional trouble 
on our account. How singular that one so rational 
and so deeply sensible of the errors of the exiled 
family should be ready to risk all for their restora- 
tion!” 

“What can I say?” answered Lady Emily, — "it 
is a point of honour with Evandale. Our family 
have always been loyal; he served long in the 
Guards; the Viscount of Dundee was his com- 
mander and his friend for years ; he is looked on 
with an evil eye by many of his own relations, who 
set down his inactivity to the score of want of 
spirit. You must be aware, my dear Edith, how 
often family connections and early predilections in- 
fluence our actions more than abstract arguments. 
But I trust Evandale will continue q^uiet, — though, 
to tell you truth, I believe you are the only one 
who can keep him so.” 

" And how is it in my power ? ” said Miss Bel- 
lenden. 

“ You can furnish him with the Scriptural apo- 
logy for not going forth with the host, — ' he has 
married a wife, and therefore cannot come,’ ” 

“ I have promised,” said Edith, in a faint voice ; 
"but I trust I shall not be urged on the score of 
time.” 

“Nay," said Lady Emily, “1 will leave Evan- 
dala (and here he comes) to plead his own cause.” 

“ Stay, stay, for God’s sake ! ” said Edith, endea- 
vouring to detain her. 

“ Not I, not I," said the young lady, making her 
escape ; “ the third person makes a silly figure^ on 
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sucli occasions. When you want me for breakfast, 
I will be found in the willow-walk by the river.** 
As she tripped out of the room, Lord Evandale 
entered. “ Grood-morrow, Brother, and good-by till 
breakfast- time/* said the lively young lady; 
trust you will give Miss Bellenden some good reasons 
for disturbing her rest so early in the morning/* 

And so saying, she left them together, without 
waiting a reply. 

And now, my lord/* said Edith, may I desire 
to know the meaning of your singular request to 
meet you here at so early an hour ? ** 

She was about to add that she hardly felt herself 
excusable in having complied with it; but upon 
looking at the person whom she addressed, she was 
struck dumb by the singular and agitated expres-^ 
sion of his countenance, and interrupted herself to 
exclaim, For God*s sake, what is the matter ? ** 
”His Majesty*s faithful subjects have gained a 
great and most decisive victory near Blair of 
Athole; but, alas I my gallant friend Lord 
Dundee — ** 

Has fallen ? ** said Edith, anticipating the rest 
of his tidings. 

True, most true t he has fallen in the arms of 
victory, and not a man remains of talents and in- 
fluence sufficient to fill up his loss in King iTames^s 
service. This, Edith, is no time for temporising 
with our duty. I have given directions to raise 
my followers, and I must take leave of you this 
evening,” , 

Do not think of it, my lord,** answered Edith; 

" your life is essential to your friends, - — ^ do not 
throw it away in an adventure so rash, What can 
your single arm, and the few tenants or servants 
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who might follow you, do against the force of al- 
most all Scotland, the Highland clans only 
excepted ? ” 

Listen to me, Edith,” said Lord Evandale, I 
am not so rash as you may suppose me, nor are my 
present motives of such light importance as to af- 
fect only those personally dependent on mysell 
The Life G-uards, with whom I served so long, al- 
though new-modelled and now-officered by the 
Prince of Orange, retain a predilection for the cause 
of their rightful master ; and ” — and here he whis- 
pered as if he feared even the walls of the apart- 
ment .had ears — * when my foot is known to be 
in the stirrup, two regiments of cavalry have sworn 
to renounce the usurper’s service, and fight under 
my orders. They delayed only till Dundee should 
descend into the Lowlands; but since he is no 
more, which of his successors dare take that deci- 
sive step, unless, encouraged by the troops declaring 
themselves I Meantime, the zeal of the soldiers will 
die away, I must bring them to a decision while 
their hearts are glowing with the victory their old 
leader has obtained, and burning to avenge his un- 
timely death,” 

, " Amd will you, on the faith of such men as you 
know these soldiers to be,” said Edith, ‘‘ take a part 
of such dreadful moment ? ” 

will,” said Lord Evandale, — must; my 
honour and loyalty are both pledged for it/’ 

,"And all for the sake,” continued Miss Bellem 
den, ** of a prince whose measures, while he was on 
the throne, no one cOuld condemn more than Lord 
Evandale?” 

^‘Most true,” replied Lord Evandale; "and as 
I resented, even during the plenitude of his power, 
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his innovations on Ohurcli and State, like a freeborn 
subject, I am determined I will assert his real rights, 
when he is in adversity, like a loyal one. Let cour- 
tiers and sycophants flatter power and desert mis- 
fortune ; I will neither do the one nor the other.” 

“And if you are determined to act what my 
feeble judgment must still term rashly, why give 
yourself the pain of this untimely meeting ? ” 

“Were it not enough to answer,” said Lord 
Evandale, " that, ere rushing on battle, I wished to 
bid adieu to my betrothed bride ? Surely it is 
judging coldly of my feelings, and showing too 
plainly the indifference of your own, to question 
my motive for a request so natm’al.” 

"But why in this place, my lord," said Edith, ■ 
"and why with such peculiar circumstances ol 
mystery ? ” 

“Because,” lie replied, putting a letter into hoi 
hand, " I have yet another request, which I dam 
hardly proffer, even when prefaced by these cre- 
dentials.” 

In haste and terror, Edith glanced over the let- 
ter, which was from her grandmother. 

,“My dearest childe,” such was its tenor, in stylo 
and spelling, “ I never more deeply regretted the reu- 
matizm, which disqualified me from riding on horse- 
back, than at this present writing, when I would most 
have wished to be where this paper will soon ho, that 
is at Fairy Knowe, with my poor dear Willi o’s only 
child. But it is the will of God I should not bo with 
her, which I oonolude to be the case, as much for the 
pain I now suffer, as because it hath now not given 
vt^y either to cammomilo poultices or to docoxion of 
wild mustard, wherewith I have often relieved others. 
Therefore, I must tell you, by \vriting instead of word 
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of mouth, that, as my young Lord Evandale is called 
to the present campaign, both by his honour and his 
duty, he hath earnestly solicited me that the bonds of 
holy matrimony bo knitted before his departure to the 
wars between you and him, in implement of the inden- 
ture formerly entered into for that effeck, wherenntill, 
as I see no raisonahle oh j exion, so I trust that you, 
who have been always a good and obedient childe, will 
not devize any which has less than raison. It is trow 
that the contrax of our house have heretofore been cele- 
brated in a manner more befitting our Bank, and not 
in private, and with few witnesses, as a thing done in 
a corner. But it has been Heaven^s own free will, as 
well as those of the kingdom where we live, to take 
away from ua our estate, and from the King his throne. 
Yet 1 trust He will yet restore the rightful heir to the 
throne, and turn his heart to the true Protestant Epis- 
copal faith, which I have the better right to expect to 
see even with my old eyes, as I have beheld the royal 
family when they were struggling as sorely with 
masterful usurpers and rebels as they are now j that 
is to say, when his most sacred Majesty, Charles the 
Second of happy memory, honoured our poor house of 
Tillietudlem hy taking his disjune therein, etc., etc,, 
etc, 

We will not abuse the reader’s patience by quo- 
ting more of Lady Margaret^s prolix epistle. Suf- 
fice it to say that it closed by laying her commands 
on her grandchild, to consent to the solemnisation 
of her marriage without loss of time, 

^ I never thought till this instant/* said Edith, 
dropping the letter from her hand, 'Hhat Lord 
Evandale would have acted ungenerously/* 

Ungenerously, Edith ! ** replied her lover. And 
how can you apply such a term to my desire to call 
you mine, ere I part from you, j)erhaps for ever ? ** 
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"Lord Evandale ought to have remembered," 
said Edith, "that when hia peraeveranco, and, I 
must add, a due sense of his merit and of the obli- 


gations we owed him, wrung from me a slow con- 
sent that I would one day comply with his wishes, 
I made it my condition that I should not ho 
pressed to a hasty accomplishment of my promise j 
and now he avails himself of his interest with ray 
only remaining relative to huny mo with precipi- 
tate and even indelicate importunity. There is 
more selfishness than generosity, my lord, in such 
eager and urgent solicitation.” 

Lord Evandale, evidently much hurt, took two or 
three turns through the apartment ere ho replied 
to this accusation; at length he spoke: "I should 
have escaped this painful charge, durst I at once 
have mentioned to Miss Bellenden my principal 
reason for urging this renuest. It is one which 


she will probably despise on hor own account, 
but which ought to weigh with hor for the sake 
of Lady Margaret. My death in battle must givo 
my whole estate to my heirs of entail; my for' 
feiture as a traitor, by the usurping Govorninont, 
may vest it in the Prince' of Orango or some Dutcli 
favourite. In either case, my venerable friend and 
betrothed bride must remain unprotected and in 
poverty. Vested with the rights and provisions of 
Lady Evandale, Edith will find, in the power of sup- 
porting her aged parent, some consolation for having 
condescended to share the titles and fortunes of one 
who does not pretend to be worthy of hor." 

Edith was struck dumb by an argument which 
she had not expected, and was compelled to ao- 
knowledge that Lord .Evandolo's suit was urged 
with delicacy as well as with eonsidoration. 
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^And yet” she said, ‘'such is the waywardness 
with which my heart reverts to former times that 
I caunot/* she burst into tears, '' suppress a degree 
of ominous reluctance at fulfilling my engagement 
upon such a brief summons.” 

"We have already fully considered this painful 
subject” said Lord Evandale; "and I hoped, my 
dear Edith, your own inquiries, as well as mine, 
had fully convinced you that these regrets were 
fruitless.” 

"Fruitless indeed!” said Edith, with a deep 
sigh, which, as if by an unexpected echo, was re- 
peated from the adjoining apartment Miss Bel- 
lenden started at the sound, and scarcely composed 
herself upon Lord Evandale’s assurances that she 
had heard but the echo of her own respiration. 

" It sounded strangely distinct,” she said, " and 
almost ominous; but my feelings are so harassed 
that the slightest trifle agitates them ” 

Lord Evandale eagerly attempted to soothe her 
alarm, and reconcile her to a measure which, how- 
ever hasty, appeared to him the only means by 
which he could secure her independence. He 
urged his claim in virtue of the contract, her grand- 
mother’s wish and command, the propriety of in- 
suring her comfort and independence, and touched 
lightly on his own long attachment, which he had 
evinced by so many and such various serviceiSi. 
These Edith felt the more, the less they were in- 
sisted upon ; and at length, as she had nothing to 
oppose to his ardour, excepting a causeless reluc- 
tance which she herself was ashamed to oppose 
against so much generosity, she was compelled' to 
rest upon the impossibility of having the cerOmopy 
performed upon such hasty notice, such a time 
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and place. But for all this Lord Evandale was 
prepared, and he explained, with joyful alacrity, 
that the former chaplain of his regiment was in 
attendance at the Lodge with a faithful domestic, 
once a non-commissioned officer in the same corps ; 
that his sister was also possessed of the secret; 
and that Headrigg and his wife might be added to 
the list of witnesses, if agreeable to Miss Bellenden. 
As to the place, he had chosen it on very purpose. 
The marriage was to remain a secret, since Lord 
Evandale was to depart in disguise very soon after 
it was solemnised, — a circumstance which, had 
their union been public, must have drawn upon 
him the attention of the Government, as being al- 
together unaccountable, unless from his being en- 
gaged in some dangerous design. Having hastily 
urged these motives and explained his arrange- 
ments, he ran, without waiting for an answer, to 
summon his sister to attend his bride, while ■ he 
went in search of the other persons whose presence 
was necessary. 

When Lady Emily arrived, she found her friend 
in an agony of tears, of which she was at some loss 
to comprehend the reason, being one of those dam- 
sels who think there is nothing either wonderful or 
terrible in matrimony, and joining with most who 
knew him in thinking that it could not he rendered 
peculiarly alarming by Lord Evandale being the 
bridegroom. Influenced by these feelings, she ex- 
hausted in succession all the usual arguments for 
courage, and all the expressions of sympathy and 
condolence ordinarily employed on such occasions. 
But when Lady Emily beheld her future siater-in- 
iaw deaf to all those ordinary topics of consolation ; 
when sbo beheld tears follow fast and without in- 
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termission down cheeks as pale as marble ; when 
she felt that the hand which she pressed in order 
to enforce her arguments turned cold within her 
grasp, and lay, like that of a corpse, insensible and 
unresponsive to her caresses, her feelings of sym- 
pathy gave way to those of hurt pride and pettish 
displeasure. 

I must own,” she said, that I am something 
at a loss to understand, all this, Miss Bellenden. 
Months have passed since you agreed to marry my 
brother, and you have postponed the fulfilment of 
your engagement from one period to another, as if 
you had to avoid some dishonourable or highly dis- 
agreeable connection. I think I can answer for 
Lord Evandale that he will seek no woman^s hand 
against her inclination; and, though his sister, I 
may boldly say that he does not need to urge any 
lady further than her inclinations carry her. You 
will, forgive me. Miss Bellenden; but your present 
distress augurs ill for my brother’s future happi- 
ness, and I must needs say that he does not merit 
all these expressions of dislike and dolour, and that 
they seem an odd return for an attachment which 
he has manifested so long, and in so many ways.” 

You are right. Lady Emily,” said Edith, drying 
her eyes and endeavouring to resume her natural 
manner, though still betrayed by her faltering voice 
and the paleness of her cheeks,- — are quite 
right; Lord Evandale merits such usage from no 
one, least of all from her whom he has honoured 
with his regard. But if T have given way, for the/' ■ 
last time, to a sudden and irresistible burst of feeh ‘ 
ing, it is my consolation, Lady Emily, that your 
brother knows the cause, that I have hid nothing 
from him, and that he at least is not apprehensive 
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of finding in Edifcli Bellenden a wife undeserving of 
his affection. But still you are right, and I merit 
your censure for indulging for a moment fruitless 
regret and painful remembrances. It shall be so no 
longer; my lot is cast with Evandale, and with 
him I am resolved to bear it. JTothing shall in 
future occur to excite his complaints or the resent- 
ment of his relations ; no idle recollections of other 
days shall intervene to prevent the zealous and 
affectionate discharge of my duty ; no vain illu- 
sions recall the memory of other days — ” 

As she spoke these words, she slowly raised her 
eyes, which had before been hidden by her hand, 
to the latticed window of her apartment, -which was 
partly open, uttered a dismal shriek, and fainted, 
Lady Emily turned her eyes in the same direction, 
but saw only the shadow of a man, which seemed 
to disappear from the window, and, terrified more 
by the state of Edith than by the apparition she 
had herself witnessed, she uttered shriek upon 
shriek for assistance, Her brother soon arrived, 
with the chaplain and Jenny Dennison j hut strong 
and vigorous remedies were necessary ere they 
could recall Miss Bellenden to sense and motion. 
Even then her language was wild and incoherent. 

"Press me no farther,” she said to Lord Evan- 
dale,-— "it cannot be; Heaven and earth, the liv- 
ing and the dead, have leagued themselves against 
this ill-omened union. Take all I ■ can give, — my 
sisterly regard, my devoted friendship. I will love 
you as a sister and serve you as a bondswoman, 
but never speak to me more of marriage,” 

The astonishment of Lord Evandale may easily 
be conceived. 

" Eniily,” he said to his sister, " this is your do- 
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iiig. I was accursed wlien I thought of bringing | 
you here; some of your confounded folly has ;; 
driven her mad ! ” ' 

“On my word, Brother,” answered Lady Emily, j. 
“ you 're sufficient to drive ell the women in Scot- , 

land mad. Because your mistress seems much dis- ■ 

posed to jilt you, you quarrel with your sister, who ; 

has been arguing in your cause, and had brought 
her to a quiet hearing, when, all of a sudden, a i 
man looked in at a window, whom her crazed sen- | 
sibility mistook either for you or some one else, ' 

and has treated us gratis with an excellent tragic i! 

scene.” j' 

“ What man ? What window ? ” said Lord Evan- | 
dale, in impatient displeasure. “ Miss Bellenden is 
incapable of trifling with me ; and yet what else ^ 
could have — ” '( 

“ Hush ! hush ! ” said Jenny, whose interest lay t 
particularly in shifting further inquiry ; “ for Hea- 
ven’s sake, my lord, speak low, for my lady begins [i 
to recover.” t 

Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to her- ^ 
self than she begged, in a feeble voice, to be left 
alone with Lord Evandale. All retreated, — Jenny J! 
with her usual air of officious simplicity,, Lady 
Emily and the chaplain with that of awakened 
curiosity. No sooner had they left the apartment I 

than Edith beckoned Lord Evandale to sit beside ^ 

her on the couch ; her next motion was to take his 
hand, in spite of his surprised resistance, to her 
lips; her last was to sink from her sent and to 
clasp his knees. 

•'♦'Forgive me, my lord 1” she exclaimed, "forgive 
me 1 I must deal most untruly by you, and break a 
solemn engagement. You have my friendship, my 
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highest regard, ray most sincere gratitude; you 
have more, — you liave my word and my faith; 
but — oh, forgive me, for the fault is not mine — 
you have not my love, and I cannot marry you 
without a sin!” 

" You dream, my dearest Edith 1 ” said Evandale, 
perplexed in the utmost degree, " you let your 
imagination beguile you ; this is but some delusion 
of an over-sensitive mind. The person whom you 
preferred to me has been long in a better world, 
where your unavailing regret cannot follow him, or, 
if it could, would only diminish his happiness.” 

“You are mistaken. Lord Evandale,” said Edith, 
solemnly; “I am not a sleep-walker or a mad- 
woman. No, I could not have believed from any 
one what I have seen. But, having seen him, I 
must believe mine own eyes.” 

“Seen him, — seen whom?” asked Lord Evan- 
dale, in great anxiety. 

“Henry Morton,” replied Edith, uttering these 
two words as if they were hor last, and very nearly 
fainting when she had done so. 

"Miss Bellendeu,” said Lord Evandale, "you 
treat me like a fool or a child. If you repent your 
engagement to me,” he continued, indignantly, “ I 
am not a man to enforce it against your inclination; 
but deal with me as a man, and forbear this trifling.” 

He was about to go on, when he perceived, from 
her quivering eye and pallid cheek, that nothing less 
than imposture was intended, and that by whatever 
means her imagination had been so impressed, it 
was really disturbed by unafibcted awe and terror. 
He changed his tone, and exerted all his eloquence 
in endeavouring to soothe and extract from her the 
secret cause of such terror. 
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“ I saw him ! ” she repeated, — “I saw Hemy 
Morton stand at that window, and look into the I 
apartment at the moment I was on the point of 
abjuring him for ever. His face was dai'ker, thin- >, 

ner, and paler than it was wont to be; his dress • 

was a horseman’s cloak, and hat looped down over 
his face ; his expression was like that he wore on 
that dreadfiil morning when he was examined by 
Glaverhouse at Tillietudlera. Ask your sister, ask 
Lady Emily, if she did not see him as well as I. ; 

I know what has called him up, — he came to up- j 

braid me, that, while my heart was with him in the i 

deep and dead sea, I was about to give my hand ; 

to another. My lord, it is ended between you and ' 

me ; be the consequences what they will, she cannot f 

marry whose union disturbs the repose of the dead." ^ \ 

" Good Heaven 1 ” said Evandale, as he paced the f, 

room, half mad himself with surprise and vexation, I 

"her fine understanding must be totally over- [' 

thrown, and that by the effort which she has made '• 

to comply with my ill-timed, though well-meant J 

request. Without rest and attention her health is 
ruined for ever." ' 

At this moment the door opened, and Halliday, [ 
who had been Lord Evandale’s principal personal { 
attendant since they both left the Guards on the f, 
Eevolution, stumbled into the room with a counts- | 
nance as pale and ghastly as terror could paint it. | 
'* What is the matter next, Halliday ? ’’ cried his \ 
master, starting up. . "Any discovery of the — ” r 

He had just recollection sufficient . to stop short f 
in the midst of the dangerous sentence. | 

“Ho, sir,” said Halliday, “it is not that, nor any- | 
thing like that ; but I have seen a ghost ! " I 

1 Note XVn, — Supposed Appiiritlou Morton* I 
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A ghost, you eternal idiot !” said Lord Evan- 
dale, forced altogether out of his patienoa. " Has 
all mankind sworn to go mad in order to drive me 
so ? What ghost, you simpleton ? ” 

“The ghost of Henry Morton, the Whig cap- 
tain at Bothwell Bridge,” replied Halliday. “Ho 
passed by me like a fire-flaught when I was in 
, the garden ! ” 

“ This is midsummer madness,” said Lord Evan- 
dale, "or there is some strange villainy afloat.— 
j Jenny, attend your lady to her chamber, while I 

endeavour to find a clue to all this.” 

But Lord Evandale’s inquiries were in vain. 
Jenny, who might have given (had she chosen) a 
very satisfactory explanation, had an interest to 
leave the matter in darkness ; and interest was a 
matter which now weighed principally with Jenny, 
since the possession of an active and affectionate 
liusband in her own proper right had altogether al- 
layed her spirit of coquetry. She had made the best 
use of the first moments of confusion hastily to re- 
i move all traces of any one having slept in the apart- 

! ment adjoining to the parlour, and even to erase 

! the mark of footsteps beneath the window, through 

I which she conjectured Morton's feee had been seen, 

while attempting, ere he left the garden, to gain 
^ one look at her whom he had so long loved, and 

I was now on the point of losing for ever. That he 

I had passed Halliday in the garden was equally clear; 

and she learned from her elder boy, whom she had 
employed to have the stranger’s horse saddled and 
ready for his departure, that he had rushed into the 
stable, thrown the child a broad gold piece, and, 
mounting his horse, had ridden with fearful ra- 
pidity down towards the Clyde. The secret was. 
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therefore, in their own family, and Jenny was re- 
solved it should remain so. 

" For, to be sure/' she said, " although her lady 
and Halliday keiid Mr. Morton by broad daylight, 
that was nae reason I suld own to kenning him in 
the gloaming and by candlelight, and iiim keeping 
his face frae Cuddie and me a' the time.” 

So she stood resolutely upon the negative when 
examined hy Lord Evandale. As for Halliday, he 
could only say that as he entered the garden-door, 
the supposed apparition met him, walking swiftly, 
and with a visage on which anger and grief ap- 
peared to be contending. 

^^He knew him well,” he said, ^Miaving been re- 
peatedly guard upon him, and obliged to write 
down his marks of stature and visage in case of 
escape. And there were few faces like Mr. Mor- 
ton's.” But what should make him haunt the coun- 
try where he was neither hanged nor shot, he, ilie 
said Halliday, did not pretend to conceive. 

Lady Emily confessed she had seen the face of a 
man at the window, but her evidence went no far- 
ther. John Gudyill deponed nil novit in causa. He 
had left his gardening to get his morning dram 'just 
at the time when the apparition had taken place. 
Lady Emily's servant was waiting orders in the 
kitchen, and there was not another being within a 
quarter of a mile of the house. 

Lord Evandale returned perplexed and dissatis- 
fied in the highest degree at beholding a plan 
which he thought necessary not less for the protec- 
tion of Edith in contingent circunastances, than for 
the assurance of his , own happiness, and which he 
had brought so very near perfection, thus broken 
off without any apparent or rational caitse. His 
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knowledge of Edith’s character set her heyond the 
suspicion of covering any capricious change of de- 
termination by a pretended vision. But he would 
have set the apparition down to the influence of an 
overstrained imagination, agitated by the circum- 
stances in which she had so suddenly been placed, 
had it not been for the coinciding testimony of Hal- 
liday, who had no reason for thinking of Morton 
more than any other person, and knew nothing of 
Miss Bellenden’s vision when he promulgated his 
own. On the other hand, it seemed in the highest 
degree improbable that Morton, so long and so 
vainly sought after, and who was, with such good 
reason, supposed to be lost when the “ Yryheid” of 
Eotterdam went down with crew and passengers, 
should be alive and lurking in this country, where 
there was no longer any reason why he should not 
openly show himself, since the present Government 
favoured his party in politics. When Lord Evan- 
dale reluctantly brought himself to communicate 
these doubts to the chaplain, in order to obtain his 
opinion, he could only obtain a long lecture on 
demonology, in which, after quoting Delrio and Bur- 
thoog and Be L’Ancre(i9)on the subject of appari- 
tions, together with sundry civilians and common 
lawyers on the nature of testimony, the learned 
gentleman expressed his definite and determined 
opinion to be, either that there had been an actual 
apparition of the deceased Henry Morton’s spirit, 
the possibility of which he was, as a divine and a 
philosopher, neither fully prepared to admit or to 
deny ; or else that the said Henry Morton, being 
still m reram natura, had appeared in his proper 
person that morning ; or, finally, that some strong 
deceptio msm, or striking similitude of person, had 
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deceived the eyes of Miss Bellenden and of Thomas 
Halliday. Which of these was the most probable 
hypothesis, the doctor declined to pronounce, but 
expressed himself ready to die in the opinion that 
one or other of them had occasioned that morning’s 
disturbance! 

Lord Evandale soon had additional cause for dis- 
tressful anxiety. Miss Bellenden was declared to 
be dangerously ill. 

“ I will not leave this place,” he exclaimed, " till 
she is pronounced to be in safety. I neither can 
nor ought to do so ; for whatever may have been 
the immediate occasion of her illness, I gave the 
first cause for it by my unhappy solicitation." 

He established himself, therefore, as a guest in 
the family, which the presence of his sister, as well 
as of Lady Margaret Bellenden (who, in despite of 
her rheumatism, caused herself to be transported 
thither when she heard of her granddaughter’s ill- 
ness), rendered a stop equally natural and delicate. 
And thus be anxiously awaited until, without in- 
jury to her health, Edith could sustain a final 
explanation ere his departure on his expedition. 

" She shall never,” said the generous young man, 

“ look on her engagement with me as the means of J 
fettering her to a union the idea of which seems > 
almost to unhinge her understanding." 


i 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Ah, happy hills I ah, pleasiug shados ! 

Ah, fields boloYod in vain \ 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

^ A stranger yet to pain, 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 

ilT is not by co3'poral wants and infirmities only 
[that men of the most distinguished talents are 
(levelled, during their lifetime, with the common 
I mass of mankind. There are periods of mental agi- 
tation when the firmest of mortals must be ranked 
iwitli the weakest of his brethren, and when, in 
paying the general tax of humanity, his distx’Osses 
are even aggravated hy feeling that he transgresses, 
in the indulgence of his grief, the rules of religion 

^ nd philosophy by which he endeavours in general 
^ 3 regulate his passions and his actions. It was 
during such a paroxysm that the unfortunato Mor- 
ton left Fairy Knowe. To know that his long- 
loved and still-beloved Edith, whose image had 
filled his mind for so many years, was on the point 
of marriage to his early rival, who hod laid claim 
to her heart by so many services as hardly left her 
a title to refuse his addresses, bitter as tlio intel- 
ligence was, yet came not as an une-xpected blow. 

During his residence abroad lie had once written 
to Edith. It was to bid her farewell for ever, and 
to conjure her to forget him, He had requested 
her not to answer his letter ; yet he half hoped, for 
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presence was detected by her raising them suddenly. 
So soon as her wild scream made this known to the 
unfortunate object of a passion so constant, and 
which seemed so ill-fated, he hurried from the place 
as if pursued by the furies. He passed Halliday in 
the garden without recognising or even being sen- 
sible that he had seen him, threw himself on his 
horse, and by a sort of instinct rather than recol- 
lection, took the first by-road in preference to the 
public route to Hamilton. 

In all probability this prevented Lord Evaudale 
from learning that he was actually in existence ; 
for the news that the Highlander’S had obtained a 
decisive victory at Killiecrankie had occasioned an 
accurate look-out to bo kept, by order of the Govern- 
ment, on all the passes, for fear of some com- 
motion among the Lowland Jacobites. They did 
not omit to post sentinels on Both well Bridge ; and 
as these men had not seen any traveller pass west- 
ward in that direction, and as, besides, their com- 
rades stationed in the village of Bothwell were 
equally positive that none had gone eastward, the 
apparition, in the existence of which Edith and Hal- 
liday were equally positive, became yet more mys- 
terious in the judgment of Lord Evaudale, who was 
finally inclined to settle in the belief that the heated 
and disturbed imagination of Edith had summoned 
up the phantom she stated herself to have seen, and 
that Halliday had, in some unaocountable manner, 
been infected by the same superstition. 

Meanwhile, the by-path which Mortoir pursued, 
with all the speed which his vigorous horse could 
exert, brought him in a very few seconds to the brink 
of the Clyde, at a spot marked with the feet of horses, 
who were conducted to it as a watering-place. The 
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steed, urged as lie was to the gallop, did not pause a 
single instant, but, throwing himself into the river, 
was soon beyond his depth. The plunge which the 
animal made as his feet quitted the ground, with 
the feeling that the cold water rose above his sword- 
belt, were the first incidents which recalled Morton, 
whose movements had been hitherto mechanical, to 
the necessity of talcing measures for preserving 
himself and the noble animal which he bestrode. 
A perfect master of all manly exercises, the man- 
agement of a horse in water was as familiar to him 
as when upon a meadow. He directed the animal’s 
course somewhat down the stream towards a low 
plain, or holm, which seemed to promise an easy 
egress from the river. In the first and second at- 
tempt to get on shore, the horse was frustrated by the 
nature of the ground, and nearly fell backwards on 
bis rider. The instinct of self-preservation seldom 
fails, even in the most desperate oiroumstanoes, to 
recall the human mind to some degree of equipoise, 
unless when altogether distracted by terror, and 
Morton was obliged to the danger in which he was 
placed for complete recovery of his self-possession. 
A third attempt, at a spot more carefully and judi- 
ciously selected, succeeded better than the former, 
and placed the horse and his rider in safety upon 
the farther and left-hand hank of the Clyde. 

^ " But whither,” said Morton, in the bitterness of 
his heart, “ am I now to direct my course ? or rather, 
what does it signify to which point of the compass 
a wretch so forlorn betakes himself ? I would to 
God, could the wish be without a sin, that these 
dark waters had flowed over me, and drowned my 
recollection of that which was, and that which is I ” 
The sense of impatience, which the disturbed 
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state of his feeliags had occasioued, scarcely had 
vented itself in those violent expressions, ere he 
was struct with shame at having given way to such 
a paroxysm. He remembered how signally the life 
which he now held so lightly in the bitterness of his 
disappointment had been preserved through the al- 
most incessant j)erils which had beset him since he 
entered upon liis public careei\ 

I am a fool ] ” he said, " and worse than a fool, 
to set light by that existence which Heaven has so 
often preserved in the most marvellous manner. 
Something there yet remains for me in this world/ 
were it only to bear my sorrows like a man, and to 
aid those who need my assistance. What have I 
seen, what have I heard, but the very conclusion 
of that which I knew was to happen ? They ” — he 
durst not utter their names even in soliloquy — ■ 
they are embarrassed and in dififioulties. She is 
stripped of her mheritance, and he seems rushing 
on some dangerous career, with which, hut for the 
low voice in which he spoke, I might have become 
acquainted. Are there no means to aid or to warn 
them ? ” 

As he pondered upon this topic, forcibly with- 
drawing his mind from his own disappointment, and 
compolliug his attention to the affairs of Edith and 
her betrothed husband, tlie letter of Burley, long 
forgotten, suddenly rushed on his memory, like a 
ray of light darting through a mist, ' 

"Their ruin must have been his work, was his 
internal conclusion. " If it can be repaired, it must 
be through his means, or by information obtained 
from him. I will search him out. Stern, crafty, 
and enthusiastic as he is, my plain and downright 
rectitude of purpose has more than once prevailed 
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witli him. I will seek him out, at least ; and who 
knows whatinflueuce the information I may acquire 
from him may have on the fortunes of those whom 
I shall never see more, and who will probably never 
learn that I am now suppressing my own grief, to 
add, if possible, to their happiness.” 

Animated by these hopes, though the foundation 
was br;t slight, he sought the nearest way to the 
high-road ; and as all the tracks through the valley 
were known to him since he hunted through them 
in youth, he had no other difficulty than that of 
surmounting one or two enclosures, ere he found 
himself on the road to the small burgh where the 
feast of the popinjay had been celebrated. He jour- 
neyed in a state ofi mind sad indeed and dejected, 
yet relieved from its earlier and more intolerable 
state of anguish ; for virtuous resolution and manly 
disinterestedness seldom fail to restore tranquillity 
even where they cannot create happiness. He 
turned his thoughts with strong effort upon the 
means of discovering Burley, and the chance there 
was of extracting from him any knowledge which 
he might possess favourable to her in whose cause 
he interested ' himself ; aird at length formed the 
resolution of guiding himself by the circumstances 
in which he might discover the object of his quest, 
trusting that, from Ouddie's account of a schism be- 
twixt Burley and his brethren of the Presbyterian 
persuasion, ho might find him less rancorously 
disposed against M iss Bellenden, and inclined to ex- 
ert the power which he asserted himself to possess 
over her fortunes, more favourably than heretofore. 

Noontide had passed away when our traveller 
found himself in the neighbourhood of his deceased 
uncle’s habitation of Milnwood. It rose among 
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glades and groves that were chequered with a 
^thousand early recollections of joy and sorrow, and 
made upon Morton that mournful impression, soft 
and affecting, yet, withal, soothing, which the sen- 
tsitive mind usually receives from a return to the 
' haunts of childhood and early youth, after having 
; experienced the vicissitudes and tempests of public 
life. A strong desire came upon him to visit the 
j, house itself. 

“Old Alison,” he thought, “will not know me, 
more than the honest couple whom I saw yesterday. 
I may indulge my curiosity,, and proceed on ray jour- 
ney, without her having any knowledge of my exis- 
tence. I think they said my uncle had bequeathed 
to her my family mansion, — well, be it so. I have 
enough to sorrow for, to enable me to dispense with 
lamenting such a disappointment as that; and yet 
raethinks he has chosen an odd successor in my 
grumbling old dame, to a line of respectable, if not 
distinguished, ancestry. Let it be as it may, I will 
visit the old mansion at least onoe more.” 

The house of Milnwood, even in its best days, 
had nothing cheerful about it ; but its gloom appeared 
to be doubled under the auspices of the old house- 
keeper. Everything, indeed, was in repair; there 
were no slates deficient upon the steep grey roof, 
and no panes broken in the narrow windows.' But 
the grass in the court-yard looked as if the foot of 
man had not been there for years ; the doors were 
carefully locked, and that which admitted to the 
hall seemed to have been shut for a length of time, 
since the spiders had fairly drawn their webs over 
the door-way and the staples. Living sight or sound 
there was none, until, after much knocking, Mor- 
ton heard the little window, through which it was 
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usual to reconiioitre visitors, open with mivch caii- 
tion. The face of Alison, puckered with some score 
of wrinkles in addition, to those with which it was 
furrowed when Morton left’ Scotland, now pre- 
sented itself, enveloped in a toy, from under the 
protection of which some of her grey tresses -had 
escaped in a manner more picturesque than beau- 
tiful, while her shrill, tremulous voice demanded 
the cause of the knocking. 

"I wish to speak an instant with one Alison "Wil- 
son, who resides hei’e,” said Henry. 

" She 's no at hame the day,” answered Mrs. Wil- 
son, in propria persona, the state of whose head- 
dress, perhaps, inspired her with this direct mode 
of denying herself ; “ and ye are hut a mislear’d per- 
son to speer for her in sic a manner. Ye might hae 
had an M under your belt for Mistress Wilson of 
Milnwood,” 

" I beg pardon,” said Morton, internally smiling 
at finding in old Ailie the same jealousy of disre- 
spect which she used to exhibit upon former ’ occa- 
sions, — " I beg pardon ; I am but a stranger in this 
country, and have been so long abroad that I have 
almost forgotten my own language.” 

“Bid ye come frae foreign parts?” said Ailie; 

“ then maybe, ye may hae heard of a young gentle- 
man of this country that they ca’ Henry Morton ? " 

' "I have heard,” said Morton, “of such a name 
in Germany." 

“Then bide a wee bit where ye are, friend; or 
stay, — gang round by the back o’ the house, and 
ye’ll find a laigh door; it's on the latch, for it’s 
never barred till sunset, Ye’ll open ’t, — and tak 
care ye -dinna fa’ ower the tub, for the entry’s 
dark, — and then ye ’ll turn to the right, and then 
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ye *11 baud straught forward, and then ye *11 turn to 
the right again, and ye *11 tak heed o* the cellar- 
stairs, and then ye *11 be at the door o* the little 
kitchen, — it*s a* the kitchen that^s at Milnwood 
now, — and I *11 come down t 'ye, and whate*er yo 
wad say to Mistress Wilson ye may very safely tell 
it to me.*’ 

A stranger might have had some difficulty, not- 
withstanding the minuteness of the directions sup- 
plied by Ailie, to pilot himself in safety through 
the dark labyrinth of passages that led from the 
back-door to the little kitchen ; but Henry was too 
well acquainted with the navigation of these straits 
to experience danger, either from the Scylla which 
lurked on one side in shape of a bucking tub, or 
the Oharyhdis which yawned on the other in the 
profundity of a winding cellar-stair, His only impe- 
diment arose from the snarling and vehement bark- 
ing of a small cocking spaniel, once his own 
property, but which, unlike to the faithful Argus, 
saw his master return from his wanderings without 
any symptom of recognition. 

^^The little dogs and all!** said Morton to him- 
self, on being disowned by his former favourite. I 
am so changed that no breathing creature that I 
have known and loved will now acknowledge me t ** 

At this moment he had reached the kitchen ; and 
soon after, the tread of Alison*s high heels, and the 
pat of the crutch-handled cane which served at once 
to prop and to guide her footsteps, were heard upon 
the stairs, — an annunciation which continued for 
some time ere she fairly reached the kitchen, 

Morton had, therefore, time to survey the slen- 
der preparations for housekeeping which were now 
sufficient in the house of bis ancestors. The fire, 
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though coals are plenty in that neighbourhood, was 
husbanded with the closest attention to economy of 
fuel, and the small pipkin, in which was preparing 
the dinner of the old woman and her maid-of-all- 
work, a girl of twelve years old, intimated, by its 
thin and watery vapour, that Ailie had not mended 
her cheer with her improved fortune. 

When she entered, the head, which nodded with 
self importance ; the features, in which an irritable 
peevishness, acquired by habit and indulgence, 
strove with a temper naturally affectionate and 
good-natured; the coif; the apron; the blue-checked 
gown, — were all those of old Ailie: but daced 
pinners, hastily p\it on to meet the stranger, with 
some other trifling articles of decoration, marked 
the difference between Mrs. Wilson, life-rentrix of 
Milnwood, and the housekeeper of the late pro- 
prietor. 

What were ye pleased to want wi' Mrs. Wil- 
son, sir? I am Mrs. Wilson,” was her first address ; 
for the five minutes time which she had gained for 
the business of the toilet entitled her, she conceived, 
to assume the full merit of her illustrious name, 
and shine forth on her guest in unchastened splen- 
dour. Morton^s sensations, confoxnided between 
the past and present, fairly confused him so much 
that he would have had difficulty in answering her, 
even if he had known well what to say. But as 
he had not determined what character he was to 
adopt while concealing that which was properly his 
own, he had an additional reason for remaining si- 
lent. Mrs. Wilson, in perplexity, and with some 
apprehension, repeated her question. 

What were ye pleased to want wi^ me, sir ? Ye 
said ye kend Mr. Harry Morton ? ” 
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“Pardon me, madam,” answered Henry, was 
of one Silas Morton I spoke.” 

The old woman’s countenance fell. 

“ It was his father, then, ye kent o’, the brother 
o’ the late Milnwood ? Ye canna mind him abroad, 
I wad think, — he was come hame afore ye were 
born. I thought ye had brought me news of poor 
Maister Harry.” 

" It was from my father I learned to know Oolonel 
Morton,” said Henry ; “ of the son I know little or 
nothing, — rumour says he died abroad on his passage 
to Holland.” 

"That’s ower like to be true," said the old wo- 
man with a sigh, " and mony a tear it’s cost my 
auld een. His uncle, poor gentleman, just sough’d 
awa wi’ it in his mouth. He had been gieing me 
preceeze directions anent the bread and the wine 
and the brandy at his burial, and how often it was 
to be handed round the company (for dead or alive, 
he was a prudent, frugal, painstaking man), and 
then he said, said he, * Ailie ’ (he aye ca'd me 
Ailie j we were auld acquaintance), ‘ Ailie, take ye 
care and hand the gear weel thegither ; for the 
name of Morton of Milnwood ’s gane out like the 
last sough of an auld sang.’ And sae he fell out 
o’ ae dwam into another, and ne’er spak a word 
mair, unless it were something we cou'dna mak out, 
about a dipped candle being gude enough to see to 
dee wi’. He cou’d ne’er bide to see a moulded ane, 
and there was ane, by ill luck, on the table.” 

While Mrs. Wilson was thus detailing the last 
moments of the old miser, Morton was pressingly 
engaged in diverting the assiduous curiosity of the 
dog, which, recovered from his fii’St surprise, and 
combining former recollections, had, after much 
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snuffing and examination, begun a course of caper- 
ing and jumping upon the stranger wliioh threat- 
ened every instant to betray him. At length, in 
the urgency of his impatience, Morton could not 
forbear exclaiming, in a tone of hasty impatience, 
Down, Elphin I down, sir 1 ” 

“ Ye ken our dog's name/* said the old lady, struck 
with great and sudden surprise, — ** ye ken our 
dog’s name, and it *s no a common ane, And the 
creature kens you too,'* she continued, in a more 
agitated and shriller tone, — God guide us I it *s 
my ain bairn I ** 

So saying, the poor old woman threw herself 
around Morton*s neck, clung to him, kissed him as 
if he had been actually her child, and wept for joy. 
There was no parrying the discovery, if he could 
have had the heart to attempt any further disguise. 
He returned the embrace with the most grateful 
warmth, and answered, — 

I do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for all 
your kindness, past and present, and to rejoice that 
there is at least one friend to welcome me to my 
native country.” 

“EriendsI” exclaimed Ailie, ''yeTl hae rnony 
friends, — ye Tlhaemony friends; for ye will hao 
gear, hinny, — ye will hae gear. Heaven mak ye a 
gude guide o 't ! But eh, sirs 1 *' she continued, 
pushing him back , from her with her trembling 
hand and shrivelled arm, and gazing in his face as if 
to read, at more convenient distance, the ravages 
which sorrow rather than time had made on his 
face, — **Eh, sirs! ye’re sair altered, hinny; your 
face is turned pale, and your een are sunken, and 
your bonny red-and-white cheeks are turned a* dark 
and sun-burnt. Oh, weary on the wars t mony 's 
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the comely face they destroy. — And when cam ye 
here, hinny ? And where hae ye been ? And what 
hae ye been doing ? And what for did ye na write 
to ns ? And how cam ye to pass yonrsell for dead ? 
And what for did ye come creepin* to yonr ain house 
as if ye had been an unco body to gie poor auld 
Ailie sic a start ? ” she concluded, smiling through 
her tears. 

It was some time ere Morton could overcome his 
own emotion so as to give the kind old woman the 
information which we shall communicate to our 
readers in the next cliapter. 




CHAPTER XL 


Aiimerlo that was, 

But that is gone for being Hichard^s frieucl ; 

And, madam, you must call him Kutland now, 

Exclmd II 

The scene of explanation was hastily removed from 
the little kitchen to Mrs. Wilson’s own matted room; 
— the very same which she had occupied as house- 
keeper, and which she continued to retain, "It 
was,” she said, " better secured against sifting winds 
than the hall, which she had found dangerous to 
her rheumatisms, and it was more fitting for her 
use than the late Milnwood’s apartment, honest 
man, which gave her sad thoughts ; ” and as for the 
great oak parlour, it was never opened but to be 
aired, washed, and dusted, according to the invari- 
able practice of the family, unless upon their most 
solemn festivals. In the matted room, therefore, 
they were settled, surrormded by picklo-pobs and 
conserves of all kinds, which the ci-devant house- 
keeper continued to compound, out of mere habit, 
although neither she herself, nor any one else, 
ever partook of the comfits which she so regularly 
prepared. ^ 

Morton, adapting his narrative to the compre- 
hension of his auditor, informed her briefly of the 
wreck of the vessel and the loss of all hands, ex- 
cepting two or three common seamen who had 
early secured the skiff, and were just putting off 
from the vessel when he leaped from the deck into 
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their boat, and unexpectedly, as well as contrary 
to theii' inclination, made himself partner of their 
voyage and of their safety. Landed at Flushing, 
he was fortunate enough to meet with an old officer 
who had been in service with his father. By his 
advice, he shunned going immediately to the Hague, 
but forwarded his letters to the court of the Stadt- 
holder. 

“Our prince," said the veteran, “must as yet 
keep terms with his father-in-law and with your 
King Charles ; and to approach him in the charac- 
ter of a Scottish malecontent would render it im- 
prudent for him to distinguish you by his favour. 
Wait, therefore, his orders, without forcing your- 
self on his notice; observe the strictest prudence 
and retirement ; assume for the present a different 
name ; shun the company of the British exiles ; 
and, depend upon it, you will not repent your 
prudence." 

The old friend of Silas Morton argued justly. 
After a considerable time had elapsed, the Prince of 
Orange, in a progress through the United States, 
came to the town where Morton, impatient at his 
situation and the incognito which he was obliged to 
observe, still continued, nevertheless, to be a resident. 
He had an hour of private interview assigned, 
in which the prince expressed himself highly pleased 
with his intelligence, his prudence, and the liberal 
view which he seemed to take. of the factions of his 
native country, their motives and their purposes. 

" I would gladly,” said William, " attach you to 
my own person ; but that cannot be without giv- 
ing offence in England. But I will do as much for 
you, as well out of respect for the sentiments you 
have expressed, as for the recommendations yoli 
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have brought me. Here is a commission in a Swiss 
regiment at present in garrison in a distant prov- 
ince, where you will meet few or none of your 
countrymen. Continue to be Captain Melville, and 
let the name of Morton sleep till better days.” 

“ Thus began my foi'tune,” continued Morton ; 
" and my services have, on various occasions, been 
distinguished by his Eoyal Highness, until the mo- 
ment that brought him to Britain as our political 
deliverer. His commands must excuse my silence 
to my few friends in Scotland ; and I wonder not 
at the report of my death, considering the wreck of 
the vessel, and that I found no occasion to use the 
letters of exchange with which I was furnished by 
the liberality of some of them, — ■ a circumstance 
which must have confirmed the belief that I had 
perished.” 

“But, dear hinny,” asked Mrs. Wilson, “did ye 
find uae Scotch body at the Prince of Granger’s 
court that kend ye ? I wad hae thought Morton o' 
Milnwood was kend a* through the country,” 

“I was purposely engaged in distant service," 
said Morton, “ until a period when few, without as 
deep and kind a motive of interest as yours, Ailie, 
would have known the stripling Morton in Major- 
General Melville,” 

“Malville was your mother's name,” said Mrs. 
Wilson ! “ but Morton sounds far bonnier in my 
auld lugs. And when ye tak up the lairdship, ye 
maun tak the auld name and designation again.” 

“ I am like to be in no haste to do either the 
one or the other, Ailie, for 1 have some reasons 
for the present to conceal my being alive from 
every one but you; and as for tho lairdship of 
Milnwood, it is in as good hands,” 
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“ As glide hands, hinny I '' re-echoed Ailie ; ''I'm 
hopefu' ye are no meaning mine ? The rents and 
the lands are but a sair fash to me. And I 'm ower 
failed to tak a helpmate, though Wylie Mactriclcit 
the writer was very pressing, and spak very civilly ; 
but I 'm ower auld a cat to draw that strae before 
me. He canna whilliwhaw me as he 's dune mony 
a ane. And then I thought aye ye wad come back, 
and I wad get my piokle meal and my soup milk, 
and keep a’ things right about ye as I used to do in 
your puir uncle's time, and it wad be just pleasure 
enengh for me to see ye thrive and guide the 
gear canny. YeTl hae learned that in Holland, 
Tse warrant, for they're thrifty folk there, as I 
hear tell, — But ye 11 be for keeping rather a mair 
house than j)uir auld Milnwood that 's gane ; arid, 
indeed, I would approve o’ your eating butcher- 
meat maybe as aften as three times a-week, — it 
keeps the wind out o’ the stamack.” 

" We will talk of all this another time,” said Mor- 
ton, surprised at the generosity upon a large scale 
which mingled in Ailie’s thoughts and actions with 
habitual and sordid parsimony, and at the odd con- 
trast between her love of saving and indifference to 
self-acquisition. " You must know,” he continued, 
" that I am in this country only for a few days on 
some special business of importance to the Govern- 
ment, and therefore, Ailie, not a word of having 
seen me. At some other time I will acquaint you 
fully with my motives and intentions.” 

" E’en be it sae, my jo,” replied Ailie, " I can 
keep a secret like my neighbours; and weel auld 
Milnwood kend it, honest man, for he tauld me 
where he keepit his gear, and that’s what inaist 
folk like to hae as private as possibly may be. — 
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But come awa wi' me, hiuny, till I show ye the 
oak'pai'lour how grandly it’s keepit, just as if ye 
had been expected hame every day, — I loot nae- 
body sort it but my aiu hands. It was a kind o’ 
diver tisement to me, though whiles the tear wan 
into my ee, and I said to mysell, What needs I fash 
wi’ grates and carpets and cushions and the muckle 
brass candlesticks ony mair ? for they ’ll ne’er come 
hame that aught it rightfully." 

With these words she hauled him away to this 
aanotum sanctorum, the scrubbing and cleaning 
whereof was her daily employment, as its high state 
of good order constituted the very pride of her 
heart. Morton, as he followed her into the room, 
underwent a rebuke for not “ dighting his shune,’’ 
which showed that Ailie had not relinquished her 
habits of authority. On entering the oak-pai’lour 
he could not brxt recollect the feelings of solemn awe 
with which, when a boy, he had been affected at 
his occasional and rare admission to an apartment 
which he then supposed had not its equal save in 
the halls of princes. It may he readily supposed 
that the workod-worsted chairs, with their short 
ebony legs and long upright backs, had lost much 
of their influence over his mind ; that the large brass 
andirons seemed diminished in splendour ; that the 
green worsted tapestry appeared no masterpiece of 
the Arras loom ; and that the room looked, on the 
whole, dark, gloomy, and disconsolate. Yet there 
were two objects, “ The counterfeit presentment of 
two brothers,’’ which, dissimilar as those described 
,by Hamlet, affected his mind with a variety of sen- 
sations. One full-length portrait represented his 
father in complete armoixr, with a countenance in- 
dicating his masculine and determined character; 
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and the other sot forth his uncle, in velvet and 
brocade, looking as if lie were ashamed of his • 
own finery, though entirely indebted for it to the 
liberality of the painter. 

It was an idle fancy,” Ailie said, to dress the 
honest auld man in thae expensive fal-lalls that he 
liefer wore in his life, instead o* his douce Raploch 
grey, and his band wi' the narrow edging,” 

In private, Morton could not help being much of 
her opinion ; for anything approaching to the dress 
of a gentleman sate as ill on the ungainly person 
of his relative as an open or generous expression 
would have done on his mean and money-making 
features. He now extricated himself from Ailie to | 
visit some of his haunts in the neighbouring wood, > 
while her own hands made an addition to the din- 
ner she was preparing, — an incident no otherwise 
remarkable than as it cost the life of a fowl, which, 
for any event of less importance than the arrival 
of Henry Morton, might have cackled on to a good 
old age ere Ailie could have been guilty of the 
extravagance of killing and dressing it, The meal 
was seasoned by talk of old times and by the plans 
which Ailie laid out for futurity, in which she 
assigned her young master all the prxidential habits 
of her old one, and planned out the dexterity with 
which she was to exercise her duty as govemaiite, 
Morton let the old woman enjoy her day-dreams 
and castle-building during moments of such plea- , 

sure, and deferred till some fitter occasion the i 

communication, of his purpose again to return and 
spend his life upon the Continent. ; 

His next care was to lay aside his military dress, ^ 
which he considered likely to render more difficult j; 
his researches after Burley, He exchanged it for 
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a grey doublet and cloak, formerly his rrsual attire 
at Milnwood, and -which Mrs. Wilson produced from 
a chest of walnut-tree, wherein she had laid them 
aside, without forgetting carefully to brush and air 
them from time to time. Morton retained his sword 
and fire-arms, without which few persons travelled 
in those unsettled times. When he appeared in his 
new attire, Mrs. Wilson was first thankful “that 
they fitted him sae decently, since, though he was 
nae fatter, yet he looked mair manly than when he 
was taen frae Milnwood.” 

Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving 
old clothes to be what she called “ beet-masters to 
the new,” and was far advanced in the history of a 
velvet cloak belonging to the late Milnwood, which 
had first been converted to a velvet doublet, and 
then into a pair of breeches, and appeared each 
time as good as new, when Morton interrupted her 
account of its transmigration to bid her good-by. 

He gave, indeed, a sufficient shock to her feel- 
ings, hy expressing the necessity he was under of 
proceeding on his journey that evening. 

“And where are ye gaun? And what wad ye 
do that for 1 And whar wad ye sleep but in your 
ain house, after ye hae been sae mony years frae 
hame 1 ” 

“I feel all the unkindness of it, Ailie, but it 
must be so ; and that was the reason that I at- 
tempted to conceal myself from you, as I suspected 
you would not let me part from you so easily.” 

"But whar are ye gaun, then 1 ” said Ailie, once 
more. " Saw e’er mortal een the like 0 ’ you, just 
to come ae moment, and flee awa like an arrow out 
of a bow the neist ? ” 

" T must go down,” replied Morton, " to Niel 
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Blane the Piper’s Howff; he can give me a hed, I 
suppose ? 

"A bed? I’se wan-ant can he/’ replied Ailie, 
** and gar ye pay weel for ’t into the bargain. Lad- 
die, I daresay ye hae lost your wits in time foreign 
parts, to gang and gie siller for a supper and a bed, 
and might hae baith for naething, and thanks t’ ye 
for accepting them/’ 

"I assure you, Ailie/’ said Morton, desirous to 
silence her remonstrances, that this is a business 
of great importance, in which I may he a great 
gainer, and cannot possibly he a loser/’ 

" I dinna see how that can be, if ye begin by 
gieing maybe the feck o’ twal shillings Scots for 
your suj)per ; but young folks are aye venturesome, 
and think to get siller that way. My piiir aulcl 
master took a surer gate, and never parted wi’ it 
when he had anes gotten ’t/’ 

Persevering in his desperate resolution, Morton 
took leave of Ailie, and mounted his horse to pro- 
ceed to the little town, after exacting a solemn 
promise that she would' conceal his return until she 
again saw or heard from him, 

am not very extravagant/’ was his natural 
reflection, as he trotted slowly towards the town ; 
'' but were Ailie and I to set up house together, as 
she proposes, I think my profusion would break the 
good old creature’s heart before a week were, out/’ 
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Where 's the jolly host 

You told me of 1 ’T has been my custom ever 
To parley with mine host. 

Zouer’s Pragma, 


Moeton reached the borough town without meet- 
ing with any remarkable adventure, and alighted at 
the little inn. It had occurred to him more than 
once, while upon his journey, that his resumption 
of the dress which he had worn while a youth, 
although favourable to his views in other respects, 
might render it more difficult for liim to remain 
inoognito. But a few year's of campaigns and wan- 
dering had so changed his appearance that he had 
great confidence that in the grown man, whoso 
brows exhibited the traces of resolution and con- 
siderate thought, none would recognise the raw and 
bashful stripling who won the game of the popin- 
jay. The only chance was that here and there 
some Whig, whom he had led to battle, might re- 
member the Captain of the Milnwood Marksmen j 
but the risk, if there was any, could rrot he guarded 
against. 

The Howfif seemed full and frequented as’ if pos- 
sessed of all its old celebrity. The per-son and de- 
meanour of Mel Blane, more fat and less civil than 
of yore, intimated that he had increased as well in 
purse as in corpulence ; for in Scotland a landlord’s 
complaisance for his guests decreases in exact pro- 
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portion to his rise in the world. His daughter had 
acquired the air of a dexterous barmaid, undis- 
turbed by the circumstances of love and war, so apt 
to perplex her in the exercise of her vocation. Both 
showed Morton the degree of attention which could 
have been expected by a stranger ti’avelling without 
attendants, at a time when they were particularly 
the badges of distinction. He took upon himself 
exactly the character his appearance presented, 
went to the stable and saw his horse accommodated, 
then returned to the house, and seating himself in 
the public room (for to request one to himself 
would, in those days, have been thought an over- 
weening degree of conceit), he found himself in the 
very apartment in which he had some years before 
celebrated his victory at the game of the popinjay, 
— a jocular preferment which led to so many 
serious consequences. 

He felt himself, as may well be supposed, a much 
changed man since that festivity ; and yet, to look 
around him, the groups assembled in the Howff 
seemed not dissimilar to those which the same scene 
had formerly presented. Two or three . burghers 
husbanded their “ dribbles o’ brandy ; " two or three 
dragoons lounged over their muddy ale, and cursed 
the inactive times that allowed them no better 
cheer. Their cornet did not, indeed, play at back- 
gammon with the curate in his cassock, but he 
drank a little modicum of agv,a mirdbilis with' the 
grey-oloaked Presbyterian minister. The scene was 
another, and yet the same, differing only in persons, 
but corresponding in general character. r 

Let the tide of the world wax or wane as it will, 
Morton thorrght as he looked around him, enough 
will bo found to fill the places which chance renders 
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vacant ; and in the usual occupations and amuse- 
ments of life, human beings will succeed each other 
as leaves upon the same tree, with the same indi- 
vidual difference end the seme general resemblance. 

After pausing a few minutes, Morton, whose ex- 
perience had taught him the readiest mode of se- 
curing attention, ordered a pint of claret ; and as 
the smiling landlord appeared with the pewter 
measure foaming fresh from the tap (for bottling 
wine was not then in fashion), he asked him to sit 
down and take a share of the good cheer. This in- 
vitation was peculiarly acceptable to Niel Blaiie, 
who, if he did not positively expect it from every 
guest not provided with better company, yet received 
it from many, and was not a whit abashed or sur- 
prised at the summons. He sat down, along with 
his guest, in a secluded nook near the chimney ; 
and while he received encouragement to drink by 
far the greater share of the liq[uor before them, ho 
entered at length, as a part of his expected func- 
tions, upon the news of the covliitry, — the births, 
deaths, and marriages ; the change of property j the 
downfall of old families, and the rise of new. But 
politics, now the fertile source of eloquence, mine 
host did not care to mingle in his theme ; and it 
was only in answer to a question of Morton that ho 
replied, with an air of indifference, “ Um ! ay I wo 
aye hae sodgers amang us, mair or less. There ’s a 
wheen German horse down at Glasgow yonder; 
they ca’ their commander Wittybody, or some sic 
name, though he ’s as grave and grewsome an auld 
Dutchman as e’er I saw," 

“ Wittenbold, perhaps said Morton, — « an old 
man, with grey hair and short black moustaches ; 
speaks seldom ? ’’ 

36 
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"And smokes for ever,’* replied Niel Blane. " I 
see youT honour kens the man, He may be a very 
glide man too, for aught I see, — that is, consider- 
ing he is a sodger and a Dutchman ; but if he were 
ten generals, and as mony Wittybodies, ho has nae 
skill in the pipes ; he gar’d me stop in the middle 
of Torphichen’s Kaufc, — the best piece o* music 
that ever bag gae wind to/’ 

"But these fellows,” said Morton, glancing his 
eye towards the soldiers that were in the apartment, 
" are not of his corps ? ” 

" Na, na, these are Scotch dragoons,” said mine 
host, — " our ain auld caterpillars j these were, Ola- 
ver’se’s lads a while syne, and wad be again, maybe, 
if he had the lang ten in his hand.” 

" Is there not a report of his death ? ” inq^uired 
Mortoi^^ 

" Tiwh is there,” said the landlord ; your honour 
is right, — there is sic a fleeing rumour ; but, ^7 
puir opinion, it ’s lang or the dcil die. I wad hae 
the folks here look to themsells. If he makes an 
outbreak, he ’ll be doun frae the Hielands or I could 
drink this glass, — and whare are they then ? A’ 
time hell-rakers o’ dragoons wad be at , his whistle 
in a moment, Nae doubt they ’re Willie’s men e’en 
now, as they were James’s a while syne ; and reason 
good, — they fight for their pay ; what else hae they 
to fight for ? They hae neither lands nor houses, I 
trow. There’s' ae glide thing o’ tho change, or the 
Revolution, as they oa’ it, — folks may apeak out afore 
thae birkies now, and nae fear o* being hauled awa to 
the guard-house, or having the thuinikins screwed 
on your finger-ends, just as I wad, drive the .screw 
through a cork.”, 

There was a little pause, when Morton, feeling 
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confident in the progress he had made in mine 
host's familiarity, asked, though with the hesitation 
proper to one who puts a question on the answer to 
which rests something of importance, Whether 
Blane knew a woman in that neighbourhood called 
Elizabeth Maclure ? " 

^^Wlietherl ken Bessie Maclure answered the 
landlord, with a landlord's laugh, — '^How can I lut 
ken my ain wife's (haly be her rest!), — my ain 
wife's first gudeman's sister, Bessie Maclure ? An 
honest wife she is, but sair she 's been trysted wi' 
misfortunes, — the loss o' twa decent lads o* sons, in 
the time o' the persecution, as they ca' it nowadays; 
and doucely and decently she has borne her burden, 
blaming nane and condemning iiane. If there 's an 
honest woman in the world, it's Bessie Maclure. 
And to lose her twa sons, as I was saying, and to 
hae dragoons clinked down on her for a month 
bypast, — for, be Whig or Tory uppermost, they 
aye quarter thae loons on victuallers, — to lose, as 
I was saying — ” 

“ This woman keeps an inn, then ? " interrupted 
Morton. 

“A public, in a pnir way," replied Blane, look- 
ing round at his own superior accommodations, — 
"a sour browst o' sma'ale that she sells to folk 
that are ower drouthy wi' travel to be nice ; but 
naething to ca' a stirring trade or a thriving change- 
house." 

Can you get me a guide there ? " said Morton, 

** Tour honour will rest here a' the night ? Ye 'll 
hardly get accommodation at Bessie's," said Niel, 
whose regard for his deceased wife's relative by no 
means extended to sending company from his own 
house to hors. 
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“ There is a friend /’ answered Morion, *' whom I 
am to meet with there, and I only called here to 
take a stirrup-cup and inquire the way.” 

"Your honour had better,” answered the landlord, 
with the perseverance of his calling, “send some 
ane to warn your friend to come on here.” 

"I tell you, landlord,” answered Morton, impa- 
tiently, " that will not serve my purpose ; I must 
go straight to this woman Maclure's house, and I 
desire you to find me a guide.” 

“ Aweel, sir, ye ’ll choose for yoursell, to be sure, " 
said Niel Blane, somewhat disconcerted ; " but deil 
a guide ye ’ll need if ye gae doun the water for twa 
mile or sue, as gin ye were bound for Milnwood- 
house, and then tak the first broken disjasked-look- 
ing road that makes for the hills, — ye ’ll ken ’t by 
a broken ash-tree that stands at the aide o’ a burn 
just where the roads meet ; and then travel out the 
path, — ye canna miss Widow Maclure’s public, 
for deil another house or hauld is on the road for 
ten lang Scots miles, and that’s worth twenty 
English.. I am sorry your honour would think o' , 

gaun out o' my house the night. But niy wife’s * 

gude-sister is a decent woman, and it’s no lost that , 
a friend gets.” [ 

Morton accordingly paid his reckoning and de- 
parted. The sunset of the summer day placed him 
at the ash-tree, where tlie path led up towards the 
moors. ! 

“Hero,” he said to himself, “my misfortunes 'i 
commenced ; for just here, when Burley and I were ^ 
about to separate on the first night we ever met, ,he t 
was alarmed by the intelligence that the passes | 
were secured by soldiers lying in wait for him. . | 
Beneath that very ash sate the old woman who | 
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apprised him of his danger. How strange that 
my whole fortunes should have become inseparably 
interwoven with that man’s, without anything 
more on my part than the discharge of an ordinary 
duty of humanity 1 Would to Heaven it were 
possible I could find my humble quiet and 
tranquillity of mind upon the spot where I lost 
them 1 " 

Thus arranging his reflections betwixt speech 
and thought, he turned his horse’s head up the 
path. 

Evening lowered around him as he advanced up 
the narrow dell which had once been a wood, but 
was now a ravine divested of trees, unless where a 
few, from their inaccessible situation on the edge 
of precipitous hanks, or clinging among rooks and 
huge stones, defied the invasion of men and of cat' 
tie, like the scattered tribes of a conquered coun- 
try, driven to take refuge in the barren strength of. 
its mountains. These too, wasted and decayed,! 
seemed rather to exist than to flourish, and only "' 
served to indicate what the landscape had once been/’ 
But tbe stream brawled down among them in all' 
its freshness and vivacity, giving the life and anU, 
matron which a mountain rivulet alone can confer/ 
on the barest and most savage scenes, and which! 
the inhabitants of sucb a country miss when gnz-^ 
ing even upon the tranquil winding of a majes-' 
tic stream through plains of fertility, and beside i 
palaces of splendour. The track of the road fol- 
lowed the course of the brook, which was now vis- 
ible, and now only to be distinguished by its 
brawling heard among the stones or in the clefts 
of the rook that occasionally interrupted its 
course. 


V 
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"Murmurer that thou art,” said Morton, in the 
'enthusiasm of his reverie, "why chafe with the 
frocks that stop thy course for a moment? There is 
a sea to receive thee in its bosom ; and there is an 
, eternity for man when his fretful and hasty course 
through the vale of time shall be ceased and over. 
, What thy petty fuming is to the deep and vast bil- 
'lows of a shoreless ocean, are our cares, hopes, fears, 
joys, and sorrows to the objects which must occupy 
us through the awful and boundless succession of 
ages I ” 

Thus moralizing, our traveller passed on till the 
dell opened, and the banks, receding from the brook, 
left a little green vale, exhibiting a croft, or small 
field, on which some corn was growing, and a cot- 
tage, whose walls were not above five feet high, and 
whose thatched roof, green with moisture, age, house- 
leek, and grass, hod in some places suffered damage 
from' the encroachment of two cows, whose appetite 
this appearance of verdure had diverted from their 
more legitimate pasture. An ill-spelt and worse- 
written inscription intimated to the traveller that 
he might here find refreshment for man and horse, 
— no unacceptable intimation, rude as the hut ap- 
peared to be, considering the wild path he had trod 
in approaching it, and the high and waste moun- 
tains which rose in desolate dignity behind this 
humble asylum. 

It must indeed have been, thought Morton, in 
some such spot as this that Burley was likely to find 
a congenial confident. 

As he approached, he observed the good dame of 
the house herself, seated by the' door; she had 
hitherto been' concealed from him by a huge 
alder-bush. 
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" Good evening, Mother," said the traveller, 
“ Your name is Mistress Maclure ? ” 

“ Elizabeth Maclure, sir, a poor widow,” was the 
reply. 

“ Oan you lodge a stranger for a night ? ” 

“ I can, sir, if' he will be pleased with' the widow’s 
cake and the widow’s cruse.” 

" I have been a soldier, good dame,” answered 
Morton, “ and nothing oan come amiss to me in the 
way of entertainment.” 

"A sodger, sir?” said the old woman, with a 
sigh, — "God send ye a better trade 1 " 

"It is believed to be an honourable profession, 
my good dame ; I hope you do not think the worse 
of me for having belonged to it ? ” 

"I judge no one, sir,” replied the woman, "and 
your voice sounds like that of a civil gentleman; 
but I hae witnessed sne muckle ill wi’ sodgering in 
this puir laud that I am e’en content that I can see 
nae mair o ’t wi’ these sightless organs." 

As she spoke thus, Morton observed that she was 
blind. 

"Shall I not be troublesome to you, my good 
dame ? ’’ said he, compassionately ; " your infirmity 
seems ill calculated for your profession." 

“ Na, sir,’’ answered the old woman, "I can gang 
about the house readily eneugh; and I hue a bit 
lassie to help me, and the dragoon lads will look 
after your horse when they eome hame frae their 
patrol, for a sma’ matter ; they are civiller now than 
laug syne.” 

Upon these assurances, Morton alighted. 

"I’eggy, my bonny bird,” continued the hostess, 
addressing a little girl of twelve years old, who had 
by this time appeared, " tak the gentleman’s horse 
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to the stable, and slack his girths, and tak aff the 
bridle, and shake down a lock o’ hay before him, 
till the dragoons come back, — Oome this way, sir," 
she continued j " ye ’ll find my house clean, though 
it ’s a puir ane.’’ 

Morton followed her into the cottage accordingly. 
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Then out and spake the auld mother, 

And fast her teats did fa — 

^vadna be warn^d^ my sou Johuie, 

J'rao the hunting to bide awa I ** 

Old Ballad. 

When he entered the cottage, Morton perceived 
that the old hostess had spoken truth. The inside 
of the hut belied its outward appearance, and was 
neat, and even comfortable, especially the inner 
apartment, in which the hostess informed her guest 
that he was to sup and sleep, Sefreslimenta were 
placed before him such as the little inn afforded ; 
and though he had small occasion for them, he ac- 
cepted the offer, as the means of maintaining some 
discourse with the landlady. Notwithstanding her 
blindness, she was assiduous in her attendance, and 
seemed, by a sort of instinct, to find her way to 
what she wanted. 

“Have you no one but this pretty little girl to 
assist you in waiting on your guests ? ” was the na- 
tural question. 

“None, sir,” replied his old hostess; "I dwell 
alone, like the widow of Zarephath. Few guests 
come to this puir place, and I haena custom eneugh 
to hire servants. I had anes twa fine sons that 
lookit after a’ thing. — But God gives and takes 
away, — His name be praised 1" she continued, turn 
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ing her clouded eyes towards Heaven. — "I was 
anes better off, that is, warldly speaking, even since 
T lost them ; but that was before this last change.” 

“Indeed!" said Morton; " and yet you are a 
Presbyterian, my good mother ? ” 

“ I am, sir ; praised be the light that showed me 
the right way,” replied the landlady. 

“Then I should have thought,” continued the 
guest, “the Eevolution would have brought you 
nothing but good.” 

“ If,” said the old woman, “ it has brought the 
land glide, and freedom of worship to tender con- 
sciences, it ’s little matter what it has brought to a 
puir blind worm lilre me.” 

“Still,” replied Morton, "I cannot see how it 
could possibly injure you.” 

“ It ’s a lang story, sir,” answered his hostess, with 
a sigh. , “ But ae night, sax weeks or thereby afore 
Bothwell Brigg, a young gentleman stopped at this 
puir cottage, stiff and bloody with wounds, pale 
and dune out wi’ riding, and his horse sac weary 
ho coiildna drag ae foot after the other, and his foes 
were close ahint him, and he was ane o’ our ene- 
mies. What could I do, sir ? You that 's a sodger 
will think me but a silly auld wife ; but I fed him, 
and relieved him, and keepit him hidden till the 
pursuit was ower.” 

“ And who,” said .Morton, " dares disaiiprove of 
your having done so ? " 

“I kenna,” answered the blind woman; “I gat 
ill-will about it amang some o’ our ain folk. They 
said I should hae been to him what Jael was to 
Sisera. But weel I wot I had nae divine command 
to shed blood, and to save it was baith like a woman’ 
and a Christian. And then they said I wanted 
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natural affection, to relieve ane that belanged to the 
band that murdered my twa sons.” 

" That murdered your two sons ? ” 

"Ay, sir; though maybe ye’ll gie their deaths 
another name. The tane fell \vi’ sword in hand, 
fighting for a broken national Covenant; the to' 
ther, — oh, they took him and shot him dead on the 
green before his mother’s face ! My auld een daz- 
zled when the shots were looten off, and, to my 
thought, they waxed weaker and weaker ever since 
that weary day ; and soitow, and heart-break, and 
tears that would not be dried, might help on the 
disorder. But, alas! betraying Lord Evandale’s 
young blood to his enemies’ sword wad ne’er hae 
brought my Ninian and Johnie alive again.” 

"Lord Evandalo?” said Morton, in surprise. 
" Was it Lord Evandale whose life you saved ? ” 

" In troth, even his,” she replied. " And kind 
he was to me after, and gae me a cow and calf, 
malt, meal, and siller, and nane durst steer me when 
he was in power. But we live on an outside bit of 
Tillietudlem land,, and the estate was sair plea’d be- 
tween Leddy Margaret Bellenden and the present 
laird, Basil Olifant, and Lord Evandale backed the 
auld leddy for love o’ her daughter Miss Edith, as 
the country said, ane o’ the best and bonniest lassies 
in Scotland. But they behuved to gie way, and 
Basil gat the Castle and land, and on the back o’ 
that came the Eevolution, and wlia to turn coat 
faster than the laird? for he said he had been a 
true Whig a’ the time, and turned papist only for 
fashion’s sake. And then he got favour, and Lord 
Evandale’s head was under water ; for he was ower 
proud and raanfu’ to bend to every blast o’ wind, 
though mony a ane may ken as weel as me that be 
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his ain principles as they might, he was nae ill friend 
to our folk when he could protect us, and far kinder 
than Basil Olifant, that aye keepit the cohble head 
doun the stream. But he was set by and ill looked 
on, and his word ne’er asked ; and then Basil, wha ’s 
a revengefu’ man, set himsell to vex him in a’ shapes, 
and especially by oppressing and despoiling the 
auld blind widow, Bessie Maclure, that saved Lord 
Evandale’s life, and that he was sae kind to. But 
he ’s mistaen if that ’s his end ; for it will be lang 
or Lord Evandale hears a word frao mo about the 
selling my kye for rent or e’er it was due, or the 
putting the dragoons on me when the country’s 
quiet, or ony thing else that will vex him, — I can 
bear my ain burden patiently, and warld’s loss is 
the least part o’t.” 

Astonished and interested at this picture of 
patient, grateful, and high-minded resignation, 
Morton could not help bestowing an execration 
upon the poor-spirited rascal who had taken such a 
dastardly course of vengeance. 

" Dinna curse him, sir,” said the old woman ; “ I 
have heard a good man say that a curse was like a 
stone flung up to the heaven-s, and maist like to re- 
turn on the head that sent it. But if ye ken Lord 
Evandale, bid him look to himsell, for I hear 
strange words pass atween the sodgers that are ly- 
ing here, and bis name is often mentioned ; and the 
tans o’ them has been twice up at Tillietudlem. 
He ’s a kind of favourite wi’ the laird, though he was 
in former times ane o' the maist cruel oppressors 
ever rade through a country (out-taken Sergeant 
Bothwell), — they ca’ liim Inglis.”^ 

1 The deods of a man, or rntUor a monster, of this name aro re. 
corded upon tho tombstono of one of those martyrs which it was 
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** I have the deepest interest in “Lord Evandale*s 
safety ” said Morton, " and you may depend on my 
finding some mode to apprise hiip of these sus- 
picious circumstances. And, in return, my good 
friend, will you indulge me with another question ? 
Do you know anything of Quintiu Mackell of 
Irongray ? ” 

** Do I know echoed the blind woman, 

in a tone of great surprise and alarm. 

Quintiu Mackell of Irongray,” repeated Morton. 
“Is there anything so alarming in the sound of 
that name?” 

“Na, na,” answered the woman, with hesita- 
tion ; “ but to hear him asked after by a stranger 
and a sodger, — Gude protect us, what mischief is 
to come' next?” 

“ None by my means, I assure you,” said Morton ; 
“ the subject of my inquiry has nothing to fear from 
me, if, as I suppose, this Quintiu Mackell is the 
same with John Bal — ” 

“Do not mention his name,” said the widow, 
pressing his lips with her fingers. “ I see you have 
his secret and his pass-word, and 111 be free wi' 
you. But, for God's sake, speak lound and low. In 

Old Rlortallty’s dolight to ropait, I do not romombor the namo 
of the murdered person, but tlio circumstances of the crime wore 
so terrible to my childish imaglnntiou that I am confident the 
following copy of the Bpitaph will bo found nearly correct, al- 
though I have not seen tho original for forty years at least. 

“This inartyro was by Peter Inglis shot,— 

By birth a tiger rather than a Scot, 

Who, that his holHah offspring might be seen, 

Cut off his head, then kickM it o’er the greeny 
Thus was tho head which was to wear tho croun, 

A foot-ball made by a profane dragoon,*' 

In Dundee^s Letters, Captain Inglish, or loglis, is repeatedly 
mentioned as commanding a troop of horse. 
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the name of Heaven, I trust ye seek him not to his 
hurt! Ye said ye were a sodger?” 

“I said truly; but one he has nothing to fear 
from. I commanded a party at Bothwell Bridge." 

"Indeed?” said the woman. "And verily there 
is something in your voice I can trust. Ye speak 
prompt and readily, and like an honest man.” 
jt "I trust I am so,” said Morton. 

" But nae displeasure to you, sir, in thae waefu’ 
times,” continued Mrs. Maclure, " the hand of 
brother is against brother, and he fears as mickle 
almaist frae this Government as e’er he did frae 
the aiild persecutors.” 

“Indeed?” said Morton, in a tone of iuguiiy; 
" I was not aware of that. But I am only just now 
returned from abroad.” 

“ I ’ll tell ye,” said the blind woman, first assum- 
ing an attitude of listening that showed how ef- 
fectually her powers of collecting intelligence had 
been transferred from the eye to the ear; for, in- 
stead of casting a glance of circumspection around, 
she stooped her face, and turned her head slowly 
around, in such a manner as to insure that there 
was not the slightest sonnd stirring in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then continued, — “I ’ll tell ye. Ye 
ken how he has laboured to raise up again 
the Covenant, burned, broken, and buried in the 
hard hearts and selfish devices of this stubborn 
people. Now, when he went to Holland, far from 
the countenance and thanks of the great, and the 
comfortable fellowship of the godly, both whilk he 
was in right to expect, the Prince of Orange wad 
show him no favour, and the ministers no godly 
communion. This was hard to bide for ane that 
had suffered and done mickle, — ower mickle, it 
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may be ; but why suld I be a judge ? He came back 
to me and to the auld place o’ refuge that had of- 
ten received him in his distresses, mair especially 
before the great day of victory at Drumclog, for I 
sail ne’er forget how he' was bending hither of a’ 
nights in the year on that e’ening after the play, 
when young Milnwood wan the popinjay j but I 
warned him off for that time.” 

“ What 1 ” exclaimed Morton, “ it was you that 
sat in your red oloak by the high-road, and told 
him there was a lion in the path?” 

“ In the name of Heaven 1 wha are ye ? ” said 
the old woman, breaking off her narrative in as- 
tonishment. ” But be wha ye may,” she continued, 
resuming it with tranq[uiltity, " ye can ken naething 
waur o’ me than that I hae been willing to save 
the life o’ friend and foe.” 

" I know no ill of you, Mrs. Maclure, and I moan 
no ill by you ; I only wished to show you that I 
know so much of this person’s affairs that I might 
be safely' intrusted with the rest. Proceed, if you 
please, in your narrative.” 

"There is a strange command, in your voice,” 
said the blind woman, " though its tones are sweet. 
I have little mair to say. The Stewarts line been 
dethroned, and William and Mary reign in their 
stead ; but nae mair word of the Oovenaut than if 
it were a dead letter. They hae taen the indulged 
clergy, and an Erastian General Assembly of the 
ance pure and triumphant Kirk of Scotland, even in- 
to their very arms and bosoms. Our faithfu’ cham- 
pions o’ the testimony agree e’en waur wi’ this 
than wi’ the open tyranny and apostasy of the per- 
secuting times, for souls are hardened and deadened, 
and the mouths of fasting multitudes are crammed 
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wi' fizenless bran instead of the sweet word in 
season; and mony an hungry, starving creature, 
when he sits down on a Sunday forenoon to get 
something that might warm him to the great work, 
has a dry clatter 0’ morality driven about his lugs, 
and — ” 

" In short,” said Morton, desirous to stop a dis- 
cussion which the good old woman, as enthusiasti- 
cally attached to her religious profession as to the 
duties of humanity, might probably have indulged 
longer,' — "In short, you are not disposed to ac- 
quiesce in this new government, and Burley is of 
the same opinion?” 

"Many of our brethren, sir, are of belief we 
fought for the Covenant, and fasted and prayed and 
suffered for that grand' national league, and now we 
are like neither to see nor hear tell of that which 
we suffered and fought and fasted and prayed for, 
And anes it was thought something might be made 
by bringing back the auld family bn a new bargain 
and a new bottom, as, after a’, when King James 
went awa, I understand the great quarrel of the 
English against him was in behalf of seven unhal- 
lowed prelates'; and sae, though ae part of our 
people were free to join wi’ the present model, and 
levied an armed regiment under the Yerl of Angus, 
yet our honest friend, and others that stude up for 
purity of doctrine and freedom of conscience, were 
determined to hear the breath 0’ the Jacobites be- 
fore they took part again them, fearing to fa’ to the 
ground like a wall built with unslaked mortar; or 
from sitting between twa stools.” 

"They chose an odd quarter,” said Morton, "from 
which to expect freedom of conscience and purity 
of doctrine,” 
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" Oh, dear sir 1 ’’ said the landlady, " the natural 
day-spring rises in the east, but tire spiritual day- 
spring may rise, in the north, for what we blinded 
mortals ken.” 

" And Burley went to the north to seek it ? " 
replied the guest. 

"Truly ay, sir; and he saw Claver’se himsell, 
that they ca’ Dundee now.” 

“ What I " exclaimed Morton, in amazement ; " I 
would have sworn that meeting would have been, 
the last of one of their lives." 

" Na, na, sir ; in troubled times, as T understand,” 
said Mrs. Maclure, "there’s sudden changes,— 
Montgomery and ITerguson and mony ane mair 
that were King James’s greatest faes are on his 
side now. Olaver’se spake, our friend fair, and sent 
hipi to consult with Lord Evandale. But then there 
was a break-off, for Lord Evandale, wadna look at, 
hear, or speak wi’ him ; and now he 's anes wud and 
aye waur, end roars for revenge again Lord Evan- 
dale, and will hear nought of onything but burn 
and slay, , And oh, thae starts o’ passion ! they un- 
settle his mind, and gie the Enemy sair advantages.” 

" The enemy 1 ” said Morton, " What enemy ? ’! 

"What enemy? Are ye acquainted, familiarly 
wi’ John Balfour o’. Burley, and diuna ken that he 
has had sair and frequent combats to sustain agfiinat 
the Evil One ? Did ye ever see him alone but the 
Bible was in his hand, and tlie drawn sword on his 
knee ? Did ye never sleep in the same room wi’ 
him, apd hoar him strive in his dreams with the 
delusions of Satan ? Oh, ye ken little o’ him if ye 
have seen him only in fair daylight ; for nae man 
can put the face, upon his doleful visits and strifes 
that he can do. I hae seen him, after sic a strife of 
36 
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agony, tremble that an infant might hae hold him, 
■while the hair on his brow was drapping as fast as 
ever my puir thatched roof did in a heavy rain.” 

As she spoke, Morton began to recollect the ap- 
pearance of Burley duidng his sleep in the hay-loft 
at Milnwood, the report of Ouddie that his senses 
had become impaired, and some whispers current 
among the Cameronians, who boasted frequently 
of Burley’s soul-exercises and his strifes with the 
foul fiend, — which several circumstances led him to 
conclude that this man himself was a victim to those 
delusions, though his mind, natm’ally acute and for- 
cible, not only disguised his superstition from those 
in whose opinion it might have discredited his 
judgment, but by exerting such a force as is said 
to be proper to .those afflicted with epilepsy, could 
postpone the fits which it occasioned until he was 
either freed from superintendence, or surrounded 
•by such as held him more highly on account of these 
visitations. It was natural to suppose, and could 
easily be inferred from the narrative of Mrs. Mao- 
lure, that disappointed ambition, wrecked hopes, 
and the downfall of the party which he had served 
with such desperate fidelity, were likely to aggra- 
vate enthusiasm into temporary insanity. It was, 
indeed, no uncommon circumstance in those singu- 
lar times that men like Sir Harry Vane, Harrison. 
Overton, and others, themselves slaves to the wild- 
est and most enthusiastic dreams, couldj when min- 
gling with the world, conduct themselves not only 
with good sense in difficulties, and courage in dan- 
gers, but with the most acute sagacity and deter- 
mined valour. The subsequent part of Mrs. 
Maelure's information confirmed Morton in' these 
impressions. 
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"In the grey of the morning,” she said, “my 
little Peggy sail show ye the gate to him, before 
the sodgers are up. But ye maun let his hour of 
danger, as he ca’s it, be ower, afore ye venture on 
him in his place of refuge. Peggy will tell ye %vhen 
to venture in. She kens his ways weel, for whiles 
she carries him some little helps that he oanna do 
without to sustain life.” 

" And in what retreat, then,” said Morton, " has 
this unfortunate person found refuge ? ” 

" An awsome place,” answered the blind woman, 
" as ever living creatiu'e took refuge in ; they ca’ 
it the Black Linn of Linklater. It’s a doleful place, 
but he loves it abune a’ others, because he has sae 
often been in safe hiding there ; and it ’s my belief 
he prefers it to a tapestried chamber and a down 
bed. But ye ’ll see 't. I hae seen it mysell mony n 
day syne. I was a daft hempie lassie then, and 
little thought what was to come o’t. — Wad ye choose 
ony thing, sir, ere ye betake yoursell to your rest, 
for ye maun stir wi’ the first dawn o’ the grey- 
light ? ’’ 

" Nothing more, my good mother,” said Morton ; 
and they parted for the evening. 

Morton recommended himself to Heaven, threw 
himself on the bed, heard, between sleeping and 
waking, the trampling of the dragoon horses at the 
riders’ return from their patrol, and then slept 
soundly after such painful agitation. 
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The darksome cave they enter, where tlicy found 
The accursed man low flitting on tlio ground, 

Musing full sadly in hia sullen mind. 

Spenser. 

As tlie morning began to appear on the mountaina, 
a gentle knock was heard at the door of the humble 
apartment in which Morton slept, and a girlish 
treble voice asked him, from without, " If he wad 
please gang to the Linn or the folk raise ? " 

He arose upon the invitation, and, dressing him- 
self hastily, went forth and joined his little guide. 
The mountain maid tript lightly before him, through 
the grey haze, over hill and moor. It was a wild 
and varied walk, immarked by any regular or dis- 
tinguishable track, and keeping, upon the whole, 
the direction of the ascent of the brook, though 
without tracing its windings. The landscape, as 
they advanced, became waster end ihore wild, until 
nothing but heath end rook encumbered the side of 
the valley. 

"Is the place still distant ?” said Morton. 

"Nearly a mile off," answered the girl. "We’ll 
be there belive." 

“And do you often go this wild jouniey, my 
little maid?" 

" When grannie sends me wi’ milk and meal to 
the Linn," answered the child, 
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“And are you not afraid to travel flo wild a road 
alone ? ’’ 

“ Hout na, sir," replied the guide 5 " nae living 
creature wad touch sic a bit thing as I am, and 
grannie says we need never fear onything else 
when we are doing a gude turn." 

“ Strong in innocence as in triple mail! ” said Mor- 
ton to himself, and followed her steps in silence. 

They soon came to a decayed thicket, where 
brambles and thorns supplied the room of the oak 
and birches of which it had once consisted. Here 
the guide turned short off the open heath, and, by 
a sheep-track, conducted Morton to the brook. A 
hoarse and sullen roar had in part prepared him for 
the scene which presented itself, yet it was not to 
be viewed without surprise and even terror. When 
he emerged from the devious path which conducted 
him through the thicket, he found himself placed 
on a ledge of flat rock projecting over one side of 
a chasm not less than a hxxndred feet deep, where 
the dark mountain-stream made a decided and 
rapid shoot over the precipice, and was swallowed 
up by a deep, black, yawning gulf. The eye in 
vain strove to see the bottom of the fall ; it could 
catch but one sheet of foaming uproar and sheer 
descent, until the view was obstructed by the pro- 
jecting crags which enclosed the bottom of the 
waterfall, and hid from sight the dark pool which 
received its tortured waters; far beneath, at the 
distance of perhaps a quarter of a mile, the eye 
caught the winding of the stream as it emerged 
into a more open course. But, for that distance, 
they were lost to sight as much as if a cavern had 
been arched over them ; and indeed the steep and 
projecting ledges of rock through which they wound 
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their way in darkness were very nearly closing and 
over-roofing their course. 

While Morton gazed at this scene of tumult, 
which seemed, by the surrounding thickets and 
the clefts into which the waters descended, to seek 
to hide itself from every eye, his little attendant 
as she stood beside him on the platform of rock 
which commanded the best view of the fall, pulled 
him by the sleeve, and said, in a tone which he could 
not hear without stooping his ear near the speaker, 
" Hear till him J Eh t hear till him 1 ’’ 

Morton listened more attentively ; and out of the 
very abyss into which the brook fell, and amidst 
the tumultuary sounds of the cataract, thought he 
could distinguish shouts, screams, and even articu- 
late words, as if the tortured demon of the stream 
had been mingling his complaints with the roar 
of his broken waters. 

“This is the way," said the little girl; "follow 
me, gin ye please, air, but tak tent to your feet ; ” 
and, with the daring agility which custom had ren- 
dered easy, she vanished from the platform on which, 
she stood, and, by notches and slight projec- 
tions in the rock, scrambled down its face into the 
chasm which it overhung. Steady, bold, and active, 
Morton hesitated not to follow her; but the 
necessary attention to secure his hold and foot- 
ing in a descent where both foot and hand were 
needful for security, prevented him from looking 
around him, till, having descended nigh twenty 
feet, and being sixty or seventy above the pool 
which received the fall, his guide made a pause, 
and he again found himself by her side in a situa- 
tion that appeared equally romantic and preca- 
rious. They were nearly opposite to, the waterfall. 
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and in point of level situated at about one-quarter’s 
depth from the point of the cliff over which it 
thundered, and three-fourths of the height above 
the dark, deep, and restless pool which received 
its fall. Both these tremendous points — the first 
shoot, namely, of the yet unbroken stream, and the 
deep and sombre abyss into which it was emptied 
— were full before him, as well as the whole con- 
tinuous stream of billowy froth, which, dashing 
from the one, was eddying and boiling in the other. 
They were so near this grand phenomenon that 
they were covered with its spray, and wellnigh 
deafened by the incessant roar. But crossing in 
the very front of the fall, and at scarce three 
yards distance from the cataract, an old oak-treo, 
flung across the chasm in a manner that seemed 
accidental, formed a bridge of fearfully narrow di- 
mensions and uncertain footing. The upper end 
of the tree rested on the platform on which they 
stood; the lower or uprooted extremity extended 
behind a projection on the opposite side, and was 
seouted, Morton’s eye could not discover where. 
From behind the same projection glimmered a 
strong red light, which, glancing in the waves 
of the falling water, and tinging them partially 
with crimson, had a strange preternatural and sini- 
ster effect when contrasted with the beams of 
the rising sun, which glanced on the first broken 
waves of the fall, though even its meridian splen- 
dour could not gain the third of its full depth. 
When he had looked around him for a moinout, 
the girl again pulled his sleeve, and, pointing to 
the oak and the projecting point beyond it (for 
hearing speech was now out of the question), indi- 
cated that there lay his farther passage. 
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Morton gazed at her with surprise ; for although 
he well knew that the persecuted Presbyterians had 
in the preceding reigns sought refuge among dells 
and thickets, caves and cataracts, in spots the most 
extraordinary and secluded ; although he had heard 
of the champions of the Covenant, who had long 
abidden beside Dobs-linn on the wild heights of 
Polmoodie, and others who had been concealed in 
the yet more terrific cavern called Oreehope-linn, 
in the parish of Closeburn,^ — yet his imagination 
had never exactly figured out the horrors of such 
a residence, and he was surprised how the strange 
and romantic scene which he now saw had remained 
concealed from him, while a curious investigator of 
such natural phenomena. But he readily conceived 
that, lying in a remote and wild district, and being 
destined as a place of concealment to the perse- 
cuted preachers and professors of nonconformity, 
the secret of its existence was carefully preserved 
by the few shepherds to whom it might be known. 

As, breaking from these meditations, he began 
to consider how he' should traverse the doubtful 
and terrific bridge, which, skirted by the cascade, 
and rendered wet and slippery by its constant driz- 
zle, traversed the chasm above sixty feet from the 
bottom of the fall, his guide, as if to give him cour- 
age, tript over and back without the least hesita- 
tion. Envying for a moment the little bare feet 
which caught a safer hold of the rugged side of the 
oak than he could pretend to vrith his heavy boots, 
Morton nevertheless resolved to attempt the pas- 
sage, and, fixing his eye firm on a stationary object 
on the other side, without allowing his head to be- 
come giddy, or his attention to be distracted by the 

' Note XYIII, — Tho Hatreats of the OovenawtarB, 
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flash, the foam, and the roar of the waters around 
him, he strode steadily and safely along the uncer- 
tain bridge, and reached the mouth of a small cavei’n 
on the farther aide of the torrent. Here he paused ; 
for a light, proceeding from a fire of red-hot char- 
coal, permitted him to see the interior of the cave, 
and enabled him to contemplate the appearance of 
its inhabitant, by whom he himself could not be 
so readily distinguished, being concealed by the 
shadow of the rock. What he observed would by no 
means have encouraged a less determined man to 
proceed with the task which he had undertaken. 

Burley, only altered from what he had been for- 
merly by the addition of a grisly beard, stood in 
the midst of the cave, with his clasped Bible in one 
hand, and his drawn sword in the other. His figure, 
dimly ruddied by the light of the red charcoal, 
seemed that of a fiend in the lurid atmosphere of 
Pandemonium, and his gestures and words, as far 
as they could be heard, seemed equally violent and 
irregular. All alone, and in a place of almost un- 
approachable seclusion, his demeanour was that of 
a man who strives for life and death with a mortal 
enemy. " Ha I ha ! — there there 1 ’’ he exclaimed, 
accompanying each word with a thrust, urged with 
his whole force against the impassible and empty 
air, " Did I not tell thee so ? — I have resisted, 
and thou fieest from me! — Coward as thou art, 
come in all thy terrors ; come with mine own evil 
deeds, which render thee most terrible of all, — there 
is enough betwixt the boards of this book to rescue 
me ! — What mutterest thou of grey hairs ? It was 
well done to slay him, — the more ripe the corn, the 
readier for the sieklq, — Art gone ? Art gone ? — I 
have ever known thee but a coward— ha 1 ha ! ha ! ” 
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With these wild exclamations he sunk the point 
of his sword, and I’emaiiied standing still in the 
same posture, like a maniac whose fit is over. 

" The dangerous time is by now,” said the little 
girl who had followed ; “ it seldom lasts beyond 
the time that the sun ’s ower the hill ; ye may gang 
in and speak wi’ him now. I ’ll wait for you at the 
other side of the linn ; he canna bide to see twa 
folk at anes.” 

Slowly and cautiously, and keeping constantly 
upon his guard, Morton presented himself to the 
view of his old associate in command. 

“ What ! comeat thou again when thine hour is 
over?” was his first exclamation; and flourishing 
his sword aloft, his countenance assumed an expres- 
sion in which ghastly teiTor seemed miirgled with 
the rage of a demoniac. 

“I am come, Mr. Balfour,” said Morton, in a 
steady and composed tone, " to renew an acquain- 
tance which has been broken off since the fight of 
Bothwell Bridge.” 

As soon ns Burley became aware that Morton 
was before him in person, — an idea which he caught 
with marvellous celerity, — he at once exerted that 
mastership over his heated and enthusiastic imagi- 
nation, the power of enforcing which was a moat 
striking part of his extraordinary character. He 
sxmk his sword-point at once, and as he stole it 
composedly into the scabbard, he muttered some- 
thing of the damp and cold which sent an old sol- 
dier to his fencing exercise, to prevent his blood 
from chilling, This done, he proceeded in the cold, 
determined manner which was peculiar to his ordi- 
nary discourse : — 

"Thou hast tarried long, Henry Morton, and 
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hast not come to tlie vintage before the twelfth 
hour has struck. Art thou yet willing to take the 
right hand of fellowship, and be one with those who 
look not to thrones or dynasties, but to the rule of 
Scripture, for their directions ? 

am surprised/’ said Morton, evading the dp 
rect answer to his question, that you should have 
known me after so many years.” 

' “The features of those who ought to act with 
me are engraved on my heart,” answered Burley; 
“ and few but Silas Morton's son durst have followed 
me into this my castle of retreat. Seest thou that 
drawbridge of Nature's own construction?” he 
added, pointing to the prostrate oak-tree, — “ one 
spurn of my foot, and it is overwhelmed in the abyss 
below, bidding foeman on the farther side stand at 
defiance, and leaving enemies on this at the mercy 
of one who never yet met his equal in single fight.” 

“ Of such defences,” said Morton, “ I should have 
thought you would now have had little need.” 

“ Little need ? ” said Burley impatiently. “ What 
little need, when incarnate fiends are combined 
against me on earth, and Sathan himself — But it 
matters not,” added he, checking himself. “ Enough 
that I nice my place of refuge, my cave of AduL 
lam, and would not change its rude ribs of lime- 
stone rock for the fair chambers of the castle of 
the earls of Torwood, with their broad bounds and 
barony, Thou, unless the foolish fever-fit be over, 
mayst think differently.” 1 

“It was of those very possessions I came to 
speak,” said Morton ; “ and I doubt not to find Mr. 
Balfour the same rational and reflecting person 
which I knew him to be in times when zeal dis- 
united brethren.” 
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" Ay ? ” said Burley ; “ indeed ? Is such truly 
your hope ? Wilt thou express it more plainly ? " 

“ In a word, then/’ said Morton, “ you have exer- 
cised, by means at which I can guess, a secret, but 
most prejudicial, influence over the fortunes of 
Lady Margaret Bellenden and her granddaughter, 
and in favour of that base, oppressive apostate, 
Basil Olifant, whom the law, deceived by thy 
operations, has placed in possession of their lawful 
property.” 

“ Sayest thou ? ” said Balfour. 

“ I do say so,” reidied Morton ; " and face to face 
you will not deny what you have vouched by your 
handwriting.” 

" And suppose I deny it not,” said Balfour ; 
" and suppose that thy eloquence were found equal 
to persuade me to retrace the steps I have taken 
on matured resolve, — what will be thy meed ? 
Dost thou still hope to possess the fair-haired girl, 
with her wide and rich inheritance ? ” 

" I have no such hope," answered Morton, calmly. 

" And for whom, then, hast thou ventured to do 
this great thing, — ■ to seek to rend the prey from the 
valiant, to bring forth food from the den of the lion, 
and to extract sweetness from the maw of the de- 
vourer ? For whose sake hast thou undertaken to 
read this riddle, more hard than Samson’s ? ” 

" For Lord Evandale’s and that of his bride,’’ 
replied Morton, firmly. "Think better of man- 
kind, Mr. Balfour, and believe there are some who 
are willing to sacrifice their happiness to that of 
others.” 

"Then, as my soul liveth,” replied Balfour, 
"thou art, to wear beard and back a horse and 
draw a sword, the tamest and most gall-less puppet 
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that ever sustained injury unavenged. What I thou 
wouldst help that accursed Evaiidale bo the arms of 
the woman that thou loveet ; thou wouldst endow 
them with wealth and with heritages, and thou 
think’st that there lives another man, offended even 
more deeply than thou, yet equally ookUivered and 
mean-spirited, crawling upon the face of the earthy 
and hast dated to 8uppo.se that one other to be John 
Balfour ? ” 

^*For my own feelings/' said Morton, composedly, 
I am answerable to none but Heaven ; to you, Mr, 
Balfour, I should suppose it of little consequence 
whether Basil Olifant or Lord Evandale poase.ss 
these estates.” 

<*Thou art deceived/' said Burley; both are 
indeed in outer darkness, and strangers to the light, 
as he whose eyes have never been opened to the day. 
But this Basil Olifant is a Nabal, a Demas, a 
base churl whose wealth and power are at the dis- 
posal of him who can threaten to deprive him of 
them. He became a professor because lie was de- 
prived of these lands of Tillietudlem ; he turned a 
papist to obtain possession of them ; he called him- 
self an Eraatian, that he might not again lose them ; 
and he will become what I list while I have in my 
power the document that may deiirive him of them. 
These lands are a bit between his jaws and a hook 
in his nostrils, and the rein and the line are in my 
hands to guide them as I think meet ; and his they 
shall therefore be, unless I had assurance of bestow- 
ing them on a sure and sincere friend. But Lord 
Evandale is a malignant, of heart like flint, and 
brow like adamant ; the goods of the world fall on 
him like leaves on the frost-bound earth, and un- 
moved he will see them whirled ofifhy the first wind, 
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Tlie heathen virtues of such as he are more danger- 
ous to us than the sordid cupidity of those who, 
governed by their interest, must follow where it 
leads, and who, tlierefore, themselves the slaves of 
avarice, may be compelled to work in the vineyard, 
were it but to earn the wages of sin ” 

"This might have been all well some years 
since, “ replied Mortoit, "and I could understand 
your argument, although I could never acquiesce in 
its justice. But at this crisis it seems useless to you 
to persevere in keeping up an influence which can 
no longer be directed to an useful purpose. The 
land has peace, liberty, and freedom of conscience, 
— and what would you more ? ” 

" More I ” exclaimed Biu’ley, again unsheathing 
his sword, with a vivacity which nearly made Mor- 
ton start. '' Look at the notches upon that weapon : 
they are three in number, are they not ? ” 

" It seems so,*’ answered Morton ; " but what of 
that?** 

" The fragment of steel that parted from this first 
gap rested on the skull of the per j tired traitor who 
first introduced Episcopacy into Scotland; this 
second notch was made in the rib-bone of an im- 
pious villain, the boldest and best soldier that up- 
held the prelatio cause at Drumclog; this third 
was broken on the steel head-piece of the captain 
who defended the Ohapel of Holyrood when the 
people rose at the Revolution. I cleft him to the 
teeth, through steel and bone. It has done great 
deeds, this little weapon, and each of these blows 
was a deliverance to the Ohurch. This sword,” he 
said, again sheathing it, "has yet more to do, — to 
weed out this base and pestilential heresy of Eras- 
tianism ; to vindicate the true liberty of the Kirk 
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in her purity ; to restore the Covenant in its glory, 
— then let it moulder and rust heside the bones oi 
its master." ^ 

"You have neither men nor means, Mr. Balfour, 
to disturb the Government as now settled,” argued 
Morton ; " the people ai’e in general satisfied, ex- 
cepting only the gentlemen of the Jacobite interest ; 
and surely you would not join with those who 
would only use you for their own purposes ? ” 

"It is they," answered Burley, "that should 
serve ours; I went to the camp of the malignant 
Olaver’se, as the future King, of Israel sought the 
land of the Philistines; I arranged with him a 
rising ; and but for the villain Evandale, the Eras- 
tians ere now had been driven from the West. — I 
could slay him," he added, with a vindictive scowl, 

" were he grasping the horns of the altar 1 ” He then 
proceeded in a calmer tone : " If thou, son of mine 
ancieirt comrade, were suitor for thyself to this 
Edith Bellenclen, and werfc willing to put thy hand 
to the great work with zeal equal to thy courage, 
think not I would prefer the friendship of Basil 
Olifant to thine ; thou shouldst tlien have the means 
that this document [he produced a parchment] af- 
fords to place her in possession of the lands of her 
fathers. This have I longed to say to thee ever 
since I saw thee fight the good fight so strongly at 
the fatal Bridge. The maiden loved thee, and thou 
her,” 

Morton replied firmly, “I will not dissemble 
with you, Mr. Balfour, even to gain a good end. I 
came in hopes to persuade you to do a deed of jus- 
tice to others, not to gain any selfish end of my 
own; I have failed ; I grieve for your sake more 

* Koto XIX,— Predictioiia of the Oovonantora. (20) 
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than for the loss which others will sustain by your 
injustice.” 

" You refuse my proffer, then ? ” said Burley, 
with kindling eyes, 

*'1 do,” said Morton, "'Would you be really, as 
you are desirous to be thought, a man of honour 
and conscience, you would, regardless of all other 
considerations, restore that parchment to Lord 
Evandale, to be used for the advantage of the law- 
ful heir.” 

"Sooner shall it perish!" said Balfour; and, 
casting the deed into the heap of red charcoal beside 
him, pressed it down with the heel of his boot. 

While it smoked, shrivelled, and crackled in the 
flames, Morton sprung forward to snatch it, and 
Burley catching hold of him, a struggle ensued. 
Both were strong men ; but although Morton was 
much the more active and younger of the two, yet 
Balfour was the most powerful, and effectually pre- 
vented him from rescuing the deed until it was 
fairly reduced to a cinder. They then quitted hold 
of each other, and the enthusiast, rendered fiercer by 
the contest, glared on Morton with an eye expres- 
sive of frantic revenge. 

"Thou hast my secret,” ho exclaimed; "thou 
must be mine, or die I ” 

“ I contemn your threats,” said Morton ; " I pity 
you, and leave you," 

But as he turned’ to retire, Burley stept before 
him, pushed the oak-trunk from its resting place, 
and as it fell thundering and crashing into the 
abyss beneath, drew his sword, andi cried out, with 
a voice that rivalled the roar . of the cataract and 
the thunder of the felling oak, "Now thou art 
at bay! Eight, —yield, or die I" and standing in 
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the mouth of the cavern, he flourished his naked 
sword. 

" I will not fight with the man that preserved 
my father's life,*' said Morton. "I have not yet 
learned to say the words, * I yield ; * and my life I 
will rescue as .1 best can/* 

So speaking, and ere Balfour was aware of his 
purpose, he sprung past him, and exerting that 
youthful agility of which he possessed an uncom- 
mon share, leaped clear across the fearful chasm 
which divided the mouth of the cave from the pro- 
jecting rook on the opposite side, and stood there 
safe and free from his incensed enemy. He imme- 
diately ascended the ravine, and, as he turned, saw 
Burley stand for an instant aghast with astonish- 
ment, and then, with the frenzy of disappointed 
rage, rush into the interior of his cavern. 

It was not difficult for him to perceive that this 
unhappy man's mind had been so long agitated by 
desperate schemes and sudden disappointments 
that it had lost its equipoise, and that there was 
now in his conduct a shade of lunacy, not the less 
striking, from the vigour and craft with which he 
pursued his wild designs. Morton soon joined his 
guide, who had been terrified by the fall of the oak. 
This he represented as accidental ; and she assured 
him, in return, that the inhabitant of the cave would 
experience no inconvenience from it, being always 
provided with materials to construct another bridge. 

The adventures of the morning were not yet 
ended. As they approached the hut, the little girl 
made an exclamation of surprise at seeing her grand- 
mother groping her way towards them, at a greater 
distance from her home than she could have been 
supposed capable of travelling. 

87 
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"Oh, sir, sir!" said the old woman, wlien she 
heard them approach, “ gin e’er ye loved Lord Evan« 
dale, help now, or never ! God be praised that left 
my hearing when he took my poor eyesight 1 Come 
this way, — this way. And oh, tread lightly. Peg- 
gy, hinny, gang saddle the gentleman’s horse, and 
lead him cannily ahint the thorny shaw, and bide 
him there,” 

She conducted him to a small window, through 
which, himself unobserved, he could see two dra- 
goons seated at their morning draught of ale, and 
conversing earnestly together. 

“The more I think of it,” said the one, "the 
less I like it, Inglis ; Evandale was a good officer, 
and the soldier’s friend ; and though w,o were pun- 
ished for the mutiny at Tilliebudlom, yet, hy , 

Fmnk, you must own we deserved it.’’ 

“D n seize me if I forgive him for it, 

though ! ” replied the other; “and I thiuk I can sit 
in his .skirts now.” 

“Why, man, you should forget and forgive. 
Batter take the start with him along with the rest, 
and join the ranting Highlanders. Wo have all 
eat King James’s bread.” 

“ Thou art an ass ; the start, as you call it, will 
never happen, the day ’s put off. Halliday’s seen 
a ghost, or Miss Bellenden ’s fallen sick of the pip, 
or some blasted nonsense or another ; the thing will 
never keep two days longer, and the first bird that 
sings out will get the reward.” 

"That ’s true too,” answered his comrade ; “ and 
will this fellow — this Basil Olifant — pay hand- 
somely 1 ” 

" Like a prince, man," said Inglis. “ Evandale 
is the man on earth whom he hates worst, and he 
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fears Jiim, besides, about some law business ; and 
were he once rubbed out of the way, all, he thinks, 
will be his own.” 

“ But shall we have warrants and force enough ? ’’ 
said the other fellow. " Few people here will stir 
against my lord, and we may find him with some 
of our own fellows at his back.” 

"Thou ’rt a cowardly fool, Dick,” returned Inglis ; 
" he is living quietly down at Fairy Knows to avoid 
suspicion. Olifant is a magistrate, and will have 
some of his own people that he can trust along with 
him. There are us two, and the laird says he can 
get a desperate fighting Whig fellow, called Quintin 
Mackell, that has an old grudge at Evandale.” 

"Well, well, you are my officer, you know,” said 
the private, with true military conscience, " and if 
anything is wrong — ” 

"I’ll take the blame,” said Inglis. "Come, an- 
other pot of ale, and let us to Tillietudlem. — Here, 
blind Bess 1 — Why, where the devil has the old hag 
crept to ? ” 

“Delay them as long as you can,” whispered 
Morton, as he thrust his purse into the hostess’s 
hand ; " all depends on gaining time.” 

Then, walking swiftly to the place where the girl 
held his horse ready, "To Fairy Knows? No; 
alone I could not protect them. I must instantly 
to Glasgow. Wittenbold, the commandant there, 
will readily give me the support of a troop, and 
procure me the countenance of tire civil power. I 
must drop a caution as I pass. — Come, Moorkopf," 
he said, addressing his horse as he mounted him, — ■ 
" this day must try your breath and speed.” 



CHAPTER XLIV. 


Yet could ho nob his closing eyes withdraw, 

Though less nnd less of Emily ho saw ; 

So, speechless for a little spaco ho lay, 

Then grasped fcho hand ho held, and sigh’d his soul away. 

Palamon and Arcite 

The indisposition of Editli confined her to bed 
during the eventful day on which she had received 
such an unexpected shock from the sudden appari- 
tion of Morton. Next morning, however, she was 
reported to be so much better that Lord Evandale 
resumed his purpose of leaving Fairy Knowe. At 
a late hour in the forenoon Lady Emily entered 
the apartment of Edith with a peculiar gravity of 
manner. Having received and paid the compli- 
ments of the day, she observed it would be a sad 
one for her, though it would relieve Miss Bellen- 
den of an encumbrance ; " My brother leaves us to- 
day, Miss Bellenden ” 

Leaves us 1 ** exclaimed Edith, in surprise ; for 
his own house, I trust ? 

" I have reason to think he meditates a more dis- 
tant journey,” answered Lady Emily ; he has little 
to detain him in this country.” 

“ Good Heaven ! ” exclaimed Edith, why was 
I born to become the wreck of all that is manly and 
noble ? What can he done to stop him from run- 
ning headlong on ruin ? I will come down instantly. 
— Say that I implore he will not depart until I 
speak with him,” 
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" It will be in vain, Miss Bellenden ; but I will 
execute your commission ; ” and she left the room as 
formally as she had entered it, and informed her 
brother Miss Bellenden was so much recovered as 
to propose coming downstairs ere he went away. 

“I suppose,” she added pettishly, “the prospect 
of being speedily released from our company has 
wrought a cure on her shattered nerves.” 

“Sister,” said Lord Evandale, "you are unjust, 
if not envious.” 

" Unjust I may be, Evandale, but I should not 
have dreamt," glancing her eye at a mirror, “of 
being thought envious without better cause. But 
let us go to the old lady ; she is making a feast in 
the other room which might have dined all your 
troop when you had one.” 

Lord Evandale accompanied her in silence to the 
parlour, for he knew it was in vain to contend with 
her prepossessions and offended pride. They found 
the table covered with refreshments, arranged un- 
der the careful inspection of Lady Margarej;/ 

" Ye could hardly weel be said to breakfast this 
morning, my Lord Evandale, and ye maun e’en par- 
take of a small collation before ye ride, such as this 
poor house, whose inmates are so much indebted 
to you, can provide in their present circumstances. 
Eor my ain part, I like to see young folk take some 
refection before they ride out upon their sports or 
their affairs, and I said as much to his most sacred 
Majesty when he breakfasted at Tillietudlem in the 
year of grace sixteen hundred and fifty-one ; and his 
most sacred Majesty was pleased to reply, drink- 
ing to my health at the same time in a flagon of 
Rhenish wine, ‘Lady Margaret, ye speak like a 
Highland oracle,’ These were his Majesty’s very 
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words ; so that your lordship may judge whether I 
have not good authority to press young folk to par- 
take of their vivers ” 

It may be well supposed that much of the good 
lady's speech failed Lord Evandale's ears, which 
were then employed in listening for the light step 
of Edith. His absence of mind on this occasion, 
however natural, cost him very dear. While Lady 
Margaret was playing the kind hostess, — a part she 
delighted and excelled in, — she was interrupted by 
John Giidyill, who, in the natural phrase for an- 
nouncing an inferior to the mistress of a family, 
said, "There was ane wanting to speak to her 
leddyship.” 

"Ane I what ane ? Has he nae name ? Ye speak 
as if I kept a shop, and was to come at everybody's 
whistle.” 

" Yes, he has a name,” answered John, "but your 
leddyship likes ill to hear't.*' 

" What is it, you fool ? ” 

"It*s Oalf-Gibbie, my leddy,” said John, in a 
tone rather above the pitch of decorous respect, on 
which he occasionally trespassed, confiding in his 
merit as an ancient servant of the family and a 
faithful follower of their humble fortunes, — "It's 
Galf-Gibbie, an your leddyship will hae't, that 
keeps Edie Henshaw’s kye down yonder at the 
Brigg-end, — that's him that was Guse-Gibbie at 
Tillietudlem, and gaed to the wappinshaw, and 
that — ” 

"Hold your peace, John,” said the old lady, 
rising in dignity ; " you are very insolent to think I 
wad speak wi' a person like that Let him tell his 
business to you or Mrs, Headrigg.” 

"He'll no hear o' that, my leddy; he says them 
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that sent liifli bade him gie the thing to your led- 
dysliip’s ain hand direct, or to Lord Evandale’s, he 
wots na whiik. But, to say the truth, he ’s far frae 
fresh, and he ’s but an idiot an he were.” 

"Then turn him out,” said Lady Margaret, “and 
tell him to come back to-morrow when he is sober. 
I suppose he comes to crave some benevolence, as 
an ancient follower o’ the house.” 

“Like enough, my leddy, for he’s a’ in rags, 
poor creature.” 

Gudyill made another attempt to get at Gibbie’s 
commission, which was indeed of the last import- 
ance, being a few lines from Morton to Lord Evan- 
dale, acquainting him ^vith the danger in which he 
stood from the practices of Olifant, and exhorting 
him either to instant flight, or else to coma to Glas- 
gow and suiTender himself, where he could assure 
him of protection. This billet, hastily written, he 
intrusted to Gibbie, whom ho saw feeding his herd 
beside the bridge, and backed with a couple of dol- 
lars his desire that it might instantly be delivered 
into the hand to which it was addressed. 

But it was decreed that Goose-Gibbie’s interme- 
iliation, whether as an emissary or as a man-at-arms, 
should be unfortunate to the family of Tillietudlem. 
He unluckily tarried so long at the ale-house to 
prove if his employer’s coin was good that, when 
he appeared at Eairy Knowe, the little sense which 
nature had given him was effectually drowned in 
ale and brandy ; and instead of asking for Lord 
Evandale, he demanded to speak with Lady Mar- 
garet, whose name was more familiar to his ear. 
Being refused admittance to her presence, he stag- 
gered away with the letter undelivered, perversely 
faithful to Morton’s instructions in the only point 
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in wliicli it would have been well had he departed 
from them. 

A few minutes after he was gone, Edith entered 
the apartment. Lord Evandalo and she met with 
mutual embarrassment, which Lady Margaret, who 
only knew in general that their union had been 
postponed by her granddaughter’s indisposition, 
set down to the bashfulness of a bride and bride- 
groom, and, to place them at ease, began to tall;: 
to Lady Emily on indifferent topics. At this mo- 
ment Edith, with a countenance as pale as death, 
muttered, rather than whispered, to Lord Evandale 
a request to speak with him. He offered his arm, 
and supported her into the small ante-room, which, 
as we have noticed before, opened from the parlour. 
He placed her in a chair, and, taking one himself, 
awaited the opening of the conversation. 

“ I am distressed, my lord,” were the first words 
she was able to articulate, and those with diffi- 
culty; “I scarce know what I would say, nor how 
to speak it.” 

“ If I have any share in occasioning your uneasi- 
ness,” said Lord Evandale, mildly, " you will soon, 
Edith, bo released from it.” 

"You are determined then, my lord,” she re- 
plied, " to run this desperate coiu’se with desperate 
men, in spite of your own better reason, in spite 
of your friends’ entreaties, in spite of the almost 
inevitable ruin which yawns before you ? ” 

" Forgive me,- Miss Bellenden ; even your soli- 
citude on my account must not detain me when my 
honour calls. My horses stand ready saddled, my 
servants are prepared, the signal for rising will bo 
given so soon as I reach Kilsyth. If it is my fate 
that calls me, T will not shun meeting it. It* will 
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bo something,” he said, taking her hand, ‘'to die 
deserving yoxir compassion, since I cannot gain yonr 
love.” 

" Oh, my lord, remain I ” said Edith, in a tone 
which went to his heart; "time may explain the 
strange circumstance which has shocked me so much ; 
my agitated nerves may recover their tranquillity. 
Oh, do not rush on death and ruin 1 remain to be 
our prop and stay, and hope everything from 
time ! ” 

"It is too late, Edith, answered Lord Evan- 
dale ; " and I were most ungenerous could I prac- 
tise on the warmth and kindliness of your feelings 
towards me, I know you cannot love me ; nervous 
distress, so strong as to conjure up the appearance 
of the dead or absent, indicates a predilection too 
powerful to give way to friendship and gratitude 
alone. But were it otherwise, the die is now 
cast,” 

As he spoke thus, Cuddie burst into the room, 
terror and haste in his countenance. " Oh, my lord, 
hide youraell ! they hae beset the outlets o' the 
house,” was his first exclamation, 

" They ? Who ? ” said Lord Evandale. 

" A party of horse, headed by Basil Olifant,” an- 
swered Ouddie» 

" Oh, hide yourself, my lord I ” echoed Edith, in 
an agony of terror. 

" I will not, by Heaven I ” answered Lord Evan- 
dale. "What right has the villain to assail me 
or stop my passage ? I will make my way, were he 
backed by a regiment; tell Halliday and Hunter 
to get out the horses, — And now, farewell, Edith ! 
He clasped her in his arms, and kissed her tenderly ; 
then, bursting from his sister, who, with Lady 
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Margaret, endeavoured to detain him, rushed out 
and moiuitod his horse. 

All was in confusion; the women shrieked and 
hurried in consternation to the front windows of the 
house, from wliich they could see a small party of 
horsemen, of whom two only seemed soldiers. They 
were on the open ground before Cuddle’s cottage, 
at the bottom of the descent from the house, and 
showed caution in approaching it, as if uncertain of 
the strength within. 

“He may escape, he may escape 1 " said Edith; 
" oh, would he but take the by-road ! ” 

But Lord Evandale, determined to face a danger 
which his high spirit undervalued, commanded his 
servants to follow him, and rode composedly down 
the avenue. Old Gudyill ran to arm himself, and 
Cuddle snatched down a gun which was kept for 
the protection of the house, and, although on foot, 
followed Lord Evandale. It was in vain his wife, 
who had hurried up on the alarm, hung by his 
skirts, threatening him with death by the sword or 
halter for meddling with other folk’s matters. 

“ Hand your peace, ye b said Ouddie ; " and 

that ’s braid Scotch, or I wotna what is, Is it ither 
folk’s matters to see Lord Evandale murdered be- 
fore my face ? ” and down the avenue ho marched. 
But considering on the way that he composed the 
whole infantry, as John Gudyill had not appeared, 
he took his vantage ground behind the hedge, ham- 
mered his flint, cooked his piece, and, taking a long 
aim at Laird Basil, as he was called, stood prompt 
for action. 

As soon as Lord Evandale appeared, Olifant’s 
party spread themselves a little, as if preparing to 
enclose him. Their leader stood fast, supported by 
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three men, two of whom were dragoons, the third 
in dress and appearance a countryman, all well 
armed. But the strong figure, stern features, and 
resolved manner of the third attendant made him 
seem the most formidable of the party ; and who- 
ever bad before seen him could have no difihculty 
in recognising Balfour of Burley. 

Follow me,” said Lord Evandale to his ser- 
vants, and if we are forcibly opposed, do as I do.'^ 
He advanced at a hand gallop towards Olifant, and 
was in the act of demanding why he had thus be- 
set the road, when Olifant called out, Shoot the 
traitor ! ” and the whole four fired their carabines 
upon the unfortunate nobleman. He reeled in the 
saddle, advanced his hand to the holster, and drew 
a pistol, but, unable to discharge it, fell from his 
horse mortally wounded. His servants had pre- 
sented their carabines. Hunter fired at random; 
but Halliday, who was an intrepid fellow, took aim 
at Inglis, and shot him dead on the spot. At the 
same instant a shot from behind the hedge still 
more effectually avenged Lord Evandale, for the 
ball took place in the very midst of Basil Olifant's 
forehead, and stretched him lifeless on the ground. 
His followers, astonished at the execution done in 
so short a time, seemed rather disposed to stand 
inactive, when Burley, whose blood was up with 
the contest, exclaimed, ^^Hown with the Midian- 
ites 1 ” and attacked Halliday sword in hand. At 
this instant the clatter of horses^ hoofs was heard, 
and a party of horse, rapidly advancing on the road 
from Glasgow, appeared on the fatal field. They 
were foreign dragoons, led by the Dutch command- 
ant Wittenbold, accompanied by Morton and a civil 
magistrate. 
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A hasty call to surrender, in the name of God 
and King William, was obeyed by all except Bur- 
ley, who turned his horse and attempted to escape. 
Several soldiers pursued him by command of their 
officer, but, being well mounted, only the two head- 
most seemed likely to gain on him. He turned 
deliberately twice, and discharging first one of his 
pistols, and then the other, rid himself of the one 
pursuer by mortally wounding him, and of the other 
by shooting his horse, and then continued his flight 
to Bothwell Bridge, where, for his misfortune, he 
found the gates shut and guarded, Turning from 
thence, he made for a place where the river seemed 
passable, and plunged into the stream, the bullets 
from the pistols and carabines of his pursuers whiz- 
zing around him. Two balls took effect when he 
was past the middle of the stream, and he felt him- 
self dangerously wounded. He reined his horse 
round in the midst of the river, and returned to- 
wards the bank he had left, waving his hand, as if 
with the purpose of intimating that he surrendered. 
The troopers ceased firing at him accordingly, and 
awaited his return, two of them riding a little way 
into the river to seize and disarm him. But it 
presently appeared that his purpose was revenge, 
not safety. As he approached the two soldiers, 
he collected his remaining strength, and discharged 
a blow on the head of one, which tumbled him 
from his horse. The other dragoon, a strong, mus- 
cular man, had in the mean while laid hands on 
him. Burley, in requital, grasped his throat, as a 
dying tiger seizes his prey, and both, losing the 
saddle in the struggle, came headlong into the river, 
and were swept down the stream, Their course 
might be traced by the blood which bubbled up 
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to tlie surface. They were twice seen to rise, the 
Dutchman striving to swim, and Burley clinging 
to him in a manner that showed his desire that 
both should perish. Their corpses were taken out 
about a quarter of a mile down the river. As Bal- 
four’s grasp could not have been unclenched with- 
out cutting off his hands, both were thrown into a 
hasty grave, still marked by a rude stone and a 
ruder epitaph.^ 

While the soul of this stern enthusiast flitted to 
its account, that of the brave and generous Lord 
Evandale was also released. Morton had flung 
himself from his horse upon perceiving his situa- 
tion, to render his dying friend all the aid in his 
power. He knew him, for he pressed his hand, 
and, being unable to speak, intimated by signs his 
wish to be conveyed to the house. This was done 
with all the care possible, and he was soon sur- 
rounded by his lamenting friends. But the clam- 
orous grief of Lady Emily was far exceeded in 
intensity by the sUent agony of Edith. Uncon- 
scious even of the presence of Morton, she hung 

1 Gontlo roador, I did request; of mino honest; friend Peter 
Proudfoot, travelling merchant, known to many of this land for 
his faithful and just dealings, as well in mnalins and cambrics ns 
in small wares, to procure mo on his next peregrinations to tiiat 
vicinage, n copy of tho Epitnphion alluded to. And, according to 
Ins report, which I see no ground to discredit, it runneth thus : — 

Hero lyes ano saint to prelates surly, 

Being Jolm Balfour, sometime of Burley, 

Who stirred up to vengeance take, 

Por Solemn League and Cov’nant'a sake, 

Upon the Magus<Moor in Plfe, 

Bid tak James Sharpe the apostate's life ; 

By Dutchman's liands was hacked and shot, 

Then drowned in Clyde near this saam spot, 

^ Note XX. — John Balfour, called Burley, 
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over the dying man ; nor was she aware that Fate, 
wlio was removing one faithful lover, had restored 
another as if from the grave, until Lord Evandale, 
taking their hands in his, pressed them both affec- 
tionately, united them together, raised his face as if 
to pray for a blessing on them, and sunk back and 
expired in the next moment. 




CONCLUSION, 

I HAD determined to waive the task of a concluding 
chapter, leaving to the reader^s imagination the ai'- 
rangements which must necessarily take place after 
Lord Evandale's death, But as I was aware that 
precedents are wanting for a practice which might 
be found convenient both to readers and compilers, 
1 confess myself to have been in a considerable 
dilemma, when fortunately I was honoured with an 
invitation to drink tea with Miss Martha Busk- 
body, a young lady who has carried on the profes- 
sion of mantna-making at Ganderscleugh and in 
the neighbonrhood, with great success, for about 
forty years, ICnowing her taste for narratives of 
this description, I req^irosted her to look over the 
loose sheets the morning before I waited on her, 
and enlighten me by the experience which she 
must have acquired in reading throixgh the whole 
stock of three circulating libraries, in Ganderscleugh 
and the two next market-towns, Wlien, with a pal- 
pitating heart, I appeared before her in the evening, 
I found her much disposed to be complimentary, 

"I have not been more affected/* said she, wiping 
the glasses of her spectacles, by any novel, except- 
ing the *Tale of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy * (21), 
which is indeed pathos itself ; bub your plan of omit- 
ting a formal conclusion will never do. You may 
be as harrowing to our nerves as you will in the 
course of your story, but, unless you had the genius 
591 
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of the author of * Julia de EoubigiuS* (22) never let 
the end be altogether overclouded. Let us see a 
glimpse of sunshine in the last chapter ; it is 
quite essential 

** Nothing would be more easy for me, madam, 
than to comply with your injunctions ; for, in truth, 
the parties in whom you have had the goodness to 
be interested, did live long and happily, and begot 
sons and daughters/’ 

" It is unnecessary, sir,*^ she said, with a slight 
nod of reprimand, " to be particular concerning their 
matrimonial comforts. Bnt what is your objection 
to let us have, in a general way, a glimpse of their 
future felicity?” 

“Really, madam,” said I, “you must be aware 
that every volume of a narrative turns less and less 
interesting as the author draws to a conclusion, — 
just like your tea, which, though excellent hyson, is 
necessarily weaker and more insipid in the last cup. 
Now, as I think the one is by no means improved 
by the luscious lump of half-dissolved sugar usu- 
ally found at the bottom of it, so 1 am of opinion 
that a history, growing already vapid, is but dully 
CTutched up by a detail of circumstances which 
every reader must have anticipated, even though the 
author exhaust on them every flowery epithet in 
the language.” 

“ This will not do, Mr. Pattieson,” continued the 
lady j “you have, as I may say, basted up your first 
story very hastily and clumsily at the conclusion ; 
and, in my trade, I would have cuffed the youngest 
apprentice who had put such a horrid and bungled 
spot of work out of her hand. And if you do not 
redeem this gross error by telling us all about the 
marriage of Morton and Edith, and what became of 
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the other personages of the story, from Lady Mar- 
garet down to Goose-Gibbie, I apprise you that 
you will not be held to have accomplished your task 
handsomely,” 

'^Well, madam,” I replied, ^^my materials are 
so ample that I think I can satisfy your curiosity, 
unless it descend to very minute circumstances in- 
deed.” 

First, then,” said she, " for that is most essen- 
tial, ^ — -Did Lady Margaret get hack her fortune 
and her castle ? ” 

She did, madam, and in the easiest way imagin- 
able, as heir, namely, to her worthy cousin, Basil 
Olifant, who died without a will ; and thus, by his 
death, not only restored, but even augmented, the 
fortune of her whom, during his life, he had pur- 
sued with the most inveterate malice. John Giid- 
yill, reinstated in his dignity, was more important 
than ever; and Cuddie, with rapturous delight, 
entered upon the cultivation of the mains of Tillie- 
tudlem, and the ocoupation of his original cottage. 
But, with the shrewd caution of his character, he 
was never heard to boast of having fired the lucky 
shot which repossessed his lady and himself in their 
original habitations. ^ After he said to Jenny, 
who was his only confidant, ^auld Basil Olifant 
was my leddy^s cousin and a grand gentleman; 
and though he was acting again the law, as I un- 
derstand, for he ne’er showed ony warrant, or re- 
(juired Lord Evandale to surrender, and though I 
mind killing him nae mair than I wad do a muir- 
cock, yet it ’s just as weel to keep a calm sough 
about it.’ He not only did so, but ingeniously 
enough countenanced a report that old Gudyill had 
done the deed, — which was worth many a gill of 
38 
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brandy to him from the old bntler, wlio, far differ- 
ent in disposition from Cuddie, was much more in- 
clined to exaggerate than suppress his exploits of 
manhood. The blind widow was provided for in 
the most comfortable manner, as well as the little 
guide to the Linn ; and — ” 

“ But what is all this to the marriage, — the mar- 
riage of the principal personages?” inteiTupted 
Miss Buskbody, impatiently tapping her snuff-box. 

"The marriage of Morton aird Miss Bellenden 
was delayed for several months, ns both went into 
deep mourning on account of Lord Evnndale’s death. 
They were then wedded.” 

“ I hope not without Lady Margaret’s consent, 
sir ? " said my fair critic. " I love books which 
teach a proper deference in young persons to their 
parents. In a novel the young people may fail in 
love without their countenance', because it is essen- 
tial to the necessary intricacy of the story ; but 
they must always have the benefit of their consent 
at last. Even old Delville received Oecilia, though 
the daughter of a man of low birth.” 

"And even so, madam,” replied I, "Lady Mar- 
garet was prevailed on to countenance Morton, al- 
though the old Covenanter, his father, stuck sorely 
with her for some time. Edith was her only hope, 
and she wished to see her happy ; Morton, or Mel- 
ville Morton, as he was more generally called, stood 
so high in the reputation of the world, and was in 
every other respect such an eligible match, that she 
put her prejudice aside, and consoled herself with 
the recollection that marriage wont by destiny, ns 
was observed to her, she said, by his most sacred 
Majesty, Charles the Second of happy memory, 
when she showed him the portrait of her grand- 
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father Fergus, thix’d Earl of Torwood, the hand- 
somest man of his time, and that of Countess Jane, 
his second lady, who had a hump-back and only one 
eye. This was his Majesty’s observation, she said, 
on one I'emarkable morning when he deigned to take 
his disjune — ” 

“Nay,” said Miss Buakbody, again intei'rupting 
me, “ if she brought such autliority to countenance 
her aog^uiescing in a misalliance, there was no more 
to be said. — And what became of old Mrs. What’s 
her name, the housekeeper ? ” 

“ Mrs. Wilson, madam ? ” answered I. " She was 
perhaps the happiest of the party ; for once a year, 
and not oftener, Mr. and Mrs. Melville Morton 
dined in the great wainscotted chamber in solemn 
state, the hangings being all displayed, the carpet 
laid down, end the huge brass candlestick set on the 
table, stuck round with leaves of laurel. The pre- 
paring the room for this yearly festival employed 
her mind for six months before it came about, and 
the putting matters to rights occupied old Alison 
the other six, so that a single day of rejoicing found 
her business for all the year round.” 

“ And Niel Blane ? ” said Miss Btiskbody. 

“ Lived to a good old age, dranlc ale and brandy 
with guests of all persuasions, played Whig or Ja- 
cobite tunes as best pleased his customei’S, and died 
worth as much money as married Jenny to a cock 
laird. I hope, ma’am, you have no other inquiries 
to make, for really — ” 

“ Goose-Gibbie, sir i " said my persevering friend, 
— “ Goose-Gibbie, whose ministry was fraught 
with such consequences to the personages of the 
narrative ? ” 

“ Consider, my dear Miss Buskhody, (I beg par- 
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ji ' dou for the familiarity), — but juny consider, even 

Ij the memory of the renowned Scheherazade, that 

j; Empress of Tale-tellers, could not preserve every 

ji circumstance. I am not quite positive as to the 

fate of Goose-Gibbio, but am inclined to think him 
I I'i the same with one Gilbert Dudden, alias Calf-Gib- 

' bie, who was whipped through Hamilton for steal- 

,, ing poultry.” 

: Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot on the 

] 1[ fender, crossed her right log over her knee, lay 

I) back on the chah, and looked towards the ceiling. 

I When I observed her assume this contemplative 

j mood, I concluded she was studying some farther 

I cross-examination, and therefore took my hat and 

i' wished her a hasty good-night, ore the Demon of 

|l Criticism had supplied her with any more queries. 

In like maimer, gentle Header, returning you my 
I thanks for the patience which has conducted you 

, thus far, I take the liberty to withdraw myself 

■|i from you for the present. 

iff 


PERORATION. 


It was mine earnest wish, most courteous Reader, 
that the Tales of my Landlord” should have 
reached thine hands in one entire succession of 
tomes, or volumes. But as I sent some few more 
manuscript q^uires, containing the continuation of 
tliese most pleasing narratives, I was apprised, some- 
what unceremoniously, by my publisher that he 
did not approve of novels (as he injuriously called 
these real histories) extending beyond four volumes, 
and if I did not agree to the first four being pub- 
lished separately, he threatened to decline tlie ar- 
ticle. (Oh, ignorance I as if the vernacular article of 
our mother ISnglisli were capable of declension 1 ) 
Whereupon, somewhat moved by his remonstrances, 
and more by heavy charges for print and paper, 
which he stated to liave been already incurred, I 
have resolved that these four volumes shall be the 
heralds or avant-conriers of the Tales which are 
yet in my possession, nothing doubting that they will 
be eagerly devoured, and the remainder anxiously 
demanded, by the unanimous voice of a discerning 
public. I rest, esteemed Reader, thine as thou shalt 
construe me, 

Jedjsdiah Cleisiibotitam. 


Gandbkoleuow, Ncv, 15, 1816. 
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Note 1. p, 20, — ITbBTIVAL OP THEJ POHNJAY. 

The Festival of the Popinjay is still, I believe, practised at 
Maybole^ in Ayrshire, The following passage in the history 
of the Somerville family, suggested the scenes in the text. 
The author of that curious manuscript thus celebrates his 
father’s demeanour at such an assembly : — 

** Having now passed his infancio, in the tenth year of Ms 
age he was by his grandfather putt to the grammar school, 
ther being then att the tonne of Helsorf a very able master that 
taught the grammar, and fitted boyea for the coUedge, Dure 
ing his educating in this place, they had then a oustome evei'y 
year to solemnize the first Sunday of Kay with dancing about 
a May-pole, fyreing of pieces, and all manner of ravelling then 
in use. Ther being at that tyme feu or noe merchants in this 
pettie village, to furnish necessaries for the sohollara sports, 
this youth resolves to provide himself elsewhere, so thi^t he 
may appear with the bravest, In order to this, by break of 
day he ryses and goes to Hamiltoune, and there bestowes all 
the money that for a long tyme before he had gotten from his 
freinda, or had otherwayes purchased, upon ribhones of diverse 
col cures, a new liatt and gloves. But in nothing he bestowed 
his money more liberallie than upon gunpowder, a great quan- 
titie whereof he buyes for his owne use, and to supplie the 
wantes of his comerades ; thus furnished -svith these commodi- 
ties, but ane empty purse, he returnes to Delaerf by seven a 
clock (haveing travelled that Sabbath morning above eight 
mylea), piittes on his cloathes and now hatt, flying ^nth rib- 
hones of all oullourea ; and in this equipage, with his little 
pbizie (fusee) upon his shoulder, he marches to the church 
yaird, where the May-polo was sett up, and the solemnitie of 
that day was to be kept. There first at the foot-hall he equalled 
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any one that played ; hut in handleing hia piecoi in chargeing 
and dischargeing, ho was so ready, and shott so near the mavke, 
that he farre surpassed all his fellow Bchollara, and bocaine a 
teacher of that art to them before the thretteenth year of hia 
oune age. And really, I have often admired his dexterity in 
this, both at the exercizeing of his souldcrs, and when for re- 
creatione. I have gone to the gunning with him when I was 
but a atripeling myaelf ; and albeit that pagaetymo was the ex- 
ercize I delighted most in, yet could I never attaine to any per- 
feotione comparable to him, This day os sport being over, he 
had the applause of all the apeotatores, the kyiidnesse of his 
fellow-condisoiples, and the favour of the whole inhabitants of 
that little village/’ 

Note II. p. 42. — SiDiiaiANT Bothwei,!/, 

The history of the restless and ambitious iFranoia Stewart, 
Bnrl of Both well, makes a considerable figure in the roign of 
James VI. of Scotland, and First of England. After being re- 
peatedly pardoned for acts of treason, lie was at length obliged 
to retire abroad, where he died in great miaory. Great part of 
hia forfeited estate was bestowed on Walter Scott, first Lord of 
Buoclouch, and on the first Earl of Roxburgho. 

Francis Stewart, son of the forfeited earl, obtained from the 
favour of Oharloa I. a deoreet-arbitral, appointing the two noble- 
men, grantees of his father’s estate, to restore the same, or make 
some compensation for retaining it. Tlio barony of Crichton, 
with its beautiful castle, was surrendered by the ouratora of 
Francis, Earl of Buccleuoh, but he retained the far more ex- 
tensive property in Lidclesdalo. James Stewart also, as appears 
f rom writings in the Author’s possession, made nii advantageous 
composition with the Earl of Roxburgho. ^*But,” says the 
satirical Scotatarvet, ^^tnale parta pcji^ dilahtminr; for ho 
never brooked them [enjoyed them], nor wna anything the 
rioher, since they accrued to his creditors, and are now in the 
possession of J)i\ Seaton. His oldest son Francis became a 
trooper in the late war ; as for the other brother, John, who 
was Abbot of Coldingham, ho also disponed all that estate, and 
now has nothing, but lives on, the charity of hie friends/’ ^ 

^ The Staggering State of the Scots Statesmen for one hundred 
years, by Sir John Scot of Scotatarvet, Edinburgh, 1764. Pago 
164. 
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Francis Stewart, who had been a trooper during the great 
Civil War, seems to have received no preferment, after the 
Restoration, suited to his high birth, though, in fact, third 
couaiii to Charles II, Captain Crichton, the friend of Dean 
Swift, who published hia Memoirs, found him a private gentle- 
man in the King’s Life Guards. At the same time this was no 
degrading condition ; for Fountainhall records a duel fought 
between a Life Guardsman and an officer in the militia, be- 
cause the latter had taken upon him to assume superior rank 
as an officer, to a gentleman private in the Life Guards. The 
Life Guardsman was killed in the rencontre, and his antagonist 
was executed for murder* 

The cliaiacter of Bothwell, except in relation to the name, is 
entirely ideal* 


Note III, p. 60 * — MuRDjinERS op Archbishop Sharpe. 

The leader of this party was David Hackston, of Hathillet, 
a gentleman of ancient birth and good estate. He bad been 
profligate in his younger days, but liaving been led from curi- 
osity to attend the convoii tides of the nonconforming clergy, 
he adopted their principles in the fullest extent, It appears 
that Hackston had some personal quarrel with Archbishop 
Sharpe, which induced him to decline the command of the 
party when the slaughter was determined upon, fearing his 
acceptance might be ascribed to motives of personal enmity, 
He felt himself free in conscience, however, to he present] 
and when the archbishop, dragged from his carriage, crawled 
towards him on hia kjiees for protection, he replied coldly, 
^^Sir, I will never lay a finger on yon.*^ It is remarkable that 
Hackston, as well as a shepherd who was also present, but 
passive, on the occasion, were the only two of the party of 
assassins who suffered death by the hands of the executioner. 

On Hackston refusing the command, it was by universal suf- 
frage conferred on John Balfour of Kinloch, called Barley, who 
was Hackflton’s brother-in-law. He is described *^as a little man, 
squint-eyed, and of a very fierce aspect." — He was," adds 
the same author, << by some reckoned none of the most re- 
ligious ; yet he was always reckoned zealous and honest- 
hearted, courageous in every enterprise, and a brave soldier, 
seldom any escaping that came into his hands. He was the 
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principal actor in Icilliiig that arch-traitor to tho Lord and hia 
Church, James Sharpe*’^ ^ 


Note ly. p. 98* — Looking thi3 Door during Dinner. 

The custom of keeping the door of a houae or chateau locked 
during the time of dinner, probably arose from tho famil)'' be- 
ing anciently aasembled in the hall at that meal, and liable to 
surprise, But it was in many instances continued as a point 
of high etkiuette, of which the following is an example ; — 

A considerable landed proprietor in DumfrieB-ahire, being a 
bachelor, without near relations, and dcLermincd to make his 
will, resolved previously to visit his two nearest kinsmen, and i 

decide which should be hia heir, according to the degree of f 

kindness with which ho should be received, Lilco a good 
clansman, lie first visited his own chief, a baronet in rank, de- I' 
seen dan t and representative of one of the oldest families in 
Scotland, Unhappily the dinner-bell had rung, and the door 
of tho castle had been locked before his arrival, Tho visitor 
in vain announced his name and reque-sted admittance ; but 
his chief adhered to the ancient otiquetlo, and would on no ac- 
count suffer the doors to be unbarred* Irritated at this cold 
reception, tbe old laird rode on to Sanquhar Castle, then the 
residence of tho Duke of Queensberry, who no sooner heard ^ 
his name than, knowing well lie had a will to make, the draw- 
bridge dropped, and the gates fiew open, the tabic was covered ^ 
anew, his Grace^s bachelor and intestate kinsman was received ; 
with the utmost attention and respect ; and it is scarcely nec- 
essary to add, that upon his death, some years after, the 
visitor’s ‘ considerable l^lnded property went to augment tlie 
domains of the Ducal House of Queensberry* This hap- 
pened about the end of the seventeenth century* r 


NotoY. p. 123, — Wooden Mark. 

The punishment of riding the wooden mare was, in the days 
of Oharles and long after, one of the various and cruel modes 
of enforcing military discipline, In front of tho old guard- 
house in the High Street of Edinburgh a large hm-so of this 
kind was placed, on which now and then, in the more ancient 


i See Scottish Worthies, 8yo, Leith, 1816, Ptigo 622, 
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timea, a veteran might be seen mounted^ with a firelock tied 
to each foot, atoning for aome fitnall offence. 

There is a singular work, entitled ** Memoirs of Prince Wil- 
liam Henry, Buke of Gloucester ’’ (23) (son of Queen Anne), 
from his birth to hia ninth year, in which Jenkin Lewis, an 
honest Welshman in attendance on the royal infant’s person, 
ia pleased to record that hia Royal Higbneas laughed, cried, 
crowed, and said Gig and Dy, very like a babe of plebeian 
descent. He had also a premature taste for the discipline os 
well os the show of war, and had a corps of twenty-two boys, 
arrayed with paper caps and wooden swords* Pot the main- 
tenance of discipline in this juvenile corps, a wooden horse 
was established in the Presence-ohamber, and was sometimes 
employed in the punishment of offences not strictly military, 
Hughes, the duke's tailor, having made hirn 0 suit of clothes 
which were too tight, was appointed, in an order of the day 
issueil by the young prince, to be placed on this penal steed. 
The man of remnants, by dint of supplication and mediation, 
escaped from the penance, which was likely to equal the 
inconveniences of his brother artiaPs equestrian trip to Brent- 
ford, But an attendant named Weatherly, who bad pre- 
sumed to bring the young prince a toy (after he had discarded 
the use of them), was actually mounted on the wooden horse 
without a saddle, with his face to the tail, while he was 
plied by four servants of the household with syringes and 
fl/|[uirts till ho bad a thorough wetting, He was a waggish 
fellow,’* says Lewis, ** and would not lose anything for the 
joke’s sake when he was putting his tricks upon others, so he 
was obliged to submit obeerfully to what was infiicted upon 
him, being at our mercy to play him off well, which wo did 
accordingly.” Amid much such nonsense, Lewis’s book 
shows that this poor child, the heir of the British monarchy, 
who died when he was eleven years old, was, in truth, of 
promising parts and of a good disposition. The volume, 
which rarely occurs, is an octavo, published in 1789, the edi- 
tor being Dr, Philip Hayes of Oxford. 

Note VL p, 157, — Romances of the Seventeenth 
, Century. ^ 

As few, in the present age, are acquainted with the ponder- 
ous folios to which the age of Louis XIV, gave rise, we need 
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only Bay that they combine the dulneae of the metaphysical 
courtship with all the improbabilities of the ancient Horn an ce 
of Chivalry* Their character will be most easily learned from 
Boileau’s Dramatic Satire/* or Mrs, Lennox’s “Female 
Quixote.** 

Note VIL p. 167. — Sir Jambs Turner. 

Sir James Turner was a soldier of fortune, bred in the civil 
wars, He was intrusted with a commission to levy the iinea 
imposed by the Privy Council for nonconformity, in the dis- 
trict of Dumfries and Galloway. In this capacity ho vexed 
the country so much by his exactions that the people rose and 
made him prisoner, and then proceeded in arms towards Kid- 
Lotbian, where they were defeated at Peiitland Hills, in 1G66, 
Besides his treatise on the Military Art, Sir James Turner 
wrote several other works, the most curious of which is his 
Memoirs of his own Life and Times, which has just been 
printed, under the charge of the Bannatyno Club, (24) 


Note VIII. p* 161 . —John Grahamb of Olayeiuiousb. 

This remarkable person united the seemingly inconsistent 
qualities of courage and cruelty, a disinterested and devoted 
loyalty to his prince, with a disregard of the rights of his 
fellow-subjects. He was the unscrupulous agent of the Soot- 
tish Privy Council in executing the merciless severities of the 
Government in Scotland during the reigns of Charles II. and 
James , II. ; but he redeemed his character by the zeal with 
which he assorted the cause of the latter monarch after the 
Eevolution, the military skill with which he supported it at 
the battle of Killioorankie, and by his own death in the arms 
of victory. 

It ia said by tradition that he was very desirous to see and 
be introduced to a certain Ltidy Elphinstonii, who had reached 
the advanced age of one hundred years and upwards. The 
noble matron, being a stanch Whig, was rather unwilling to 
receive OIaver*8e (ns ho was called iVom his title), but at 
length consented. After the usual compliments, the officer 
observed to, the lady that having lived so much beyond the 
usual term of humanity, she must in her time have seen 
many strange changes. “ Hout na, sir,” said Lady Elphin- 
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Btoun, ** fcho world ie just to end with me aa it began, When 
I wna entering life, there was ane Knox deaving ua a* wi* his 
clmerSf and now T am ganging out, there is ane Claver'se 
deaving ns a’ wi^ his knocks*** 

**01averfl’^ signifying, in common parlance, idle chat, the 
double pun does credit to the ingenuity of a lady of a 
hundred years old» 

Note IX, p. 222. — OoENBT Gea.hamb, 

There was actually a young cornet of the Life Guards 
named Grahame, and probably some relation of Olaverbouse, 
slain in the shirmish of Brumclog, In the old ballad on the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge, Olaverhouso is said to have contin- 
ued the slaughter of the fugitives in revenge of this gentleman's 
death. 

** * Haud up your hand/ then Monmouth said } 

* Gie quarters to these men for me ; * 

But bloody Olaver’so swore en oath, ^ 

His kinsman’s death avenged should be/' 

The body of this young man was found shockingly mangled 
after the battle, his eyes pulled out, and his features bo much 
defaced that it was impossible to recognise him. The Tory 
writers say that this was done by the Whigs, because, finding 
the name Grahame wrought in the young gentleman's neck- 
cloth, they took the corpse for that of Olaver'se himself. The 
Whig authorities give a different account, from tradition, of 
the cause of Cornet Qrahame’s body being thus mangled. He 
bad, say they, refused bis own dog any food on the morning 
of the battle, affirming, with an oath, that he should have no 
breakfast but upon the flesh of the Whigs. The ravenous 
animal, it is said, flew at his master as soon as he fell, and 
lacerated bis face and throat. 

These two stories are presented to the reader, leaving it to 
him to judge whether it is most likely that a party of persecuted 
and insurgent fanatics should mangle a body supposed to be 
that of their chief enemy, in the same manner as several per- 
sons present at Drum clog had shortly before treated the per- 
son of Archbishop Sharpe, or that a domestic dog should, for 
want of a single breakfast, become' so ferocious as to feed on 
his own master, selecting his body from scores that were lying 
around, equally accessible- to his ravenous appetite. 
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Noth X. p. 286. — Proof against Shot given by Satan, 

The belief of the Covenantera that their principal enemiea, 
and Ola verb ouee in particular, had obtained from the Devil a 
chnim which rendered them proof against leaden biiUets, led 
them to pervert even the circunistancos of his death, Howie 
of Locbgoin, after giving some account of the battle of KilU- 
crankio> adds: — 

** The battle was very bloody, and by Mackay^s third fire, 
Claverhoiise fell, of whom historians give little account j but 
it has been said for certain that his own waiting-servant, tak- 
ing a resolution to rid the world of this truculent bloody mon- 
ster, and knowing ho had proof of lead, shot him with a silver 
button ho had before taken ofi* his own coat for that purpose, 
However, ho fell, and witli him popery and King Jameses 
interest in Scotland.** ('*God*a Judgment on Persecutors," 

p. XXXIX,) 

Original note, — Perhaps some may think this aneut 
proof of a shot a paradox, and be ready to object here, as 
formerly, concerning Bishop Sharpe and Dahiel,— ' How can 
the Devil have or give a power to save life ? * etc, Without 
fentering upon the thing in its reality, I shall only observe, 
Ist, That it ia neither in his power or of his nature to be a 
saviour of men*8 lives j he ia called Apollyou the destroyer. 
2d, That even in this case ho is said only to give enchant- 
ment against one kind of metal, and this does not save life ; 
for the lead would not take Sharpe or Claverhouse's lives, 
yet steel and silver would do it ; and for Dulziel, though he 
died not on the field, he did not escape the arrows of the 
Almighty. ** (Ibidem. ) 


Note XL p. 239. .Olaveirhousk*s Oharqer. 

It appears, from the letter of Clavorhousc afterwards 
quoted, that the horse on which he rode at Drumclog was not 
black, but sorrel. The Author has been misled as to the 
colour by the many extraordinary traditions current in Scot- 
land concerning 01averhouse*B famous black charger, which 
was generally believed to have been a gift to its rider from 
the Author of Evil, who is said to have pei’formed the 
pppearean operation upon its dam* This home was so fieet, 
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and its nderso expert, that tliey are said to have outstripped 
and coted^ or turned, a bare upon the Bran- Law, near the 
head of Moffat Water, where the descent is bo precipitous that 
no merely earthly horse could keep its feet, or merely mortal 
rider could keep the saddle. 

There is a curious passage in the testimony of John Dick, 
one of the suffering Presbyterians, in which the author, by 
describing each of the persecutors by their predominant quali- 
ties or passions, shows how little their best-loved attributes 
would avaU them in the great Day of Judgment. When he 
introduces Claverbouae, it is to reproach him with his passion 
for horses in general, and for that steed in particular which 
was killed at Drumclog, in the manner described in the 
text ; — 

As for that bloodthirsty wretch, Claverhonse, how thinks 
he to shelter biraself that day ? Is it possible the pitiful thing 
can he so mad as to think to secure himself by the fleetness of 
his horse (a creature he has so much respect for, that he re- 
garded more the loss of his horse at Drumclog than all the 
men that fell there, and sure there fell prettier men on either 
side than himself ? ) No, sure, could he fall upon a chemist 
that could extract the spirit out of all the horses in the world, 
and infuse them into his one, though he were on that horse 
never so well mounted, he need not dream of escaping (" The 
Testimony to the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, and Govern- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, &c., as it was left in write 
by that truly pious and eminently faithful, and now glorified 
Martyr, Mr. John Dick. To which is added, his last Speech 
and Behaviour on the Scaffold, on 6th March, 1684, which 
day he sealed this testimony.” 67 pp. 4to, No year or place 
of publication). 

The reader may perhaps receive some farther information 
on the subject of Cornet Qrahame’a death and the flight of 
Claverhouse, from the following Latin lines, a part of a poem 
entitled, Belliim Bothuellianum,” by Andrew Guild, which 
exists in manuscript in the Advocates’ Library ; — 

**Mons est ocoiduua, surgit qui celaus in oris, 

(Komino Loudunum) fossis puteisque proCundis 
Qnot soatet hio tellus, et aprioo gramine teotus ; 

Hue collecta (ait), numoroso milite cinota, 

Turha ferox, matres, pueri, innuptseque puellse, 

Quam parat ogregia Gn$mug dUperser^ 
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Venit ot prinio campo discedoro cogit ; 

Post hos et alios, cceno provolvit inerti j 
At immeroga cohors, campuin dispersa per omnem, 
CircuinfusB, mit j turmaaque, indagitie captas, 
Aggreditur } virtus non liic, neo profuit ensis > 
Corripnore fugani, viridi sed grainine tectia, 

Precipitata pent, fossis, para ultima, quorum 
Oornipedos limsero luto, sesaoro rejeoto ; 

Turn rabiosa cohora, misereri nescia, atratoa 
Invnclit laceratquo viios : hic signifcr, eheii I 
Trajfictus globulo, Gramus, quo fortior alter, 

Inter Scotigenas fuorat, nec juatior ullus ; 

Hunc manibus rapuoro feris, faciomquc virilem 
Foedarunt, lingua, auricuUs, inanibusqiie rcaectls, 

Aspera diffuao spargontos saxa corebro : 

Yix dux ipso fuga salvo, namque exta traliebat 
Vulnero tavdatua sonipos generosua hiante 
Insequitur clamoro coliors fanatica, namque 
Orudelis semper timidua, si vicerit unquain^'* 

MSt Belhm Boihuellian'im, 


Note XIL p. 260. — Skihmibh at Drumoloo. 

This affair, the only one in which Claverhouso was defeated 
or the insurgent Cameronians successful, was fought pretty 
much in the manner mentioned in the text. The Royalists 
lost about thirty or forty men, The commander of the Pres* 
byterian, or rather Covenanting party, was hfr. Robert Hamil- 
ton, of the honourable house of Preston, brother of Sir 
William Hamilton, to whose title and estate he afterwards 
succeeded ; but, according to hia biographer, Howie of Loch- 
goin, he never took posaession of either, as he could not do so 
without acknowledging the right of King William (an un* 
covenanted monarch) to the crown. Hamilton had been bred 
by Bishop Burnet while the latter lived at Glasgow 5 his 
brother, Sir Thomas, having married a sister of that hiatorian. 
“He was then,” saya the Bishop, “a lively, hopeful young 
man ; but getting into that company and into their notions, 
he became a crack-brained enthusiast. 

Several well-meaning persons have been much scandalized at 
the manner in which the victors are said to have conducted 
themselves towards the prisoners at Drumclog. But the princi- 
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pie of these poor fanatics (I mean the high-flying, or Oameronian 
party), was to obtain not merely toleration for fheir Church, 
hut the same supremacy which Presbytery had acq^uired in 
Scotland after the treaty of Rippon, betwixt Charles I, and 
his Scottish subjects, in 1640. 

The fact is that they conceived tliemselvea a chosen people, 
sent forth to extirpate the heathen, like the Jews of old, and 
under a similar charge to show no quarter* 

The historian of the Insurrection of Rothwell makes the 
following explicit avowal of the principles on which their 
general acted : — 

Mr, Hamilton discovered a great deal of bravery and 
valour both in the conflict with, and pursuit of, the enemy ; 
bub when he and some other were pursuing the enemy, others 
flew too greedily upon the spoil, small as it was, instead of 
pursuing the victory j and some, without Mr* Hamilton’s 
knowledge, and directly contrary to his express command, 
gave five of those bloody enemies quarter, mid then let them 
go j this greatly grieved Mr. Hamilton when he saw some of 
Ba)}el’a brats spared, after that the Lord had delivered them 
into their hands, that they might dash them against the 
stones. Psalm cxxxvii, 9. In bis own account of this, he 
reckons the sparing of these enemies, and letting them go, to 
bo among their first steppings aside, for which ho feared that 
the Lord would not honour them to do much more for him \ 
and says that he was neither for taking favours from, nor 
giving favours to, the Lord’s enemies.” See ” A true and 
impartial Account of the persecuted Presbyterians in Scot* 
land, their being in arms, and defeat at Bothwell Brigg, in 
1679, by William Wilson, late Schoolmaster in the parish of 
Pouglas.” The reader who would authenticate the quotation, 
must not consult any other edition than that of 1697 } for 
somehow or other the publisher of the last edition has omitted 
this remarkable part of the narrative. 

Sir Robert Hamilton himself felt neither remorse nor shame 
for having put to death one of the prisoners after the battle 
with his own hand, — which appears to have been a charge 
against him by some whose fanaticism was less exalted than 
his own. 

** As for that accusation they bring against me of killing 
that poor man (as they call him) at Urumclog, I may easily 
guess that my accusers can be no other but some of the house 
39 
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of Saul or Shimei, or some such risen again to eapouae that 
poor gentleman (Saul) his quarrel against lioiiost Samuel, for 
his offering to kill that poor man Agag, after the king’s giving 
him quarter. But I, being to command that day, gave out 
the word that no quarter should be given ; and returning from 
pursuing Olaverliouse, one or two of these lellows wero stand- 
ing in the midst of a company of our friends, and some were 
debating for quarter, others against it, None could blame me 
to decide the controversy, and I bless the Lord for it to this day. 
There were five more that without my knowledge got quar- 
ter, who were brought to me after wo wore a mile from the 
place as having got quarter, which I reckoned among the first 
steppings aside ; and seeing that spirit amongst us at that time, 
I then told it to some that wore with mo (to my beat remem- 
brance, it was honest old John Nisbet), that I feared the Lord 
would not honour us to do much more for him . 1 shall only 
say this, — I desire to bless his holy name that since ever he 
helped me to set my face to his work, I never had, nor would 
take, a favour from enemies, either on right or left hand, and 
desired to give as few.*’ 

The preceding passage is extracted from a long vindication 
of his own conduct, eent by Sir Robert Hamilton, 7th 
December, 1686, addressed to the antUPopish, anti-Prelatic, 
anti-Brastian, anti-sectarian, true Presbyterian remnant of the 
Church of Scotland ; and the substance is to bo found in the 
work or collection called, ** Faithful Oontendings displayed, 
collected, and transcribed by John Howie.** 

As the skirmish of Drumclog has been of late the subject of 
some inquiry, the reader may be curious to see Clavorhoueo*8 
own account of the affair, in a letter to tho Earl of Linlith- 
gow, written immediately after the action. This gazette, as it 
may be called, occurs in the volume called “ Dundee’s Let- 
ters,** printed by Mr. Smytbe of Methvon, as a contribution to 
the Bannatyno Olub. Tho original is in the library of the 
Duke of Buckingham* Claverhouse, it may be observed, 
spells like a chambermaid. 
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For the Earle of Linlithgow* 

[aOMMANDBR-IN -CHIEF OF KING OHARLEB 11.^8 FORCES IN 
SCOTLAND,] 

Glabkow, Jun , the 1, 1679. 

My Lorb, —Upon Saturday's night, when my Lord Rosae 
came Into this place, I marched out, and because of the inso- 
lency that had been done tue nights before at Ruglen, I went 
thither and inquyred for the names. So soon, as I got them, I 
sent our partys to eease on them, and found not only three of 
those rogues, but also ano intercomend minister called King* 
We bad them at Strevan about six in the morning yesterday, 
and resolving to convey them to this, I thought that we 
might make a little tour to see if we could fall upon a con- 
venticle ; which we did, little to our advantage ; for when we 
came in sight of them, we found them drawn up in batell, 
upon a most adventageous ground, to which there was no 
coming but through mosaes and lakes* They wer not preach- 
ing, and had got away all there women and shildring. They 
consisted of four battaillons of foot, and all well armed with 
fusils and pitchforks, and three squadrons of horse. We sent 
both partys to skirmish, they of foot and we of dragoons; 
they run for it, and sent down a battaillon of foot against them ; 
we sent threescore of dragoons, who made them run again 
shamfuUy ; but in end they pcrcaiving that we had the bet- 
ter of them in skirmish, they resolved a generall engadgment, 
and imediatly advanced with there foot, the horse folowing; 
they came throght the lotche ; the greatest body of all made 
up Against my troupe ; we keeped our fyre till they wer 
within ten pace of us; they recaived our fyr, and advanced to 
shok j the first they gave us broght down the Coronet Mr. 
Orafford and Captain Bleith, besides that with a pitchfork 
they made such an opencing in my rone horse's belly that his 
guts hung out half an elle, and yet he caryed me af an myl ; 
which so diacoraged our men that they sustained not the shok, 
but fell into disorder. There horse took the occasion of this, 
and purseued us so hotly that we had no tym to rayly. I 
saved the standarta, but lost on the place about aight or ten 
men, besides wounded; but the dragoons lost many mor. 
They ar not com esily af on the other side, for I sawe severall 
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of them fall befor wo cam to, the ehok. I mad tlio beat ro^ 
traite the confusion of our people would suffer, and I am now 
laying with my Lord Bosse. The toun of Streven drew up 
as wo was making our rotrait, and thoglit of a pass to cut us off, 
but we took courage and fell to them, made them run, leaving 
a douaaiu on tho place. What thoBG rogues will dou yet I know 
not, but tho con try was flocking to them from all bands. This 
may be counted the begining of tho rebellion, in my opinion. 
— I am, my lord, your lordship’s most humble servant, ' 

J. Qrahamb. 

My lord, I am so wearied and so sleapy, that I have 'wrylon 
this very confusedly, 

Note XIII., p. 306 — Boyal Army at Bothwell Bridge. 

A Camoronian muse was awakened from slumber on this dole- 
ful occasion, and gave tho following account of tho muster of tho 
royal forces, in poetry nearly as melancholy as tho subject:-— 

They maroliod east through Lltligow-town 
Eor to enlarge thoir forces j 

And sent for all tho uortli-country 
To oomo, both foot and liorseH, 

Montroso did oomo and Athole both, 

And with thorn many moro ,♦ 

And all the Highland Amoritcfl 
That had boon thoro before, 

Tho Lowdien MalUflha ^ they 
^ Came with their coats of blow ; 

El VO hundred men from London came, 

OJaiU in a roddiah hue. 

Wlion they were assembled on© and all, 

A full brigade were they, — 

Like to ft pack of hoUish hounds, 

Boroing aftor fcholr prey. 

When they were all provided well, 

In armour and ainonitlon, 

Then thither wester did they oomo, 

Most cruel of intuntlon, ^ 

The royalists celebrated their victory in stanzas of equal 
merit Specimens of both may be found in the curious collec- 
tion of ‘‘THigitive Scottish Poetry, principally of tho Seven- 
teenth Century,’^ printed for tho Messrs. Laing, Edinburgh, 

J Lothian Militia, 
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Koto XIV., p. 403. — ^Moderate Presbyterianb. 

The Author does not, by any meaiiB, desire that Pound- 
text should be regarded as a just representation of the moderate 
Presbyterians, among whom were many miniaters whose courage 
was equal to their good sense and sound views of religion* Were 
he to write the tale anew, he would probably endeavour to give 
the character a higher turn* It is certain, however, that the 
Cameronians imputed to their opponents in opinion concern- 
ing the Indulgence, or others of their strained and fanatical 
notions, a disposition not only to seek their own safety, but 
to eiyoy themselves* Hamilton speaks of three clergymen 
of this description as follows ; — 

They pretended great zeal against the Indulgence ; but 
alas! that was all their practice, otherwise being but very 
gross, which I shall but hint at, in short. When great 
Cameron and those with him were taking many a cold blast 
and storm in the fields and among the cot-houses in Scotland, 
these three had for the most part their residence in Glasgow, 
where they found good quarter and a Ml table, which I doubt 
not but some bestowed upon them from real affection to the 
Lord^s cause ; and when these three were together, their 
greatest worlc was who should make the finest and sharpest 
roundel, and breathe the quickest jests upon one another, and 
to tell what valiant acts they were to do, and who could laugh 
loudest and most heartily among them ; and when at any time 
they came out to the country, whatever other things they had, 
they were careful each of them to have a great flask of brandy ‘ 
witli them, which was very heavy to some, particularly to Mr* 
Cameron, Mr, Cargill, and Henry Hall. — I shall name no 
more^^ (** Faithful Con tendings,” p, 198). 

Note XV., p. 412. — General Daluell, usually Called 
Toit Dalzell. 

In “ Crichton’s M 0 moii‘ 8 ,^’ edited by Swift, where a particu- 
lar account of this remarkable person’s dress and habits is 
given, he is said never to have worn boots. The following 
account of his rencounter with John Paton of MeadowheacI 
showed that in action, at least, he wore pretty stout ones, un- 
less the reader be inclined to believe in the truth of his having 
a charm which made him proof against lead* 
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**DaUell,’^ saya Patou’s Wograplifcr, advanced the whole 
left wing of hia army on Colonel Wallace’s right Here Cap- 
tain Paton behaved with great courage and gallantry, Dalzell, 
knowing him in the former wars, advanced upon him himself, 
thinking to take him prisoner. Upon his approach, each pre- 
sented his pistol. On their first discharge, Captain Pnton, 
perceiving hia piatol-ball to hop upon UalzelPs hoots, and 
knowing what was the cause (he having proof), put his hand 
in his pocket for some small pieces of silver he had there for 
the purpose, and put one of them into his other pistol. But 
Dalzell, having his eye upon him in the mean while, retired 
behind his o\Yn man, who by that means was slain,’’ 


Note XVT., p, 447, 

The principal incident of the foregoing chapter was suggested 
by an occurrence of a similar kind, told me hy a gentleman, 
now deceased, who held an important situation in the Excise, 
to which he had been raised by active and resolute exertions 
in an inferior department. When employed as a supervisor 
on the coast of Galloway, at a time when the immunities of 
the Isle of Man rendered smuggling almost universal in that 
district, this gentleman had the fortune to offend highly seve- 
ral of the leaders in the contraband trade, by his zeal in serv- 
ing the revenue. 

This rendered his situation a dangerous one, and on more 
than one occasion placed bis life in jeopardy. At one time in 
particular, as ho was riding after sunset on a summer evening, 
he came suddenly upon a gang of the most desperate smugglers 
in that part of the country. They surrounded him, without 
violence, but in such a manner as to show that it would be 
resorted to if he offered resistance, and gave him to understand 
he must spend the evening with them, since they had met so 
happily. The officer did not attempt opposition, but only 
asked leave to send a country lad to tell his wife and family 
that he should be detained later than he expected. As he had 
to charge the boy with this message in the presence of the 
smugglers, be covdd found no hope of deliverance from it, save 
what might arise from the sharpness of the lad’s observation, 
and the natural anxiety and affection of his wife. But if hia 
errand should be delivered and received literally, as he was 
conscious the smugglers expected, it was likely that it might, 
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by suspending alarm about hie absence from home, postpone 
all search after him till it might be useless. Making a merit 
of necessity, therefore, he instructed and despatched his mes- 
senger, and went with the contraband traders, with seeming 
willingness, to one of their ordinary haunts, He sat down at 
table with them, and they began to drink and indulge them- 
selves in gross jokes, while, like Mirabel in the ** InconstanV’ 
their prisoner had the heavy task of receiving their insolence 
as wit, answering their insults with good-humour, and with- 
holding from them the opportunity which they sought of en- 
gaging him in a quarrel, that they might have a pretence for 
misusing him. He succeeded for some time, but soon became 
satisfied it was their purpose to murder him outright, or else 
to beat him in such a manner as scarce to leave him with life. 
A regard for the sanctity of the Sabbath evening, which still 
oddly subsisted among these ferocious men, amidst their 
habitual violation of divine and social law, prevented their 
commencing their intended cruelty until the Sabbath should 
be terminated. They were sitting around their anxious pri- 
soner, muttering to each other words of terrible import, and 
watching the index of a clock, which was shortly to strike the 
hour at which, in their apprehension, murder would become 
lawful, when their intended victim heard a distant rustling 
like the wind among withered leaves. It came nearer, and 
resembled the sound of a brook in flood chafing within its 
banks 5 it came nearer yet, and was plainly distinguished as 
the galloping of a party of horse. The absence of her hus- 
band, and the account given by the boy of the suspicious 
appearance of those with whom he had remained, had induced 

Airs. to apply to the neighbouring town for a party of 

dragoons, who thus providentially arrived in time to save liim 
from, extreme violence, if not from actual destruction. 


Note XVIL, p, 6 IG.— Supposed Appakition op MonTotf. 

This incident is taken frpm a story in the << History of 
Apparitions/* written by Daniel Defoe, under the assumed 
name of Morton. To abridge the narrative, we are under 
the necessity of omitting many of those particular circum- 
stances which give the fictions of this most ingenious author 
fluch a lively air of truth. 

A gentleman married a lady of family and fortune, and had 
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one son by her, after which the lady died* The widower 
afterwards united himself in a second marriage ; and liis wife 
proved such a very stepmother to the heir of the first marriage 
that, disepntonted with his situation, he loft his fathei-’s house 
and set out on distant travels » His father heard from him 
occasionally, and the young man for some time drew regularly 
for certain allowances which were settled upon him. At 
length, owing to the inatigatioa of his mother-in-law, one of 
his draughts was refused, and the bill returned dishonoured* 

After receiving tliis affront, the youth drew no bills and 
wrote no move letters, nor did his father know in what part of 
the world he was. The stepmother seized the opportunity to 
represent the young man. as deceased, and to urge her husband 
to settle his estate anew upon her children, of whom she had 
Boverah The father for a length of time positively refused to 
disinherit his son, convinced as ho was, in his own mind, that 
he was still alive. 

At length, worn out by his wife^s importunities, he agreed 
to execute the new deeds if his sou did not return within a 
year. 

During the interval there wore many violent disputes be- 
tween the husband and wife upon the subject of the family 
settlements* In the mldi^t of one of these altercations, the 
lady was startled by seeing a hand at a cnawnent of the win* 
dow j but as the iron hasps, according to the ancient fashion, 
fastened in the inside, the liaiid seemed to essay the fasten- 
ings, and being unable to undo them, was immediately with- 
drawn* The lady, forgetting the quarrel with her husband, 
exclaimed that there was some one in the garden. Tim 
husband rushed out, but could find no trace of any intruder, 
while the walls of the garden seemed to render it impoaslble for 
any such to have made his escape. He therefore taxed his wife 
with having fancied that which she supposed she saw. She 
maintained the accuracy of her sight j on which lier iiusband 
observed that it must have been the deyil, who was apt to 
haunt those who had evil consciences. This tart renmrlc 
brought back the matrimonial dialogue to its original current. 
<^It was no deviV* said the lady, ^^but the ghost of yo\ir son 
come to tell you bo is dead, and that you may give your 
estate to your bastards, since you will not settle it on the law- 
ful heii'B.^' “It was my 6on,“ said he, “come to tell mo that 
lie is alive, and .ask you how you can be such a devil as to 
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urge me to disinherit him j ” with that he started up and ex- 
claimed, “Alexander, Alexander! if you are alive, show your- 
aelf, and do not let me he insulted every day with being told 
you are dead.'* 

At these words the casement which the hand had been seen 
at, opened of itself, and his son Alexander looked in with a 
full face, and, staring directly on the mother with an angry 
countenance, cried, “Here! ** and then vanished in a moment. 

The Indy, though much frightened at the apparition, hod 
wit enough to make it serve her own purpose j for, as the 
spectre appeared at her husband's summons, she made affidavit 
that he had a familiar spirit who appeared when he called it. 
To escape from this discreditable charge, the poor husband 
agreed to make the new settlement of the estate in the terms 
demanded by the unreasonable lady 

A meeting of friends was held for that purpose, the new 
deed was executed, and the wife was about to cancel the 
former settlement by tearing the seal, when on a sudden they 
heard a rushing noise in the parlour in which they sat, as if 
something had come in at the door of the room which opened 
from the hall, and then had gone through the room towards 
the garden-door, which was shut j they were all surpTised at 
it, for the sound woa very distinct, but they saw nothing. 

This rather interrupted the business of the meeting ; but the 
per severing lady brought them hack to it, I am not fright- 
ened," said she, not 1. — Come," said she to her husband, 
haughtily, “I'll cancel the old writings if forty devils were in 
the room j" with that she took up one of the deeds, and was 
about to tear off the seal. But the dovhh-gangtr, or JSidolonf 
of AJexander was as pertinacious in guarding the rights of his 
principal, as hia stepmother in invading them. 

The same moment she raised the paper to destroy it, the case- 
ment flew open, though it was fast in the inside just as it was 
before, and the shadow of a body was seen as standing in the 
garden without, the face looking into the room, and staring 
directly at the woman with a stern and angry countenance. 
“ Hold 1 " said the spectre, as if speaking to the lady, and 
immediately closed the window and vanished. After this 
second interruption, the new settlement was cancelled by the 
consent of all concerned, and Alexander, in about four or five 
months after, arrived from the East Indies, to which he had 
gone four years before from Loudon in a Portugueae ship 
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He could give no explanation of what had happened, except-* 
ing that he dreamed his father had. written him an angry 
letter, threatening to disinherit him* (^‘The History and 
hefllity of Apparitions/' chap viii.) 


Note XVIIT., p, 568. — ^Thb RETREADa of the Covenanters. 

The severity of persecution often drove the sufferers to hide 
themselves in dens and caves of the earth, where they had not 
only to struggle witia the real dangers of damp, darkness, and 
famine, but were called upon, in their disordered imaginations, 
to oppose the infernal powers by whom such caverns were 
believed to be haunted. A very romantio scene of rocks, 
thickets, and cascades, called Creehope Linn, on the estate 
of Hr. Menteath of Oiosebum, is said to have been the retreat 
of some of these enthusiasts, who judged it safer to face the 
apparitions hy which the place was thought to be haunted* 
than to expose themselves to the rage of their mortal enemies. 

Another remarkable encounter betwixt the Foul Fiend and 
the champions of the Covenant is preserved in certain rude 
rhymes not yet forgotten in Ettriok Forest, Two men, it is 
said, by name Halbert Dobson and David Dun, constructed 
* for themselves a place of refuge in a hidden ravine of a very 
savage character, by the side of a considerable waterfall, near 
the head of Hoffat water. Here, concealed from human foes, 
they were assailed by Satan himself, who came upon them 
gnnning and making mouths, as if trying to frighten them 
and disturb their devotions. The wanderers, more incensed 
than astonished at this supematural visitation, assailed their 
ghostly visitor, buffeted him soundly with their Bibles, and 
compelled him at length to change himself Into the resem* 
blance of a pack of dried hides, in which shape ho rolled down 
the cascade. The shape which he assumed was probably de- 
signed to excite the cupidity of the nsaailants, who, as Sou tors 
of Selkirk, might have been disposed to attempt something to 
save a package of good leather. Tims, 

** Hab Dab and David Din, 

Dang the Deil ower Dabson^s Dinn.” 

The popular verses recording this feat, to whicli Bums seems 
to have been indebted for some hints in hia Address to the 
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Deil,*’ may bo found in the “Minattelsy of the Scottish 
Border/* vol. ii. 

It cannot ha matter of wonder to any one at all acquainted 
with human nature, that superstition should have aggravated, 
by its horrors, the apjjrehensions to which men of enthusiastic 
character were disposed by the gloomy haunts to which they 
had fled for refuge* 

Note XIX., p. 675. — ^Prjsdiotionq oi* the Covenanters. 

The sword of Captain John Paton of Meadowhead, a Came- 
ronian famous for his personal prowess, bore testimony to Jiia 
exertions in the cause of the Covenant, and was typical of the 
oppressions of the times. “This sword, or short sliabble" 
(sciahlaj Italian) “yet remains,” says Mr. Ilowe of Loch 
Qoin. “It was then hy his progenitors” (meaning descend- 
ants, — a rather unuanal use of the word) “ counted to liavo 
twenty-eight gaps in its edge, — which made them afterwards 
observe that there were just as many years in the time of the 
persecution as there were steps or broken xneccs in the edge 
thereof” (“Scottish Worthies,” edit. 179V, p. 419). 

The persecuted party, ns their circumstances led to their 
placing a duo and sincere reliance on Heaven, when earth wa«i 
scarce x)ermilted to hear them, fell naturally into enthusiastic 
credulity, and, as they imagined, direct contention yntli the 
powers of darkness, so they conceived some amongst them to 
bo possessed of a power of prediction, which, though they did 
not exactly call it inspired prophecy, seems to have ap- 
proached, in their opinion, very nearly to it. The subject of 
these predictions was generally of a melancholy nature ; for it 
is during such times of blood and confusion that — 

“Pole-oyed prophets whisper fearful ohange,” 

The celebrated Alexander Pedonwas haunted by the terrors 
of a French invasion, and was often heard to exclaim, “ Oh, 
the Monzics, the French Monzies** (for Monsieurs, doubtless), 
“ liow they run I How long will they run ? 0 Lord I cut 
their houghs, and stay their running.” He afterwards de- 
clared that French blood would run thicker in the waters of 
Ayr and Clyde than ever did that of the Highlandmen. U pon 
another occasion he said he had been made to see the French 
marching with their armies through the lengtli and breadth of 
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the land in the blood of all ranks^ up to tho bridle-reins, and 
that for a burned, broken, and buried covenant. 

Gabriel Semple also prophesied* In passing by tho liouBo 
of Konmure, to which workmen were making somo additions, 
he said, Lads, you are very busy enlarging and repairing 
that house ; but it will be burned like n crowds nest in a misty 
May morning,” — which accordingly came to pass, tho house 
being burned by the English forces in a cloudy ilay morning, 

Other instances might be added, bixt these are enough to show 
tho character of the people and times. ' 

Note XX., p. 689. — John Balfouh, called Burley. 

Tlio return of John Balfour of Kinloch, called Burley, to f 
Scotland, as well as his violent death in the manner describe!, 

Is entirely fictitious, Ho was wounded at BothwoU Bridge, > 
when he uttered the execration transferred to tho text, — not 
much in unison with his religious pretensions, Ho afterwards 
escaped to Holland, whoro he found refuge, witli other fugi- 
tives of that disturbed period. His biographer seems simple 
enough to believe that he rose high in tlio Prince of Orange's 
favour, and observes, “ That having still a desire to be avenged 
upon those who persecuted the Lord's cause and people in 
Scotland, It is said ho obtained Hborty from the Prince for 
that purpose, but died at soa before his arrival in Scotland ; ;; 

whereby that design was never accomplished, and so the land 
was never cleansed by the blood of them who bad slied inno^ '! 

cent blood, according to tho law of the Lord, Gen, ix. 6, 

}yhc8o sheddeth matds bloodf by inan shall hia blood he s/icd" t 

(“Scottish Worthies, p. 632), 

It was reserved for this historian to discover that the modera- 
tion of King William, and his prudent anxiety to prevent that 
perpotimting of factious quarrels which is called in modern ; 
times Peaotion, were only adopted in consequonco of tho death I' 
of John Balfour, called Burley. S' 

The late Mr. Womyss of Wemyss Hall, in Pifeshiro, sue- t 
ceeded to Balfour's property in lato times, and had several ^ 
accounts, papers, articles of dress, olo., which belonged to ? 
tho old homicide, ( 

His name seems still to exist in Holland or Plandors ; for in t 
the Brussels papers of 28th July, 1828, Lieutenant- Colonel I 

Balfour de Burleigh is named commandant of tho troops of I 

the K!lng of the Netherlands in the West Indies, | 
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(i) p* xlvi, Oamoroii ” Mr» Biohnrd Oameron was hovn 
at Falklancl, in Fife» Ho wag schoolniftster and procoiitor to 
the Ourate in Falkland, and somotimeg heard Iho Indulged, 
At leiiglli he went to hear the persecuted gospel in the fields, 
“In that siui-blink Day of Power, when the Not of the 
Gospel was let down at the right side of the Ship,” it caught 
Mr. Oameron. He was aftorwaixls chaplain to Sir Williani 
'Scott of Harden, Sir Walter^s ancestor, but would not accom- 
pany him to hear the Indulged. IIo was then sent to preach 
in Annandalc, “ Go, Ritchie ” said precious Mr. Wolsli, ”6ct 
the Fire of Hell to their tail,” These glad tidings lie car- 
ried into Annanclale. As ho mainly dealt with the tails of 
the Indulged, his Presbytery made him promise to choose 
some other topics for a time. “He turned melancholy” on 
being deprived of his favourite theme, and went to Holland. 
Ho came back in 1680, when only Mr, Cargil and Mr* Dou- 
glas sided with him at first, At Swinekiiow, however, in 
Clydesdale, Mr, Oameron had a comforting day, assuring the 
congregation that the troaoheroiia, lecherous, and tyrannous 
house of Stuart would bo swept off the throne. Other pro- 
phecies he made which are still unfulfilled. Blood, he said^ 
was to he the sign of his party, and “ no quarters ” their 
word. At Airdsmoss, Bruce of EarPs Hall came on Mr. 
Oameron and sixty- two others in arms, and ho got no move 
quarter than he proposed to give. His mutilated head and 
hand wore described as “ thosQ that lived praying and preach- 
ing, and died praying and fighting.” The Camcroniana made 
a very gallant defence, and are said to have skin twoiity-oight 
men, losing only nine on the Hold. Tho regiment named 
after him repulsed the Highlanders at Dunlcold, after iCillio- 
craiikie. The authority for fchcBO circumstances in Mr. 
Cameron’s career is Patrick Walker, in “Biographia Presby- 
teriana” (Edinburgh, 1827). Tho author of “Memoirs of the 
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Lord Viscount Bundeo/* an ** Officer of the Army ” avers that 
the Covenanters at Aird’s Moss numbered about three hun- 
dred men banditti,” who were dispersed by eighty horse under 
Bruce of Earl’s Hall. He states the loss of the troopers at 
seventeen men. This writer regards the Grahamo slain at 
Drumclog as a kinsman of Dundee’s, which is matter of doubt, 

(2) p, L ** Captain Hodgson’s Memoirs.” Memoirs touch- 
ing his Conduct in the Civil Wars, and his troubles after 
the Bcatoration. Written by himself.” The manuscript was 
edited hy Sir Walter in 1806. OoiiBlable only printed three 
hundred copies. Slingsby’a Memoirs wore included. This 
was one of the many labours which Scott undertook “for 
love,” to preserve old historical documents. See “ Archibald 
Constable,” iii. 6, 

(3) p. 5, “Pentland Hills.” This affair was fought, in 
1Q66, by ^^an honest, zealous handful.” Mr, Poclen accom-- 
panied them from Clydesdale, but “ had a melancholy view 
of (heir end,” and, very judiciously, “ parted with them there.” 
On being praised for his common-sense, ho said, “ Glory, glory 
to God that Ho aoub me not to hell immediately, for I should 
have stayed with thorn, tho’ I sliould have been cut all to 
pieces” (“Biographia Bresbyteriana,” i, dl, 42). 

(4) p. ll . “ The Highlandmcn did in 1677»” ** Tho High- 
land host,” called in to dominate tho Western shires, was 
Gommissioued on Bccembor 2C, 1677, and invaded tho AVest 
in 1678, Tho Highlanders lived at free (quarters, and com- 
inilted many robberies, but caused no armed rising, as perhaps 
had boon expected. See Wodrow’s “ Jlisiory of tho Sufferings 
of the Ohuroh of Scotland,” book ii. ch. xiii, 

(B) p. IB. “Earl’s Hall.” Bruce of Earl’s Hall, an ancient 
chateau on the spit of land on the northern side of St. 
Andrew’s Bay, See “Proceedings of Scots Society of Anti- 
quaries,” iv. 387. 

(6) p. 20. “Tho popinjay,” A series of studies on tho 
“ Chevaliers du Papegai,” of the Continent, by H. Plantadis, 
may bo read in “La Tradition,” 1891. Destroyed at tho 
Kevolution, tho rollers of tho Popinjay have renewed their 
youth, and in 18B6 had a journal of their own. A charming 
account of a meoling is in tho “ Sylvie” of Gdrard do Nerval. 
Moat of these companies have now adopted firearms, but a 
few Btill practise with bow and avi’oWt 
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(7) p* 48* ** Cornet Grahame, a kinatnau o( Olaverlionao.^^ 
There was no such kinsman. Ciaverhouso did not avenge 
him at Bothwell Brig^ nor waa Olavorhouso married yet child- 
less at the time, aa he declares in the novel. The story of 
Cornet Grahame is derived from a legendary hallad in the 

Border Minstrelsy 

(8) p, 50. Archbishop Bhavpe,” According to a scur- 
rilous biography of this prelate, apparently wrilion^ by 
Hamilton of Kinkoli, and published (according to the title- 
page of the rein’int) in 1678, ho was tho grandson of a pijier. 
It is suggested that he might give tho anccstml pipes to some 
church to save tho expense of an organ. IIi» father was a 
notary, or -vyritor, and ^lerifT-clcrk in Banlh^ Ho luniself was 
educated at Aberdeen— "a very corrupt nurRory." Ho was 
a regent in St. Andrews University, where he is said (but 

^viiat do they not say?) to have beaten a certain JSCr, Sinclair 
at the high table in hall, He couBorlod with Mr* Blair, tho 
same who believed that the Devil had given a sermon to a 
young divine (Wodrow). A woman deolaind that Sharpe 
was the father of her illegitimate child, wliioh charge tho 
Covenanter.^ never tired of pressing. But savoury Mr. Pedou 
had suffered from a similar accuHaiion, In spile of this 
slander, Sharpe became iniiiisler of Orail, and received a 
harmonious call to Edinburgh, hut was carried prisonor to 
London by tho OromwoUians. On the Itostoration ho was 
sent to town to reprosont tho Kirk, returned to Edinhurglt, 
went back to town, was won over lo tlic ro-cslaWiahmcnl; of 
episcopal government, and was mado Archbishop of St. 
J\ndrew8. Hence ho was spolcon of as ‘Hlmt unclean 
A fanatic named MitchoU ttitempted to shoot him> and at^ 
length he -was barbarously hacked to pieces, on Magus Moor,, 
before tho eyes of his dnuglitor, who was wounded In 'trying> 
to sliicld him* Wodrow revels in storioa about tho archbishop,' 
telling how his wraith was seen in St. Andrews whbh ho 
in Edinburgh, how a \Vitoh acensod him of converse 
muckle black divol/’ and so foiUi. ITo was not a particidoijy 
scrupulous time-servor, being more of a politician than >n,\ 
devotee. His conduct in tho trial of his would-be m’urder^iv^ 
Mitchell, who was induced to confess xmdc]^ promise of Jiis 

^ Lyottj in " History of Safnt Andrews/' ^ ‘ 
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life, and was then tried again, put in the boot, and lianged, 
enables na at least to understand tlie sentiments o{ Eiiiioy and 
Eathillet. His monument in the town church of St, Andrews 
has a curious marble relief representing his assassination. It 
may seem odd that this lias not been destroyed, but a not in- 
considerable sum of money was left on condition that the 
tomb should bo preserved. A defence of Shar 2 :)G^s memory may 
be read in Lyon^s ‘‘History of Saint Andrews.” “Sharpe” is 
more usually and correctly written “ Sharp,” but Scott prefers 
to spell it with the final “ o.” 

(0) p. 02. “ An old woman, wrapped in lier tartan plaid.” 
Tliero was a dispute among Scotch antiquaries as to the date 
of tartans as marks of clans, and as to the region where they 
were used. The Messrs. Hay Allan, who later called thcin- 
flolvQs Stuart, and claimed descent from Oharlcs Edward, 
asserted that an old manuscript in vellum, the “ Vestiarium'’ 
Scotioum,” assigning clan tartans to the Scoits and other 
Lowland clans, was in their father’s irosscssion. In 1829 Scott 
was shown a modern copy of the manuscript, with comic 
illustrations by an amateur. There also existed a copy on 
pai>er of which the water-nmrk was earlier than the TJnion, 
and this was insi)ected by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, who 
believed it to bo genuine. The oldest copy, however, on 
vellum, was an the hands of the fatlicr of the Hay Allans 
(Thomas Allen, or J. J. Stuart Hay), who declined to submit 
it to inspection, in spite of his sons’ wish, The manuscript 
was said to have been given to Charles Edward by the Fathers 
at the Scots College in Paris, To the Editor it seems pro- 
bable that Bober t Watson, an adventurer who was placed by 
Napoleon at the head of the Scots College in 1800, and who 
afterwards trafficked in Stuart relics and other antiquities, 
could have tlirown light on the mystery of the manuscript. 
It was later published in a sumptuous volume by the two 
Stuarts, Allans, or Allens. Scott’s incredulity was llxcd ; he 
said, “The general proposition that the Lowland ers ever wore 
plaids is difficult to swallow.” ThoreiiS an article on the sub- 
ject in the “ Quarterly Bevlcw,” voL Ixxxi, i but the author of 
the article is not quite correctly informlcd. Sir Thomas Hick 
Lauder produced a good deal of lore in favour of ancient 
Border tartans, but could not shake Sir Walter’s opinion. 
“‘Tartan* itself,” he says, “is unquestionably a Lowland 
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word^* — which, however, does not Alter the case in either 
way. Old prints show both Highlanders and Lowlanders in 
tartan plaids ; but how far the colours of the tartan denoted 
certain clans at an early period is a matter much in dispute, 

(10) p. 120. “The Scotch French guards.” The history 
of this body of men, which has been written by Father 
Forbes Leith, S.J., will be more appropriately noticed ih 
“ Quentin Durward.” 

(11) p. 180. “Mr. Justice Overdo.” In Ben Jonson^a 
“ Bartholomew Fair.” 

(12) p, 264. “Alford, Inverlochy, Auld Earn and Brig 0 ’ 
Dee,” Battles of Montrose, in 1643-1645. Inverlochy is 
described in “ A Legend of Montrose.” 

(13) p, 411, “Whatever ho did was done with so much 
ease.” From Dryden^s “ Absalom and Aliitopliel,” 

.^(14) p, 412. “Dalicelha boots.” A pair of ancient riding- 
boots, said to have been those of Dalzcll, are preserved at his 
family’s house of Lingo, near St. Andrews. Dr. McOrio had 
disputed his wearing of boots, on the evidence of Captain 
Creighton, 

(16) p, 451. “It is the memory which the soldier leaves 
behind him, like the long train of light that follows the 
sxnikeu sun.” This beautiful phrase of Olaverhouac’s recurs 
in Lord Tennyson’s lines “ To J, S.” 

Ills memory long will live alone 
In all our hearts, as mournful light , ' 

That broods above the fallen sua, ^ 

And dwells in lieavon half the night. 

(16) p. 464. “Execution of Hackston of Eathillet.” This 
was accompanied, according to Patrick Walker, with the most 
abominable circumstances of cruelty, not fit to be told. In 
fact, Scott’s letter to his friend Eicliardson does not overstate 
the case : “ As to Covenanters and Malignants, they were both 
a set of cruel and bloody bigots, and bad, notwitbstanding, 
those virtues with which bigotry is Bometimes allied. Their 
characters were of a kind mixcli more pictureeque than 
beautiful } ncitlior had the least idea either of toleration or 
humanity j so that it happens that, so far as they can be 
distinguisbed from each other, one is tempted to hate most 
the party which chances to bo uppermost for the time” (N 9 te 
40 
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to “Journal,” ii. 404). In “The Tales of a Grandfather” 
may be found his matured and moderate ideas about the 
Covenant and its opponents. A Hackston of Eathillet fought 
on the Jacobite side in 1746. The hero’s family name was 
really Halkerstoun. Rathillet, his family estate, till finite 
recently belonged to his descendants, or rather collaterals, on 
the distaff aide. 

(17) p. 469. “The Duke of Lauderdale.” This nobleman 
is minutely described by his contemporary, Thomas Earl of 
Ailesbury, in hia “Memoirs” (i. 14, 18), printed for the Box- 
b\irghe Club, 1890. As the volumes of the club are not 
easily procured, the sketch of Lauderdale may be reproduced j 
“ The Lord Laiiderdale, from the very beginning of the rebel- 
lion, was one of the moat zealous in that bad and horrid cause, 
I cannot well tell the time of his conversion. . . . This lord 
was of a most extraordinary composition ; he had learning 
and was endowed with a great memory ; as disagreeable in his 
conversation as was his person j his head was towards that 
of a Saracen fiery face, and his tongue too big for his mouth, 
and his pronunciation high Scotch — no Highlander like him ; 
uttering bald jests for wit, and repeating good ones of others 
and ever spoiled them in relating them — which delighted 
the good king much, , . . I am sorry to say it, but he was of 
a moat abject spirit when kept down.” Lord Ailesbury then 
tells a story of a i^ractical joke played by diaries on Lauder- 
dale — a jest worthy of Panurge, and adds, “What were hia 
counsels 1 Most pernicious to the king and kingdom, and to 
his native country in a most special manner.” 

Soott has not left the big tongue out of the portrait, and 
Olaverhouse refers to Lauderdale’s share in the rebellion. 

(18) p. 476. “ J^ooinster.” The office of “Bishop’s Doom- 
ster” at St, Andrews lasted long, though all its functions but 
the wardenship of Gard Bridge were changed, and it remained 
in the same family till early in the nineteenth century, 

(19) p, 619, “Delrio, Burthoog, and De PAncre,” “Delrii 

(Martini) Disquisitionum Magicarum libri VI.,” 4". Mogunt, 
1617, Pierre de PAncre, “ LTncredulit^ et Mesoroance du 
Sortilege plainement convainciie.” Paris, 1622, 4to. Bur- 
thogge “Of the soul of the world, and of particular souls.” 
London, 1699, 8yo. ^ 

(20) p, 676. “Burning of Kenmure House.” Kenmuro 
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OastlG) tlid anoient seat of the Gordons at the head of Looh 
Ken, in Galloway, was burned by the forces of Oromwell in 
1652-1653. If this is the burning referred to, Mr. Serapill 
began to prophesy early* Kenmure was not burned after 
the '16* 

(21) p, 69 1 , ** J emmy and J enny J easamy.” This refers to 

Jenny and Jemmy Jeseamy," a novel by Eliza Haywood, 

which survived moat of her tales. 

(22) p. 692, “ Jxilia de Iloubignl" By Henry Mackenzie. 

(23) p. 603. Memoirs of Prince William Henry," These 
have been edited hnd repHnted by Mr, W. J. Loftie. 

(24) p. 604, “Sir James Turner,” The Bannatyne Ohib 
published his Memoirs in 1829, Being captured by the 
Covenanters, they told him that it was just to put him to 
death on the Sabbath-day — a thing generally opposed to their 
4 irinciple 8 — because he had forced them “ to goe to Church to 
heare dumb dogs,” However, he was let off with “ a tedious 
discourse on the Covenant” from Mr, Welsh. “I called for a 
cup of ale, i)urposely that I might hear him say grace," says 
this humorous Malignant. Over another cup of ale Mr. 
Robbisone preached a very “ bombastical ” graces “and if,” 
ho said to the Deity, “ Thou wilt not be our secondarie, wo 
will not fight for Thee at all, for it is not our cause, but Tliy 
cause,” Sir J ames was present, as a prisoner of the Covenantors, 
at the battle of the Pontlands, 

Andrew Lang. 


January 1893, 
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